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A PRACTICALLY PERFECT EAR OF DENT CORN 


This magnificent ear of white dent corn, grown last season in southern Illinois (St Clair county), it is expected will reproduce a 
splendid lot of seed corn in 1906. The farmer who grew it, S. M. Ripley, has none for sale. He always takes great pains in selecting seed 
corn as to type and uniformity, and tests the same sometime during the winter and again in the spring before planting. From a two-acre 
plot, in which this ear was grown, he had 120 bushels of very fine corn, and this was the most nearly perfect of all. It is a good model any- 
where in the corn belt. 
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You have heard of the cow that gives 2 big pail of milk and then at the Zoe 
last moment kicks over the bucket and spoils it all? : a 

Whet about the man who grows a good crop of grain and then saif ~< 
harvests it 


You wouldn’t waste half your crop. 
Of course not. 
But why waste om of it? 
Why not get it a//? 
As the he say, ‘‘Every little bit helps.” 
Every little bit wasted, counts—and counts agains? you and your profits. 
As a sensible farmer, you can’t afford to approach harvest time without 
making sure that you are ready for it the very minute that your grain is ready. 
. ou cannot afford to depend upon a harvesting ine that wastes even 
a small part of your grain, 
You cannot afford to spend your money for a “may-be-so” harvesting 
machine—one that may or may not do your work for you, in a satisfactory manner. 
You cannot afford to start harvesting with a machine that may break down 
at your busiest moment. 
You cannot afford to start harvesting with a machine that will half kill 
your horses before your grain is cut. 
You cannot afford to start harvesting with a machine that is likely 
to cause delay in your work. 
You cannot afford to take chances. 
You want /o de sure, and now is the time 40 make sure. 


Go, to the Nearest 
Dealer 


Examine for yourself the line of standard harvesting 
and haying machines for 1906. Get a catalogue and study 
their construction. You will find in 


Champion, Deering, McCormick, 
Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano 


lines harvesting and haying machines that meet your every 
expectation and fill your every requirement. 

They are vigh# in principle and for they are the 
product of a half ceritury’s inventive genias, Every improve- 
ment that the best mechanical experts of the world have 
been able to discover or devise in 50 years is embodied in 

‘ their construction. That’s why they are go convenient 
to handle—why they do their work so well. That ex- 
ff plains too why n,* are so easy on man and horse—and 
why they waste so little grain. . 
They are right in materials, for their’ manufactur- 
ers by co-operation are able to produce and select the 
best materials. By co-operation they are able to own, 
control and operate their own lumber camps, their own 
iron mines, their own coal mines, their own coke furnaces, 
their own steel mills and other sources of raw materials, thns 
being sure at all times to have materials for making their 
machines of the highest quality. : 
They are right in workmanship, because the demand for 
these standard machines is so great that immense factories are 
necessary for their production, and their manufacturersare able to 
equip the factories with the best facilities and the most expert 
workmen? : : 

_ They are right in reputation, for they have by their own merit 
survived years of strenuouscompetition, They gained their popular- 
ity solely on their merits. They retain their popularity in the same 
way. They are used allover the world solely because they have met 

the demands and filed the requirements of grain-growers and grass- 
growers. 
Is not that ap the machine you need for your harvest for 1906? 
You certainly want a machine with a reputation behind it—you 
cannot afford to run risks. Where can you find a machine of any kind 
that has airecord of more years of successful, satisfactory work than 
you know these machines to have? , 
You want a harvesting or a haying machine made of theright materials. No machine 
can have deter materials than have these machines—few manufacturers are fortunate 
enough to secure so good, Ps 
You want a machine that js built on the right plan—that “works right"—that is con- 
structed on the right principle. The approval of. the grain growers of the whole world—the 
successful standing of the test of years—the ever-increasing popularity of these machines— 
these things tell the story of how they. are built and how they work, 
, In reputation, in workmanship, in materials, in design—in all that goes to make good hare 
vesting and haying machines they are right. They will meet your every requirement, 
an you afford then to go into the harvest with a machine that may fail you? 
Can you afford torun the risk of a ‘break down" at acritical stage of your harvesting? 
Can you afford to waste a part—even a.small part—of your grain or grass? 
ie Don’t do it but go to the International dealer, secure a catalog, inspect these machines, and 
get a good ready for harvest.” : 
If you don’t know an International dealer—write to us for the name and address of one nearest you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, V. S. A. 
(INCORPORATED) 


Line—Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders; Gorn Shockers, Corn Pickers,Huskets |‘ 
= ae ee ay on ep Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Hay aeden Seen Rakes, Hay Stackers, Hay 
ers, ‘6 ers, Gasoline Engin ping jacks, Mantrg Spreaders, Ve) ons, Columbus Wagons;: 
Bettendorf Wagons, Binder Twine. a q : ; <a 
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Preparing for the Alfalfa Crop, 


We intend to sow six 


acre Ps 

the coming August. Thi, of alfaita 
third attempt. The other, ;... °° ™ 
have been a failure, wy, ,,.- “ials 
lime our land at the rate of »- 2° to 
per acre, but are in doyh: — Uahels 
bést methods of applying j; "2, the 
spread it before plowing rena We 
land under in April or FR tke 
better to plow first ang th fl. be 
the lime soon afterward? wd 
pose harrowing the ground fr, a. 
until seeding time. khouse é 

se | 


Son, Sussex County, N J 
It is well known ch 
lime. This is not onl, 

providing the plants 

amount of this element, but to nee 
tralize the acidity of the soy y+ 
equally well known th oe 
so necessary for the prody 
falfa and other legumes do 


4 Suffix ient 


bacteria 


tion of al. 








not thrive 
in acid soils. For this reason, jim, 
is recommended for neutralizing 4, 
acid and otherwise improving the ad 
chanical condition of the soil, Apo, 
25 bushels of stone lime per acre \ 
usually recommended for mediym 
soils. One application every foy, or 
five years is sufficient. 

Usually soils that are used for ‘re. 
quent crops of legumes should re. 
ceive a dressing of lime, preferably jn 
the fal. However, in the instance 
here cited, it would perhaps be hee 
to thoroughly plow the land a8 early 
as possible and then gi\ dressing of 
lime at the rate of 25 bushels per acre. 
By frequent harrowing and disking be. 
fore seeding, the soil should be in 
prime condition for alfalfa in August. 
Many of the most successful alfalfa 
growers begin preparation of their 
soil about three years in advance of 
the time of seeding. Alfalfa to do 
well, should be planted on ground 
that has been plowed at least two 
years very deeply. In most fields 2? 
or 3-inch subsoiling in addition to the 
7 or 8-inch plowing is beneficial. At 
the time of seeding the soil should be 
like that of a garden. F. D. Coburn, 
the well known writer and author of 
book on “Alfalfa,” says “Alfalfa is 
a child of the sun; permanent shade 
from amy source is its enemy and 
when young it is not a ood fighter 


against adversaries of any sort. More 
failures are due to weeds than to any 
other good cause.” 

Plowing for alfalfa just preceding 
the seeding is not recommended. Plow- 
ing usually leaves the subsurface too 


loose, depriving the roots of a suf- 
ficiently firm footing and making the 
fall seeding more liable to harm from 
freezing and thawing and the spring 
sowing to injury from the dry sum- 
mer. Mr Coburn again sa) ‘The nee- 


essity of most perfect surf 
tions cannot be too often en 
This includes considerable compa 
rather than too light, ash; 
tions. There must be no 





stiff and stubborn lumps. If alfalfa 
is to follow clover and is to be seeded 
in the fall, the sod should be broken 
early after the clover is harvested and 
each day’s plowing harrowed the 
same day. The field should be disked 
and cross-disked and harrowed again. 
After that it should be disked, mak- 
ing a half lap each round every 10 
15 days until the time for seeding. Al 
falfa may follow timothy if the sod 
is not too old and stubborn. In such 


case it may be treated the same a 
clover sod.”’ 


Most experiment stations favor -) © 
30 pounds alfalfa seed per acre. ene 
experts, nowever, are inclined to oa 

eet 


opinion that 15 pounds 
per acre are sufficient. 
says that a successful farm: 
county, Kan, who has been 
falfa 20 years, seldom sows ! 


1 never 
six pounds of seed per acre and nevel 


more than ten. A prominent Ohio 
farmer usually sows ten and never 
more than 12 or 15 pounds per acre 
although he has usually intr duced 


alfalfa bacteria in the soil one or tw? 
years before, by using a smal! amoumt 





{To Page,455.] 
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PRODUCING POTATOES FOR MARKET 
Pp. ARMSTRONG, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J. 

As a commercial potato grower, I have found 
American Giant and the Carman varieties best 
adapted to our section.. These potatoes do best 
for me on a loamy, clay soil previously in corn. 

ny case, I generally plant the crop on the 

land year after year. After I harvest 

potatoes the land is sown to wheat or 

er. This is plowed under the following 

ng and the land is again planted in pota- 

to I like to get on my fields in the spring, 

yn as the frost breaks. I plow thoroughly, 

w and reharrow and get the soil in as 

fine a mechanical condition as possible. I aim 

to plant potatoes immediately after the land 

is harrowed and before a rain. I find if the 

land is prepared and lays for a short time and 
a rain comes; it hardens 





For Week Ending April 7, 1906 


reasonable to expect that when properly 
done, it will hold the blight and other 
diseases in check. My average yield on 40 acres 
the past year was about 95 barrels per acre. 
That portion of the field shown in the illustra- 
tion reproduced herewith, yielded 115 barrels 
per acre. I sold my crop at a figure ranging 
from $1 to $1.60 per barrel. I have not been 
troubled this year with potato rot and those 
on hand are keeping splendidly. I sold the bulk 
of my crop, keeping only a few. I deliver my 
potatoes at the station as soon as they are dug. 
Sometimes I ship them to New York and sell 
at the station to commission merchants. 

Our usual custom is to sell here and let the 
other fellow take the chances. I sometimes 
store them in bulk on the barn floor or wagon 
house floor. I pile them about 4 feet deep, and 
find that they keep very nicely. They are stored 








Number 


DRY LAND GOOSE CULTURE 


MRS B. F. HISLOP, IROQUOIS COUNTY, ILL. 
On every farm a flock of Toulouse geese 
can be profitably reared eath year, the number 
depending on range and other facilities The 
Toujouse are the large gray birds by many 
called dry land geese. They need not have 
access to a swimming pool, though like all 
water fowl they enjoy it. Geese are very thirsty 
creatures and should be supplied with drinking 
water, especially during the warmer part of the 
yeur. Breeders claim a swimming pool is of 
great benefit during the breeding season, but 
1 do not think it makes any difference 
If the hen is quiet, the goslings need not be 
remcved from the nest till all are hatched and 
dry, but if restless they should be taken out as 
soon as dry and kept in a warm place, such 
as a basket lined with 





it considerably and the 
potatoes do not seem to 
do so well. I lay out 
my rows 2 feet 9 inches 
and drop the potatoes 
12 inches in the row. 

If the weather is fa- 
vorable, I like to plant 
the last week in March 
or the first week in 
April. Sometimes con- 
ditions are such that 
we cannot get on the 
ground until later. I 
use a machine for drop- 
ping the: potatoes, and I 
usually put in about 40 
acres. Last year I used 
a fertilizer analyzing 
4% nitrogen, 8% phos- 
phoric acid and 10% 
potash. We usually 
distinguish a fertilizer 
of this sort as the 4-8- 
10 brand. I use 1000 
pounds per acre and ap- 
ply it with the machine 
in the rows at the time 
the potatoes are plant- | 





i. This fertilizer cost: POTATOES GROWN LAST YEAR IN MONMOUTH COUNTY, N.J—See Articleby Mr Armstrong “Prine: 


me last year about $30 
per ton. TI believe in thorough cultivation. I 
like to go over my potatoes at least once a week 
and oftener if I have the time and the weather 
is good. We use a one-horse Planet Jr culti- 
vatcr and find it very satisfactory. I use a 
wide whiffletree on this implement and two 
horses. I put a 75-pound weight on the plow, 
So as to make it go down as deeply as I can. 
I believe in thorough and deep cultivation at 
first. This opens up a bed and gives the tubers 
plenty of chance to get hold of plant food. 
While I have never sprayed in a general way, 
last year I tried one acre, but did not see any 
difference in the yield from those unsprayed. 
We have had no trouble in this section with 
blight and other diseases. Perhaps this ac- 
counts for our success without resorting to the 
spray Sooner of later, if conditions should 
change, we will have to spray, as it is 





before freezing weather comes. I do not let my 
potatoes lay out in the hot sun very long after 
they are dug. While there are many other good 
varieties, we do not care to plant any except 
American Giant, when we can get the seed. In 
my opinion the two most important considera- 
tions for farmers in potato culture, are selection 
of good seed and proper preparation of the 
land by deep plowing and thorough cul- 
tivation. : 


Rennet in Cheesemaking should be added 


in sufficient quantity to cause the milk to coagu- 


late in ‘from -ten:to 15 minutes. It°should te’ 


ready. for the:knife in from 30 to 95 “miriftes: 

Two. or thrgg, fluid ounces of rennet of ordinary 
; ‘ 

strength will usually coagulate 1000 pounds 

— 


flannel and set near a 
fire. When all are 
hatched, the mother hen 
and her brood is placed 
in a warm coop, or a 
box in the house if the 
weather is wet and cold. 
When about 48 hours 
old, we give them a lit- 
tle green grass, lettuce 
Or anything green and 
tender. Some chick 
food mash, corn bread 
or something known to 
be good for young 
chicks, as soft food, is 
good. This is put on 
some kind of a dish or 
clean board. Grit and 
water are also neces- 
sary. Goslings are very 
dainty at first; scarcely 
eat anything, but they 
will take food as soon 
as nature demands it. 
They must never get 
wet or chilled and 
should have a dry floor 
to, sleep on early in 
After the first 

ten days or two weeks, 
they may have range. 
require more food. 
feathered, the young Birds should not be allowed 
to swim. 

The only use of the mother hen is to hatch 
the eggs and keep the goslings warm. She may 
coax them off to points not adapted to their 
welfare while quite young, but it will not be 
to swim at will. As the breeding season ap- 
proaches, the first to the middle of March, 
plenty of vegetables, a little meat and not much 
grain are necessary. to secure good eggs, and 
larger nympers, than otherwise. 

When the geese commence to lay, the eggs 
must’ be gatheréd before they become chilled, 


As they grow older they 
Until the breasts are well 


“plcetl'fn' a cool place, a good eellar is all right, 


and turned daily. If the proper amount of heat 
is.given, the eggs will batch in 2&8 days; if not, 
it will take 30 days. 


14 
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PREPARING GROUND FOR POTATOES 


Ve 


452 


W. F. LAUGHLIN, MICHIGAN. 

This section of the state has a great variety 
of soil from the light sand to the heavy clay. 
While any or all these soils will raise some 
potatoes in favorable years, it is only on the 
sand-gravel and light clay loams that the busi- 
ness of potato raising is followed to any extent, 
and it is to these soils that I shall confine this 
article, for under no conditions will our heavy- 
iest clays produce a profitable crop one year in 
ten. They are adapted more for the production 
of grain, hay, beans and sugar beets. 

The method of growing potatoes varies some- 
what between the sand-gravel and light clay 
loams. There is also some difference in the 
preparation of the clover sod and the corn stub- 
ble fields. The grain stubble fields are consid- 
‘ered too foul for best results, so I will confine 
myself to the clover sod and corn stubble. 


CLOVER SOD ON ‘SAND-GRAVEL LOAMS. 
When possible, the field is given a light coat- 
ing of well-rotted barnyard manure early in the 
season and by May 1 the clover and grass have 
grown up through this, at which time it is 
plowed to the depth of 6 or 7 inches, rolled 
down and allowed to lie in this state about 
three weeks. During this time nearly all weed 
seeds are germinated and the cultivation which 
begins the last week of May, destroys most of 
these. After the soil is fitted to a perfectly 
mellow condition, the plank drag, where horse 
planter is used, or roller, where hand planting 
is followed, is used. These are followed by the 
planter or marker. A horse planter is used to 
drop the seed about 18 inches in the rows, which 
are 36 inches apart. The most satisfactory 
planter thus far is one where a boy can sit on 
behind the machine and see that every hill is 
supplied with seed and that none receive more 
than one piece. Those who plant by hand have 
been most successful when marking the field 
both ways with rows 30 by 36 inches. This 


permits cultivation both ways until the wing; > 


are needed on the cultivator, at which time it 

is hardly possible to work the rows at 30 inches, 

but at 36-inches this can be nicely done. 
CLOVER SOD ON LIGHT CLAY LOAMS. 

On the light clay loams about the same meth- 
ods are used as on the sand loam, but coarser 
manure is best in order to make. the soil more 
porous and the ground is worked into a mellow 
condition by the use of the disk pulverizer, 
crossing the field twice and finishing cultiva- 
tion with the spring-tooth float. Following this 
with the plank drag gives the best possible 
seedbed, and leaves it in a condition to con- 
serve moisture. 4 

Just a word on the care of seed from now on. 
Before the buds start from the eye, the potatoes 
are removed from the cellar or pit in crates and 
piled one crate upon another in tiers, in a light, 
airy place, usually the barn drive floor. A space 
is left between the tiers of rates of 4 to 6 inches, 
so that the air can freely circulate among them. 
This gives to the potato a green and to the bud 
a purple tinge. 

The seed is cut one or two eyes on a. piece, 
always cutting toward the center, so that 
enough of the potato is planted with the eye 
to insure it a strong, vigorous start. The ex- 
perienced boy or man does the work cheaply 
and well with a cutting machine, but. most 
farmers here have the whole family out with 
knives and thereby do better work. One piéce 
only is planted in the hill and in a favorable 
year the yield is about 200 bushels per 
acre on good soil, with several fariffers 
making a _ hetter showing, this depending 
upon various conditions favoring a larger! 
product. 





SPRING WORK IN THE FIELD. 


WHEN COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS PAY 


° M. C. THOMAS, OHIO. 

At present there is no problem of more impor- 
tance to the average farmer than that of soil fer- 
tility. During last winter I spent almost seven 
weeks in farmers’ institute work in my state and 
at almost every meeting the subject of keeping 
up the productiveness of the soil or how to re- 
gain lost fertility was discussed. I found that 
commercial fertilizers are used more or less in 
every part of the state. 

If properly used they play an important part 
in growing profitable crops. On a great many 
farms where the soil is not naturally rich and 
there cannot be enough stable and barnyard 
manure made to supply the demands of all the 
crops, commercial fertilizers are used to supply 
the deficiency. 

I believe we are just beginning to appreciate 
their value and in the future a great deal more 
will be used than in the past. If one is going to 
use them, the subject should be given careful 
study, because what will do well upon one kind 
of soil will make no perceptible showing upon 
another. The bulk of the fertilizer used in this 
state is drilled with the wheat and the following 
spring the land is seeded down to clover. By 
so doing we get the benefit of it in two crops. 

Some have tried commercial fertilizers upon 
corn, but not with as good results as upon 
wheat. There is a diversity of opinion as to 
how best apply them to the corn and from ‘what 
I have observed I find they give best returns 
when applied with the fertilizer wheat drill, just 
before the corn is planted. By this method they 
are evenly distributed and as the corn grows and 
the roots reach out they are constantly coming 
in contact with plant food. 

As to the kind and amount to be applied that 
must be governed by the kind of soil. I have 
been ‘trying fertilizers on wheat for several 
years and I now know what pays me best. It 
will pay any farmer to conduct some experi- 
ments along this line and ascertain for a cer- 
tainty what his soil needs. I have a clay loam 
and have tried a great many of the different 
forms of commercial fertilizer in an experimen- 
tal way. I have found that a plain acid phos- 
phate will give me as good results as anything 
I can use. I want it to contain about 14% avail- 
able phosphoric acid. I have also found that it 
does not pay me to use above 200 pounds per 
acre. I use a combination drill, drilling the 
wheat and fertilizer at one operation, using: 200 
pounds fertilizer and 1% bushels of wheat per 
acre, - - 
I have had men tell me that they would not 
allow commercial fertilizers upon their farms, 


a 


and giving as their reason that it would be but — 


a few years until their soil would become hard 
and compact. That always seems to me like a 
very poor argument when we take into consider- 
ation that‘an acre contains 43,560 square feet, 
and if we/will take 200 pounds and evenly: dis- 
tribute it over an acre, it will be seen that each 
square foot will receive a very small portion. 
If we use ohly commercial fertilizers we are sup- 
plying no humus. We must secure this by grow- 
ing.some of the legumes and by the intelligent 
use, of stable and barnyard manure, practice a 
rotation of crops and then in connection use com- 
“meréfal fertilizers in a systematic and intelli- 
bent manné?. We will then have a combinatien 
that is certain to win. 


“Beans. for Feed—The damaged or cull beans 
"that Adcutitilate at bean houses férm a valuable 
stock. food. Bean straw is a.splendid forage 
andisiespecially adapted to feeding to sheep 
and dairy cows. 









SEEDING OATS IN THE CORN BELT 


In the middle west oats are usually seede 
ground that was in corn the previous sej<p, 
As soon as the land will work well, go oy, 
field with a seeder and sow at the rate o; 
to three bushels to the acre. This is don 
out any previous preparation, the stalk 
even being broken. Follow with a disk, goj 
lengthwise with the field, then disk crosswja 
and lastly go over the field with an ordi 
smoothing harrow. If the ground is in >» 
condition, this will be all the work that is neces. 
sary. The principal thing to be looked afte; 
to see that the oats are covered to a sufficiey; 
depth to insure proper germination and gs) 
cient moisture. 

The quantity of seed is an exceedingly impor- 
tant matter. In many cases 2% bushels is 
rule and seems to give good satisfaction. \ r 
farmers, however, find that three bushels aye 
much more satisfactory and that yields o 





na 


‘three to five bushels to the acre more ar 


result where the extra half bushel of 
put in. 

The treatment of the seed before putting 
into the seeder is also important. It shoul 
run through a fanning mill very carefully and 
all the light kernels and chaff remove 
necessary, run it through the mill twice, s 
nothing but the heaviest and plumpest ker 
remain. 

The seed should also be treated for smut. 
method is simple. Perhaps the most 
factory way is treating with formalin. In brief, 
dissolve one pound formalin in 50 gallons of 
water; place ‘seed oats on barn floor and 
sprinkle on:a portion of this solution with an 
ordinary garden sprinkling can. Begin at one 
side and shovel over the oats, sprinkling on the 
remaining portion during the process. Continue 
until the entire lot has been treated; 
over more if necessary. Allow the see? to re- 
main until it is practically dry, then it can be 
taken to the field and used. 

In some localities the old method of breaking 
the ground before sowing the oats is still in 
vogue. The best farmers, however, find that 
this is not only unnecessary, but that larger 
yields are secured where seed is sown directly 
on unplowed ground and disked in. 


shovel 


The Timber Lands in southeastern Kentucky 
and eastern Tennessee are rapidly and surely 
going into the hands of timber grabbers. There 
is a railroad now being built from a station in 
Pulaski county, Ky, on the C S railroad into the 
southeastern portion of Wayne county. !t is 
stated that the object of this road is to secure 
the coal and timber in that section. There is 10 
denying the fact that there has been a useless 
waste of much valuable timber in this section. 
By careful, scientific methods our forests would 
not be slaughtered and we would have much 
valuable timber left for future generations. |! 
hope the department of agriculture at Washing- 
ton can devise some plan for the preservation 
of the few timber districts left. Lumbermen 
ought not to be allowed to cut down these for- 
ests regardless of conditions.—[L. J. J. Sheare’, 
Wayne County, Ky. 


Profitable Market Poultry originates with 
the breeder of pure-bred stock. No one knows 
this better than the market poultryman. Hence 
the increasing demand for pure-bred stock by 
farmers. Such stock matures sooner, lays ear- 
lier and more abundantly, fattens quicker, 
weighs more, sells better and for more money 
than scrub birds. No wonder the mongrel! 's 
losing in popularity. 























PRODUCING HIGH GRADE APPLES 


The importance of spraying to secure first 
quality of fruit is recognized wherever first-class 
cyples are grown. Luther Collamer of Monroe 

inty, N Y, has had much practical experience 

ong these lines. He first began spraying about 
years ago in a small way, using a hand- 
nower pump. Four years ago, he equipped him- 
with a steam power sprayer, as shown in 

» picture reproduced as a frontispiece in this 
issue. The tower was added to this outfit last 
season, He begins work early in the spring, just 
as soon as the ground is in a condition so that 
he can go in it with his apparatus. The wagon 


S¢ 


has 6-inch tires. The tank holds 250 gallons 
erial, and three horses are used to handle it. - 


» horses are covered with blankets of heavy 

; or sail cloth to protect them from the spray. 

In a recent interview Mr Collamer said: Just 
soon as the ground can be driven on, the 
im is hitched to the spraying rig (see illustra- 
1), with its tank holding 250 gallons. To 
every 50 gallons water I use five pounds vitriol 
(bluestone), 12 pounds lime and three ounces 
enic, boiled in salsoda at the rate of 1 to 4. 
power used, is a steam pump run at 100 
inds pressure. This will produce a fine 
ray, which is carried through two lines of 
_ attached to two poles having four and six 
nozzles respectively. The pole with the six 
nozzles is 13 feet long; this is used by a man 
standing on the tower 11 feet above the ground. 
; line of hose sprays the trees from the top 
lown. ‘The other line, 50 feet long, having 
r nozzles, is connected with a 12-foot pole. 
iis lead is carried by a man on the ground, 
ho keeps one tree back and out of the spray 
first hose; he reaches the trunk, lower 
center of the trée. One side 
sprayed at a time, that de- 


and 


the tree is 


pending upon the direction of the wind. 
Such is my method for the first and 
y spraying before the blossoms appear. 


INSECT 





After the petals have nearly or quite all 
dropped, I spray again. This time I use to 
every 50 gallons water 2% pounds blue vitriol, 
12 pounds lime and two pounds arsenate of 
lead. This is the critical time of spraying; the 
leaves and miniature fruits are, very tender 
and our manner of spraying may be an aid to 
nature’s promises, or a detriment to them. To 
Save burning the foliage, or spoiling the fruit 
and still be effectual in the killing of all insect 
pests, I advise the use of arsenate of lead, and 
a smaller amount of vitriol, than is used before 
the bloom. The trees should be thoroughly 
sprayed, but not left in a dripping condition. 

The third spraying is made two or 
weeks later. It is intended to finish the apple 
scab, the moth and any insects which may sur- 
vive the second spraying. To every 50 gallons 
water, I use two pounds vitriol, 12 pounds lime 
and three ounces arsenic boiled in salsoda, in 
the ratio ‘of 1 to 4, as for first spraying. In 
my experience a small amount of vitriol is used 
in all sprays applied after bloom, as vitriol is 


three 


apt to rust the fruit. The mixture must be 
kept well stirred. This completes the third 
spraying. 


In selecting a site for an orchard, Mr Col- 
lamer prefers loamy soil with a southern slope 
and good drainage. In planting, he advises 
setting Baldwin and Greening, 45 feet apart, 
while for Cranberry Pippin, Duchess, Alexander, 
Maiden’s Blush and Pound Sweet, he thinks 35 
feet a sufficient distance. He prefers to plant 
trees. about 1 inch in diameter, wants them 
well rooted.and well headed. When planting 
he prunes the top of the young trees to about 
four leaders 8 inches long. He also prunes the 
roots if they have been scarred or injured in 
amy way., He digs a hole about 2 feet wide and 
2 feet deep, putting back about L foot of the 
best soil. The tree is carefully set with the 
roots spread out. The soil is worked around 
them, which is firmed by stamping. In. May, 


he puts, coarse manure around the_ tree 


AND FUNGOUS PESTS 
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to conserve the moisture as much as possible. 
He believes in thorough cultivation and uses 
barn manure or commercial fertilizer, as he 
thinks the trees need it. For a cover crop, he 
uses beans. In young orchards he some- 
times plants potatoes, keeping them well away 
from 





SOY 
the trees. After the trees begin to bear, 
he gives thorough cultivation until about July 
1, at which time crimson and 
left for a mulch and crop. He 
mows the clover three or four times, letting it 
lay on the ground for a mulch. The follow- 
ing spring he plows this down about 3 inches. 
This crop keeps the ground in splendid condi- 
tion and furnishes valuable feed for the trees 


clover is sown 


winter cover 


He carefully trims all his trees early in the 
spring. In this way he says he thins the fruit 
about as he desires it, taking out such twigs as 
will make a well balanced tree. He says that 
Spys and thinning than 
Harvesting 


Greenings need more 


any other variety in his orchard 


begins about August 20 on the Duchess, while 
Alexander fdllows about September 8, with 
Greening ten days later and Baldwin about 
October 5. 

Last year he sold his crop July 20 at $2 a 
barrel for fruit laid on the table. In 1902, from 
25 acres, the yield was 3050 barrels, which 


brought an $2.75, including 
1903, he 1750 barrels, 
which sold at an average of $2. In 1904, 1700 
barrels, seHing at $1.60 to $2.50 per barrel. In 
1905, 4013 barrels, which sold at $2 

that 
in. general can improve their methods of pick- 
The 
fruit is carefully picked and put on the tables 


average price of 


secured 


the package. In 


He believes farmers and fruit growers 


ing and grading. He makes two grades 


covered with canvas. They are graded and 
packed in barrels and placed in the car the 
same day. He usually finishes picking and 


packing about the last three weeks in October. 
The bulk of his crop the last year came from 
850 trees, mostly Baldwin, Greening and Twen- 
ty Ounce. 

















AN UP-TO-DATE SPRAYING OUTFIT IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


One of the most successful apple growers in’ Monrdé'teunty, N Y, is Luthe -@oudiner 
With his arm resting: on the box, is here shown. Four years,ago he secured a steamepower sprayen, and:last) vear added the tower. indicated 


in the picture. This enables him to reach the top of the trees. Details about his. cultural methods are given on this page. 


The ‘spraying outfit of Mr Collamer, who stands 
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Can Increase Your an_Increase Your Comforts! 
“Can increase Your Profits! £an__increase Your’ Profits! 


ou are interested in those things’ gue futorgpted in those things 


wedllke #0 send you ournew book about 


ELECTRIC °**ii: 


Wheels 


ELECTRIC "*¥,00 


More than a million and a quarter of them are 
in use and several hundred thousand farmers say 
that they are the best investment they ever made, 
They’ll save you more money, more work, give bet- 
ter service and greater satisfaction than any other 
metal wheel made—because They're Made Better, 
By every test they are the best. Spokes united to 
the hub. If they work loose, your money back. 
Don’t buy wheels nor wagon until you read our 
book, It may save you many dollars and it’s free. 
aetna WHEEL CoO., 

Quincy, ills. 




















PERFECT 


So simple and easy of control that 
a ten-year-old can manage it. Whole 
machine instantly sent toright orleft 


simp] pressureon the footlevers. 


KRAUS 


Pivot-Axle Sulky Cultivator 


Septite in rect ‘lls =| Bann ~ sag 
perfect 8 4 wor 'e 
Kept to its work by machine Bag not 

mouscle, Shovels instant- 
ly changed in width or 
depth while in mo- 
tion. Don’t 
waste @ man’s 

timo when a 
boy can 
dot > e 





























If your dealer 
doesn’t handle 
the Kraus don’t 
accept a substitute, 
Write us. 


AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 
Dept. 21; Akron, Ohio 


MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


® from less apples and more juice 

from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 


tra yield of juice soon pays ‘a 
for the press. A : 
HYDRAULIC Fress 























for custom work in yeur 4 
locality wili prove a 
" money-maker, mag 


Evapora' 
Apple-butter Cookers, an 
Gasoline Engines 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. ne] 


Main otnesy, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
C Moe. 38 Cortiandt St., New York, W. 














20th 


THENCH’S . Century 


Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cuitivator jit Couble 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attach Complete in 


One —— 
COLD’ MEDAL 


at Weorld’s MED 8t. 

Louis, A wonderful- 

improvement in culti- 

vators, combining every 

: movement of 

cnet and Map oo re- 
an 








ter 3 
| Becerra Mer sot all kind cf tf Tim: 





write for circular. 
The Hench & Dromgold ‘Co., Mfrs. York, Pa. 











THRI IFTY FARMERS are invited to settle In the 

ya of Maryland, where 

they will find a delightful and healthful climate, first- 

class markets for their products and plenty of:land 

at reasonalle prices. Maps and descriptive pam- 
»hiets will be sent free upon preiteetion to 

.Badenboop, Board of Immigration, Baltimore, N4. 





A Book of Verses 
Underneath the Bough 


Helps to keep the boys and girls interested and contented:on ' 
the farm. A few good books of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc., as well as the technical rural Set 
tell how to make the farm more profitable, ought to 
every subscriber's home Waals Sinnteh Sr tee conatets 
aay. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ,439 Lafayette Street, 
ork. Marquette Bldg., Chicago. Springfield, Mass. 








| contest. 


OUR MILLION DOLLAR ~CONTEST 
Cereal Contest Well Under Way 





Farmers Take Hold with a Will the Proposition to Increase Grain Growers’ Pro- 
fits—Liberal Prizes: Will Go to Contestants—The Grain Growers’ Manual 
Now Being Distributed to All Those Who Will Participate. ° 


With this the opening of April, and 
the beginnings of real activities in 
grain culture for 1906, a great many 
farmers will inaugurate their cam- 
paign of striving for one or more of 
those prizes in our million dollar 
The Grain Growers’ Manual 
is now being sent out to all farmers 
applying for it. It is-a book of near- 
ly 75 pages, and contains much val- 
uable information, aside from _ the 
specific directions and blanks to be 


| filled out by those entering the con- 





| the special prizes. 





| 


test. The large number of prizes 
tnerein printed form highly interest- 
ing reading. The manual is mailed to 
anyone who sends 5°) cents for it; or 
is given free to any person sending $1 
for a year’s subscription to this Paper, 
new or renewal, stating at the time 
that the book is wanted in lieu of 
other premium. 

The plan and details of this contest 
to increase grain growers’ profits are 
arranged on a. most. generous scale. 
This is brought out in the rules of the 
contest, and emphasized in the wide- 
spread possibilities noted in the vari- 
ous prize offers. In brief, every one 
may -come in. There are neither fees 
nor dues. To enter the contest simply 
announce the fact to American Agri- 
culturist, secure a copy of the Con- 
testant’s Manual, in order to keep a 
record, and begin.’ The reports, of 
course, must be made on the forms 
there prescribed, which are so simple 
that any farmer can readily follow 
them, ‘ 

In considering the prizes we again 
call attention to the fact that for the 
year 1906 in sweepstakes for the best 
work on one acre of corn, any of the 
varieties recommended, Orange Judd 
Company gives $500; for the best work 
on one acre of Red Fife spring wheat, 
$500; and for best work with one acre 
of Myrick oats, $500. Other prizes 
aggregating $25,000 in value are of- 
fered, some of thems limited to the 
seed recommended, others limited to 
certain seed specified by the donor of 
Still other prizes 
are open to all contestants regardless 


| of the seed used: 


One feature of this contest, quite 


| outside the matter of. prizes named, 


should be considered. Every one, 
whether winning a prize or not, pro- 


| vided his work is meritorious as shown 
| by results and complete report, will be 
|awarded an Orange Judd certificate 


setting forth the results achieved. In 
this, special stress will be laid by the 
judges upon the purity and selection 
of seed, and methods of culture, as 
well as the actual crop obtained. The 
purpose is to award this certificate 
oniy to contestants whose methods 
and crop are such as to render the 
grain they produce on the contest acre 
in 1906 worthy of indorsement for seed 
purposes. Thus every.contestant who 
plants on a contest acre in 1906 the 
seed recommended, and whose crop 
is worthy, will receive an Orange Judd 
certificate therefor. This plan should 
provide. an ample supply of the best 
possible seed grain for the farmers 
for 1907, and at prices fair to buyers, 
while profitable to producer. 
SEED GRAIN DAY BEING OBSERVED. 


Just at this'time Seed Grain Day in 
the public schools is being observed. 
Tull aritiouncément has been made in 
these pages, and interesting and in- 
spiring reports are to follow later. It 
will be recalled that this day is being 
cbserved Wednesday of the present 
week in thé scHdols south of the Ohio 
river) tobe folowed next week, north 
of that latitude, on Wednesday, April 


11. CBSA HP's AMovhting to $250 of- 
ed dig or ri are to be dis- 
& ated is Wr oft” the best work 


by thet Mounm Folks’: Grain Clubs, and 
other members.in or out of the pub- 


lic schools. Of course, the young peo- 
ple may also compete, quite independ- 
ent of this, for any of the prizes in the 
big contest for increasing grain grow- 
ers’ profits, provided only that either 
alone or with some assistance at least 
one acre is raised of corn, wheat and 
oats. 


Harvesting Prize Oats. 


The questions in the Grain Contest- 
ants’ Manual pertaining to the har- 
vesting of oats refer only to harvesting 
the crop by machinery. Quite a num-: 
ber of contestants, especially in New 
England, will harvest their oats by 
hand. This is to say that such har- 
vesting by hands allowable under the 
rules. Simply report in detail upon 
your method of harvesting by hand 
if you do not use harvesting machine, 
and this will be all right. 








Some Offers in ( Cereal Contest. 


Orange Judd Company, $5000 in cash. 
Including for 1906, for the best 
work on one acre of 
COTM .. cccccnccccccccccGi0e 
Wheat ..ccccssccesees 500.00 
Oats 500.00 

OREAD INSTITUTE of Agriculture, Manufactures 
and Commerce, at Oread postoffice, Baltimore coun- 
ty, Maryland, Henry D. Perky president, donates te 
our prize list, to be awarded by The Editor for 
best work done in this contest during 1906 by young 
men between 18 and 2% years of age who can come 
te the institute for two years, beginning with May 
1 next year (1907), ten scholarships each of the value 
of $500 annually for two years, or a total value of 
$1000 for each scholarship for the two years, aggre- 
gate value of this donation $10,000. Winner of each 
of these scholarships who graduates with honor ig 
guaranteed by Mr Perky a lucrative position. An 
adequate conception of the great value of thie liberal 
donation can only be obtained by writing Oread 
Institute, Oread, Md, for its beautiful catalog. 

JAMES J. HILL, president Great Northern rail- 
road, St Paul, Minn, offers $7875 in specials for 

in the Dakotas and Minnesota, as de- 
im earlier issues. Mr Hill’s 
total for 196 is special cash prizes of $7875, which 
he will duplicate in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 if the 
interest in the contest warrants, or a total value of 
some $40,000. 

THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA has ap- 
propriated, by special act of the legislature, $500, to 
be devoted to special prizes for South Carolina farm- 
ers in the American Agriculturist contest to increase 
grain growers’ profits. These special prizes are to 
be onnne by | a board consisting of Hon E. J. Wat- 
son cf C of agriculture, the 
president of Clemsort college, and the professor of 
agriculture of Clemson college. 

THE CONCRETE MACHINERY & CEMENT 
COMPANY of Minneapolis, Minn, a Concrete Block 
Machine made of steel and iron fo turn out con- 
erete blocks for building purposes. Value $150, 

B. G. PRATT CO, 11 Broadway, New York, do- 
mates one barrel of Scalecide, to the contestant in 
any state, who is a fruit grower and who wins the 
highest number of points in the cereal contest with 
— wheat or oats. The prize is to be awarded by 

the editors and will be delivered free at any rail- 
we station in the United States. It is valued 
a a 

HERBERT MARTIN, Suamico, Wis, one cock or 
cockerel, value $5,:er eggs trom Barred Rocks to 
the value of $5. 

RIVERSIDE MILL CO, Reno, Nev, offers $50 
worth of best wheat seed to the Nevada farmer 
who sells the best five-ton lot of wheat this season, 
conditions to comply with the Orange Judd 
contest. 

SPECIAL TO GRANGES, farmers’ clubs and 
other organizations, First prize of $25, second $18 
and third $10, to the grange or club, the largest 
proportions of whose membership enter the contest. 
These: special prizes are offered by Editor Myrick, 
individually, and aggregate in cash $50. 


TUCKER PLANT BREEDING FARM, Blodgett, 
Mo, donates selecticna from Tucker Plant Breeding 
Varm seeds from catalog of 1907, for best results 
among those farmere who plant Boone 
White seed corn, purchased from it in 190. Value 
of this donation $100. 

ROCK RIVER MFG CO, Dixon, IY, donates 
two 7 barb wire reels, retail price $10 each; 
total value $20. 

BELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO, 

, Ill, donates a No 3 Reliable hot water in- 
cubator, 10-egg size, value $16. 

© BR. TAYLOR, Hamburg, I, donates Taylor's 
Improved Premier corn, ta be selected from his cat- 
alog for 1907, to the value of $15. 


DITCH ADJUSTABLE SIEVE CO, Mansfield, O, 
will donate one of its Ditch adjustable sieves for 
grain separators, value $14. 

PETER HENDERSON & CO, % and $7 Cort- 
landt atreet, New York, N Y, donates $150 to the 
contestants scormg the highest number of points 
with Wood's Northern White Dent corn, Long’s 

jon Yellow Dent corn or Henderson's Im- 
‘Clydesdale -oata, raised from seed bought 
from Peter Henderson & Co. This amount to be 








County. 
















awarded in seeds selected from He, 
er’s Manual,”’ or Henderson's “¢ 

Garden.” The prizes will be awa; 
in any part of the United sta: es 
as follows: ‘Three first prizes of $15 
ond prizes of $10 each and ten +);. 
each, The contestants can have the 
ing and purchasing direct from Pete 
Co, any other variety of corn, whe 
Henderson’s “Farmer's Manua) ; 
latter case, the prizes will be: «4. .” 
$10; ane second prizes of $5 cach..." 

of $2.50 each. The details 

awarding of the prizes are lef 
Orange Judd company, 


3. 8. WOODWARD AND 
¥. offer 20 Woodward wateri; 
JAMES L. REID, East Lynn 
worth of Reid's Yellow Dent seed 
be six bushels, f o b, East Ly: 

HEESEN BROTHERS & co. 
contribute three of their Heesen st, 
ome each for the wheat, corn and os: ~, 
size winner selects, price $6 to $1 es 
value § 

JOHN R. CLISBY, pure-bred 












SON 





basiy 


I 











seed 





1, offers prizes of $15, $10 and tin A 
corn, to be given to those who are fort Cash 
to win premiums on corn, provid r crop a 


grown from his seed; total value in ‘a 
$0, my od 


D. L. KEYT, Perrydale, Ore, donates on 
shire boar from his well known he, d, tales on 
JOHN B. THOMPSON, Plattsburg, uo 0 
® breeder of pure-bred Berkshire hogs, gout 
thoroughbred Berkshire pig, either 8€X, Value a 
MRS C. C. TRIES, Richland ¢; 
nates a trio of fine 

value $10. 

8. F. WEAVER, Elkhorn, Wis 
toward the price of one of his pur ¥~ — 
bulls (herd headed by Prince Hendrita “tena 
Ormsby), value $25. 
GOLDEN GATE POULTRY yYarps 
Cal, donates two sittings of eggs of henna 
White Leghorns, value $. 

A. B. SOUTHWICK, Frankliny 
ene pair of his famous strain of 
turkeys, value $7, and one, pair 
Bocks, value $3; total, $10. 

3%. W. GURNEY, Cummington, Mass, dong 
ene thoroughbred Jersey calf, value 95, | 

STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Horace L, Br 
proprietor, Cortland, N Y, donates ove o i 
thoroughbred _ registered ein- 
calves from his famous x of cattle, to 
awarded by us to any contestant from Maine 


ter, Wis % 


Ben red Plymouth Roc, 


ille, NY, den 
Mammoth moa 
of Barred Pirmoyg) 





Oalifornia, or from Michigan to Tex y 
of this donation, $100, 

W. M. BENNINGER, Benningen, Ps donated| 
one pure-bred registered bull call, to be elected 


by him from his prize herd, 


Value $150, 





G. G. GIBBS, breeder of D Belted cattle 
Vail, N J, contributes one Du atch elted Bull eal, 
to be selected by him from his herd, value 
$60. 

B. A. HUTCHINS, Pine Plains, Dutches ( § 
Y, donates cne copy of the finest edition of 4 





great Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture to fam 
im the counties in which he represents Ameria 


Agriculturist—St Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Bay 
Washington, Montgomery, Saratoga, Dutchess, Py 
nam, Westchester, Broome, Schuyler and all Log 
Island. 

MARSHALL H, WINEBOENER, Walkersvily 
Md, contributes two trios pure-bred § C Buf ( 
Ppingtons, one at $8 in corn class, one at $ 
best report on corn for Maryland. Total value fi) 

R. D. COLE, Bridgeton, N J, to any contesta 
im Salem, Cumberland, Cape M r Atlantic coup 
ties, N J, offers a selection from his nursery cataa 
to value of $10. 

EVERETT B. SHERMAN, Harrisville, R J 
donates one thoroughbred Ayrshire bull calf, to 

@ New England or Middle states, vals 


offered in th 
$3. 


0. BR. WIDMER, Wappingers Fells, N Y, 
Jersey bull calf, to be awarded in New You 

wtate or New England, value $25. 

CHARLES W. WEAVER, Mandale, 0, & 
a@ pair of his Acme strain Dark Brahmas, valu 

BARNES MFG CO, Mansfield, 0, contribute 
complete Barnes double acting barre! spraying m 
(Fig 273), price $15.50. 

N. P. BOWSHER COMPANY, South Bend, Int 
donate to the corn glass a No % gear 
feed mill, value $48. 

©. 1. HUNT, breeder of registered Jersey cat 
Hunt, N Y, contributes to the prize list one J 












calf, to be selected by him from his berd sal 
given to the contestant to whom it is awarded 

the editor. Value of donation 

oe DILDINE, Bnugeville, N J, bree 


of thoroughbred Single Comb White Leghoms, & 
nates choice to winner of either seven sitting d 
15 eggs from his bred-to-lay strain of Single @ 
White Leghorns, or four sittings of 15 cess 
from especially mated pens of prize winners 
value $12 

MOUNT PLEASANT FARMS, Cazenovia, 5 
douates one trio Bingle Comb White Legh 
value 5 

BEAVER HIGHTS FARM —George Dobte 
Beaver, Pa, donates one trio of bis famous Let 
Brahmas, value §10. 

BB L. WELLMAN, North Clymer 
a two months’ old Cheshire pig. > 
istered stock, winner to have choice hy sex, rat 

3. A. CROSS HINGED EX‘ <Son ca 
tonville, N Y, donates three of its N nge 


y Y a 
fre 


tensions for hay carrier tracks at $10, also three @ 
Nol ~ $8; total value $54. : 
©. ELDREDGE, Palmyra, N ¥ haat yo 
Mepis. Lawn farm, and breeder of re¢i — Pr 
sheep, donates a February or March lam) 7 
flock, to be awarded by the editor. The © 
have choice of sex, value $12. +s 
STOWELL MFG & FOUNDRY 00, ee 


waukee, Wis, contributes No * AJs« : 
$5; Stowell Anti-friction hay fork lcm 
Vertical and Lateral Adjustable ~ 
hangers, $1.50, one Hanson vise (five tools 
$5; total salue $12.50, 
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Preparing for the Alfalfa Crop. reaches its greatest profit. I have raised 


|] s 
heavy crops of corn .on hill.lands but 
[From Page 450.] the season must be tolerably favorable 
fa seed with wheat or some and the preparation and cultivation 


alf 
of age ‘p on the same land. Mr Co- thorough to make,a success. On up- 
— thinks that where strictly good tands I have always got best results 
burn elj-cleaned, is used 12 pounds py planting corn after a crop of cow- ; 
eeP likely be too much rather than peas turned under the previous fall. 
ae little, other conditions being right. In the spring I lay off the rows with Weight 600. 
; that have not grown legumes a middle burster .4 feet apart, then — 
oy considerable extent usually need. with a two-horse turn plow bed back 
and inoculation with the on this furrow, leaving enough to 
necessary on these crops. burst the double moldboard plow. Any 
mers inoculate their fields fertilizer used is drilled in this fur- 
soils from fields where alfalfa row and subsoiled.in the bottom to 
uccessfully grown or by the break up the clay and mix the ma- 
ilation of the seed with specially nure. Then two furrows are thrown 
red commercial cultures. on this, making a broad list. 


seed 


Solus 
jiming 
pacter! 
Some ! 
with 
has bee! 
{no¢ 
pre pa 


The Virginia agricultural experi- When ready to sow, if early in the 


ment station in a recent bulletin, No season, this is opened and the corn 
150, on soil ino ulation with artificial planted 18 inches in the drill and 
eitures, reported as follows: Benefit lightly covered; later the grains should 
derived from inoculation 82%; no ben- be covered sufficiently deep .to be al- 
efit 8%; land already inoculated 10%. ways in moist soil, as this will insure 
Speaking of the conditions under quick germination) and a: perfect 
ghich the best r sults may be ob- stand, which is one of the secrets for 
tained, the author cf the bulletin says: jit seldom pays to’ re-plant. I use a {Patented and Patent Applied For. 


“Above all things, it should be re- planter of the latest design and,, since , 
Our mall shows there are thousands 


membered that no inoculation will getting it, have never missed getting =] tat CS , 
poor results due to bad , When the plants are | 0 oO rowers! of farmers anxious to obtain the 


overcome a good stand. 

seed, improperly prepared seed beds, well up and the ground in proper con- | Best Potato Digger. We will be pleased to arrange with five or more 

bad cultivation of land, weeds and dition, I go over the field with a small | manufacturers, for a field trial; on condition that each competitor shall deposit 
~ ’ 


ri or adverse climatic conditions. toothed cultivat set t , , . 
grass, »€ C cu vator .Sé€ oOo run very . 
Liming where needed and the addi- close to the plants, breaking the crust | #/0O.00 with the owner of the field, to be awarded to the machine adjudged as 


tion of phosphate and potash ferti- and causing the suh to pénetrate to | having the highest degree of merit in the largest number of points by a majority 
lizers sl d not be neglected. We the roots of the young corn as that | of nine men, who are acceptable to a majority of competitors. 
have a e amount of-data to show gives it an early growth. Once through 
that where inoculation is successful it to the row, running astride, one man Guaranteed as good as the best. 
js of great value to farmers. As con- and mule can cultivate eight acres in 
erete @Xal _ resi Ragemces - i ten hours very easily. We havea rich field for agents. 
_linois, reported that by inoculation The next cultivation, two weeks 
‘ pounds nitrogen per acre was added -after the first, is thoroughly done with D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 806, YORK, PA. 
to the soil; at the market price, the ag cultivator close to the plants thoy. | ————s= - ——— —— 
nitrogen gathered in this manner was jng a little dirt to them, as this cov- 
worth $15.50 per acre. A German in- ers small weeds “and prevents the 
yesigator reports that on two occa- ground from drying out around them 
sions e nitrogen stored in the soil jin case of drouth. The plants at that 
by means of inoculation was worth time should be a foot high. The third 
acre.” should be given in two weeks after 
eT the second and shallow, but as thor- 
Early Work with Corn. ough as the previous one. At the 
J, W. FOUNTAIN, GWINNETH COUNTY, GA. last cultivation cowpeas are sown and 
. — covered by the last furrows, using one . There’s money in the hay baling busi- 
Experience in corn culture has bushel of peas to the acre. This plow- ness. A good man with, « good press 
proved bevond a doubt that the best ing is given when the corn is silking. can clear from $10 to $15 a day at contract 
selection of soil is a moist, loamy bot- The peas form a very fine cover for the work, You will do nice, clean work and 


tom not too wet. On such corn corn roots and prevent firing during P ss ge - Ray me _— tg It 
combines a8 Do other press does the two es- 


sentials of 


Fast Baling and Strength 


One of the strongest presses made and still the lightest of its class, Ins 
vestigate the Ohio and see what a money-making proposition itis for you. No other 
press made equals it in ease of operation and durability. Breakdowns are ex- 
pensive, No vexatious delays with the Ohio. Write today for new catalog de- 
scribing fully this Belt Power Press and our new Horse Power Press, and showing 
the possibilities of the hay baling business. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., Polk St. Factory, BELLEVUE, OHIO 


























A Word from Texas 


About 


The Milburn Wagon 


ExXas is the Bad Lands of the wacon business—the place where 
bubs and wueels goto pieces—the dry, hot laud where cheap 
Wagons won't do, 

Our Texas Jobber, who has in the last five years sold 15,000 MIJ.BURN’S, says: “Ihave never heard ofa 
a loose tire, a loose spoke or a checked hubon th Milburn Wagon since | have been seiifny them.” 
> d most wagons fail because of the wheels. The Milburn Wheels sme! ww! 

. Go not fali—that is the difference. And the hub, too, is all important. Look | Te 
A at the cut that shows how the spokes go in the MILBUKN hub—strongest 
just where straight tenon spokes are weakest. 
That is the way with the MILBURN, all the way through. 

These hubs are ajl turned from Pennsy!vania bieck birch, @ close- 
potas, sound, durable timber. They are stored in well-ventilated 
Idings for years. Whendry they are Carefully culled and all checked 
hubs are thrown out. The good ones are then soaked in hot boiled 

VIRGINIANS ON T ° linseed oil, The oil soaks into the pores and, drying there, makes them 

HE TOBACCO AND ALFALFA SPECIAL impervicusto moisture. They will not swell in wet weather or shrink 

weather. They are then mortised to take our prgulios double 

The : as shown in the cut, ‘Thef are then ba: a; ‘all bahds 

traty ae Southern railway company operated a tobacco and alfalfa special i at tensile strength. Bands are welded by 

a ovet 800 miles of their road in Virginia a few weeks ago, as previously — ~ AT, wy ye 

— lone d in American Agriculturist. The trip occupied one week in day coss. ‘ 

iad schedule was maintained that permitted 30-minute addresses at . i 


One of these interesting audiences, at Culpeper, Va, They the kinds of things you ought to know all about, before you buy any wagon. 
oe meatthans che to you wn ooilee 
wagon. Mis Free. Write for it. 








Several days were spent along the Norfolk and Western And a little Wagon Book. Reading it will make any man @ good 
. Shamel and W. W. Cobey of the Unted States department of Judge ofa 
: considered tobacco, while J. W. Westgate handled alfalfa. C. W. MILBURN WAGON CO., Dept. B, Toledo, 0. 
Po Selm in of Maryland, G. W. Koiner, Virginia commissioner of agricul- 
MY "Pi C. W.'Heater, president of the state board. accompanied the train. 
‘ichards, land and industrial agent of the Southern, said recently ;.“‘As 


————— a 
far as Viroinia 3 7 ’ 
— _. rsinia is concerned, it was an innovation. Very large crowds of . ‘ 
~ oe 5 breeted the train at the various stopping places... The..Jeetures : uA » 
‘emirably designed to attract and hold the interest ofthe’ farmer on ‘ 


Subjects which are of vit i st i yi 

tio ‘ J vital interest in Virginia at this time—the,, ‘oduc- No extra expense for new plantsor fertilizer. tory i —] j ° 

On ign more uniform type of tobacco throughout a section, ebm Msing en fl t fruit in-A . — Pulls ep in catalog lifetime expert 
portant part of the state, and the installation of alfalfa in a part of ce of largest fruit-grower in America, To old friends and new wanting Berries, 


the State w Se» : 
ite where-live stock is rapidly becoming an important interest.” Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it's free. J. Hi. HALE, SO. GLASTONBURY, CONA. 


‘ 























LJ FEEDING 


OOD, big “mealy”’ potatoes 
BS4) can not be produced with- 
out a liberal amount of PoTasH 
in the fertilizer—not less than 
ten per cent. It must be in the 
form of Sulphate of PoTasH of 
highest quality. 

“Plant Food” and “Truck Farming” are two practical 


books which tell of the successtul growing of potatoes and the 
other garden truck—sent free to those who write us for them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 


BUILT FOR BUSINESS 





all 


= 





Bonnfe Binders have every practice device for cutting, 
elevating, tying and binding light, heavy or tangled grain un- 
rall conditions. ‘The Bonnie is the only successful low ele- 

vator binder made, and will take up grain when others will not. 

The reel may describe a complete circle in adjusting or may be 

adjusted horizontally, using one lever for both motions at will of 
..opetator. From drive wheel to bundle carrier the Bonnie is built for 
strength, lightest draft, accuracy in tying and tripping bundles as 
well as ease of operation. The Bonnie is aright-hand binder withall 
Tight-hand levers. Drive wheel and grain wheel have dust-proof 

oller-bearings. The Bonnie Folder explains all working parts in 
detail, and should be read by every man who has grain tocut. Sent 
free with our 1906 catalogue illustrating the complete Johnston 
line of “not in the trust” Farm Implements, Write for it today. 


«The Johnston Harvester Co., Box 912, Batavia, New York 
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FREE SEEDS 


SENT TO MARKET GARDENERS AND FARMERS. | 
We want every Market Gardener and Farmer to know what ““Northern Grown’ 
seed is and does. How it jumps right up out of the ground and hustles along to 
maturity in almost no time, while the “‘lazy’”’ Southern grown seed is SS} saiegs easy. 
We want eee oy to know anew _ — on ow + 0] } a. vat J 
season instead of one throu usin orthern Grown Sced. So we have ‘o 
GIVE AWAY SEEDS To "THOSE WHO GAN USE THEM, and who, 
ter they have examined, tested and tried the seeds, and know of their own knowledge 
erminate and how satisfactory they are, will become regular patrons. 
Send for Bi EREE Catalogue and select the seeds you wish to try (see page 118.) 
Write today SURE so the seeds will reach you before planting time. 


DARLING & BEAHAN 116 MAIN STREET, PETOSKEY, MICH. 


ara WAMU SPPENTET 





how quickly they 





PERATE 
ructi LaF ERA re. durable that it never gives 
any trouble, The driver Pletely controls the feed from his 
seat without stopping the machine. Wrought steel wheels 
with wide tires, Gen be turned in its own length. 
EASY TO LOAD 
The wages is built very low and ean be loaded quickly and 
easily. 
EASY TO BU 
Thee us saying d its superiority over 
others} rake it an-in Rhat perk for itself in # short 
The price is so reasonable that you can hardiy afford 
te be tit, Booklet uest, describing the 
ee 


Booklet free n) 
Crp og 








time. 








ou Plante 


) ant Seer ae 
Strawber ry P| Si ir, Stine eli 


ORESTOWN, N. ve 








THE SOIL 


the hot dry weather 
comes during August. 

On bottom lands the first thing is 
to turn the land broadcast in the fall 
before, @s this converts the weeds and 
grass into humus and aids in destroy- 
ing insects. It also aids in the ad- 
vancement of the-work in the spring. 
The next spring I turn this again flush 
with a two-horse plow after going 
over the soil to prevent clodding. 
Then the smocthing harrow is used te 
fine the soil thoroughly,.when it will 
be in fine shape to receive the seed 
if not plowed too wet. The rows are 
then laid off 4 feet apart and the corn 
drilled 10 inches asunder in the row. 
These stalks are allowed to stand as 
planted and thinned only where two 
stalks have came up. I cultivate my 
bottom corn in very near the same 
manner as that on upland, but some- 
times when the seasons are wet I have 
to change this rule. 


that usually 


——_————_a>——_ 
Fertilizer for the Potato Crop. 


J. F. KELLER, LICKING COUNTY, 9. 





In the excellent article by J. F. Kel- 
ler of Ohio, on “Making the potato 
crop pay,” in American Agricultu.ist 
March 10, 1906, mention is made of a 


acid and 10% actual potash. As is us- 
ual in spéaking of commercial fertili- 
zers, this means 16% available phos- 
phoric acid and 10% actual potash. I 
am anxious to know what mignt be 
the materials used in such a mixture 
to make such a high per cent of avail- 
able phosphoric acid? If both avail- 
able and insoluble phosphoric acid is 
ment, then I can quite readily under- 
stand how it can be done.—[W. O, 
Lichtsemsahner, Pennsylvania. 

It is a natural impossibility to get a 
16%phosphoric acid 10% actual potash 
formula by using acid phosphate as 
the carrier of phosphoric acid, as few 
speciments of phosphate rock will 
yield more than 16% available. It will 
take about 400 pounds sulphate of 
potash to get our 10% potash. Hence 
we can have but 1600 pounds acid 
phosphate in one ton. Thus 16% of 
1600 pounds would show 12 4-5 phos- 
phoric acid for the full ton. 

As a rule, we advise a factory mixed 
fertilizer, but it was our desire last 
year to test a bone meal on part of 
our crop thinking it might give us 
even finer, more crispy tubers, pos- 
sessing a higher condition of vitality. 
The potash was-from sulphate of pot- 
ash, and the bone was a steamed ar- 
ticle. The bone carried a small per- 
cent of nitrogen, of which we took 
little account and 27% phosphoric 
acid, principally in fine bone. Enough 
of this became available for the use of 
the crop and we figured it safely about 
the real estimate, when we started 16% 
phosphoric acid. From quite an ex- 
tensive experiment it seems we were 
not disappointed, at any rate the re- 
sults were satisfactory, and after the 
work of this season and a comparison 
of bone and phosphate we can report 
with more accuracy. 


Important Facts About Potassium, 


GEORGE WRIGHT. 








One of the most important func- 
tions of potassium is its relation to 
plant life. It is one of the most im- 
portant of all plant foods, and it is 
for the lack of it that soils often fail 
to produce a crop. It is present in 
all soils to @ greater or less extent, but 
much of it is in an unavailable con- 
dition, and before the plant can use 
it, it must be changed to a soluble 
form, and this is what tillage and 
weathering of the soil does. Even 
under the best conditions of culture, 
however, the potash becomes available 
very slowly, and after years of cultiva- 
tion of a soil it becomes necessary to 
assist nature by the addition of this 
and ‘other materials to the worn-out 
soil. 

‘Nature seems to have forseen the 
tendency.of man to be so wasteful of 
the potash in his land, by storing vast 
quantities of the salts of potash at 





commercial fertilizer of 16% phosphoric . 










Stassfurt, Germany, the - 
practically all the potash » ee 
commerce. The eleme, t is 
to the plant in building jo 
structure, in improving the 4 Woog 
fruits, in the formation of s,,4"" 
sugar, and in perhaps sti)) oth, “ S 
The forms which are po... “¢ 
for enriching the soil for ty. °," 
the plants are known as the onl 
and sulphate. Each of theca —_ 
approximately half its weigh; aan 
potash, and because o{ their z : 
solubility are easily dist 7 


soil, and readily availa) ty ee In 
The element cannot usually ‘i 
fullest benefits to the plant, hy 
unless it is accompanied py . 
supply of nitrogen 

acid, both of which are ; 
plant foods. By the judiciy 
these three materials 
frequently doubled in yiek 
ly always increased tw 
Plants are continually dra 
the soil, and it that ¢ 
maintain the supply, there must jp. 
periodic addition to replace the de 
mands made by’ plant Thus it j 
that this particular metal becomes y 
of the ingredients of al] omplete fer 
tilizers. 


Dlantg 
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Fertilizers and Farm Manures, 
PROF ,FHOMAS S} 


The difference in th 
on commercial fertilizers in the «& 
and south, 
Compared wit} 
the 


AW, 


estimate py 
















Same in th 
Mississippi basi 
is striking 
Farmers liy ing 
east and south 
Seem to cente 
upon commercia 
fertilizers, T 
in the \ 
basin are 
more inclined tg 
out their faith 
PROF SHAW. te myard > 
ure. Both parties are »robably « 
treme in their view. 


The farmers in the east and soy 
would probably be much better af 
if they made more manure, and lik 
wise those of the Mississippi basin { 
they used commercial fertilizers mom 
‘freely. The great question for each t 
solve is, which can be used mon 
cheaply and effectively, and when t 


use each and in what proportion, T 


study of the influence which the tw 
classes of manure exert will thr 
much light on the question. 

THE ACTION. OF MANURES. 


The action of farm manures is thre 


fold. It is chemical, mechanical a 
fertilizing. These manures act chem 
ically on the soil in their decay. T 
nature of that action will not be é 
scribed now. The effect of it, how 
ever, is to liberate inert fertility i 


the soil, that is, it so transforms fe 
tility in a condition which plant rod 
cannot reach, that in the change 
form they can readily take it up. ! 
this way they furnish or make 4 
cessible more plant food than t 
contain. 

Commercial fertilizers also tend 
liberate fertility in the soil and th 
feed plants, but they do not bené 


the soil mechanically. The extent! 
which they liberate fertility depen 
on their constituents and on the 0 
dition in which inert fertility is foul 
in the soil. They thus stimulate ® 
soil up to a certain limit, but Ué 
power in this respect fails after 
time, caused in part by the aver 
mechanical conditions which event 
ally come to all soils not suppllt 

form é 


with vegetable matter in the 
stable manure and of roots such 
clover or of green crops buried. 
There is another action also of thé 
fertilizers and that furnishes the 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 













For the Land’s Sake—use Bowls 
fertilizers. They-enrich the eart 


‘1 a sense as to the most profit- 
able way- of applying them. They 
quicken the action of manures and of 
puried green crops by hastening their 
decay. Because of this and because 
commercial fertilizers do not benefit 

echanically, the aim should be 
wherever practicable to apply them 
they are applied on land that is 
sufficie! tly stocked with vegetable 
matter to keep it in @ proper me- 
condition 


I 


soL- 


wht 


ch 
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Raising Tomatoes for Canning Purposes. 


you give me a few pointers on 
tomatoes for canning pur- 
What varieties do best in this 
how many plants are usually 
it to an acre, and how many 
uund cans are’ generally se- 
from a ton of tomatoes?— 
is C. Colt, Essex county, N J. 
» northern part of New Jersey 
st popular varieties of tomatoes 
nning purposes are Livingston 
tion and Paragon. In the 
rn portion farmers grow these 
irieties, also Stone and Cum- 
d Red. In many parts of Mary- 
new Stone and Paragon give 
satisfaction. Delaware grow- 
lso favor these two varieties. 
xperienced canner and farmer 
American Agriculturist from 
says he uses the Stone in 
ice to all others, although he 
rs both Paragon and Perfec- 
od, Many Delaware growers 
ragon and Stone with excellent 


seems to be yariance in the 
er of plants set out to the acre. 
iware most farmers set their 
4 feet each way, giving about 
ants to the acre. In parts of 
land and New Jersey plants are 
yre closely together, oftentimes 
apart, and from 3000 to 3600 
is given to each acre. 
yield varies greatly according 
rable or unfavorable season, 
of fertilizer applied, adapta- 
tf the soil to the crop, etc, rang- 
o to 15 tons per acre. The 
ire average is perhaps four to 
ons, whereas many New Jersey 
rs receive five to eight tons. 
ily, however, canners fn your 
gure on about four tons te 
sto the acre. In parts of Mary- 
average of six tons is often 


1© number of three pound cans 
ed from a ton of tomatoes also 
greatly according to the charac- 


“~ 7 rrTte 


wry 
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ter and quality of the crop, etc. Del- 
aware canners figure on an average of 
400 cans or slightly less; in New Jer- 
sey they make-3) to 400 cans, while 
some Maryland packers squeeze out 
500 cans. 

Doubtless some of our readers in 
sections further north will be inter- 
ested in the subject of producing to- 
matoes for canners. One of the most 
extensive factory operators in New 
York says there are no better varie- 
ties for growérs than Livingston 
Beauty and Livingston Perfection. 

Ordinarily an average yield per acre 
in New York state will not run much 
above five to six tons, although in ex- 
ceptional cases the harvest will go 15 
tons. They state that New York is too 
far north to mature the large yielding 
sorts, and their experience has been 
that is not possible to harvest a full 
yield oftener than one year out of 
four or five; ,the other seasons the 
frost kills the crop or materially 
shortens it. 


Timely Suggestions for the Onion Crop. 


J. P. UNDERWOOD, TRUMBULL COUNTY, 0. 


In growing onions, it ts very im- 
portant that the crop receive early 
attention, for if it gets. stunted with 
weeds it nevér, does as well. I con- 
structed an onion weeder which I used 
last spring for: the first time and con- 
sider it a most excellent tool, as it 
saves hand weéding, if used in time. 
When the onions are up I cultivate 
thoroughly, but do not let the weeds 
get the start of them. The time for 
planting in this section depends large- 
ly upon the season. As a rule, we 
plant from April 15 to 20, but if the 
season is late, they will do well if 
sown in May., However, when onions 
are planted early, it is a good indica- 
tion that there will develop a sound, 
well-ripened crop. 

The Yellow Globe is the variety best 
suited for our purposes. The rows 
are marked out 12 inches apart and, 
if the soil is weli-adapted for onion 
growing, they can be set from eight 
to 12 to the foot and do well. I have 
seen from 15 to 20 growing in 12 
inches, but they crowd out and pile 
up. We are rarely troubled with 
blight. We were troubled somewhat 
years ago, but now have a fine strain 
of onions. I have plowed a little 
deeper each year until we have from 
10 to 12 inches of soil. This makes 
the plants hardy and strong. 








are 








ATTRACTIVE ST LAWRENCE APPLES GROWN IN MAINE 


_ One of Maine’s many successful apple growers is Alonzo Butler of 
Kr x county. He says the above mentioned variety is giving’ ‘éxcellent re- 
‘ults in his orchards. This apple is very attractive in appearance, hardy, 
ductive, of good flavor and ripens about mid-autumn. Its whole sur- 
fac is very distinctly striped with dark red on light greenish yellow 
ground; stem rather short and slender, cavity wide; basin round, deep, 
with very obtuse rim; flavor rather acid, moderately rich and agreeable. 





ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK?» 


Thousands of Men and. Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect It. 


To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will 
Do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 


a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by [lail. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles Were to be traced to the 
kidneys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in 
the disorder of these most important organs. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,’’ begin tak- 
ing the great kidney remedy,, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys 
begin to get better they will help .all the 
other organs to‘health. A trial will convince 
anyone. 


| Didn’t Know I Had Kidney Trouble | 


I had tried so many remedies without their having benented 
me that [ was about discouraged, bat in a few days alter tak- 
ing your wonderful Swamp-Koot I began to feel better. 

I was out of health and run down generally; bad uo appe- 
tite, was dizzy and suffered with headache most of the time. ff 
I did not know that my kidneys were the cause of my 
trouble, but somehow felt they might be, and I began taking 
Swamp-Root, as above stated. There is such a pleasant taste 
to Swamp-Root, and it goes right to the spot and drives 
disease out of the system. it has cured me, making me 
stronger and better in every way, and I cheerfully recommend 
it to all —- 

atefully yours, 


MRS, A, L. WALKER, 331 East Linden St., Atlanta, Ga, 











Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- | 
sible for many kinds of diseases, and if permit- } 
ted to continue much suffering and many fatal 
results are sure to follow. Kidney trouble irri- 
tates the nerves, makes you dizzy, _ restless, 
sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water 
often during the day and obliges you to get up 
many times during the night. Unhealthy kid- 
neys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, joints 
and muscles; make your head ache and back 
ache, cause indigestion, stomach and liver 
trouble,, you get a sallow, yellow complexion, 
make you feel as though you had heart 
trouble;' you may have plenty of ambition, 
but no strength; get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous kidney remedy. 
In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most per- 
fect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that 


is known to medical science. iseanp nets to queediaih to eh) 
How To Find Out 


Ifthere is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your 
urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it 
stand twenty-four hours. If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there 
is a brick-dust settling, or if small particles float about in it, your kidneys 
are in need of immediate attention. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—So successful is Swamp-Root in promptly curing 
even the most distressing cases, that to prove its wonderful merits you may 
have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both sent ab- 
solutely Tree by mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The 
value and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers are 
advised to send for a sample bottle. 

In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that 
you read this generous offer in the American Agricuiturist 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. Don't make 
any, mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle 




















Ehime Da dienes 


62.08 up. onde ~ $5.00 up. $2.40 up. $14.25 up. 


One-Quarter to One-Half 


bee? up. Save One- standard farm tools,and nothing but the best, sold 
jing guarantee of satisfaction. Special goods for the gar- 
Seber dairyman, poultryman and stockman, and a!! kirds of 
household articles. Wholesale factory prices. Send for our 
P ost-pase cataldene, Pree, ~ oe 
$2.90 ap. $2.10 up. Cash Supply & Mfe Co., 6g Lawrence Sq., Kalamasoo, Mich. 2 Ep ia up. 


Sprayers 
tse up. 
69.50 up. 








Apple, Pear, Plum, c nerey, Peach ond Caroline 
S85 PER 100, FREIGHT PAID ¢ PAID Apple. 1 healthy, true to name and fumigated. 
nds of trees and” plants at low wholesale prices. Remember, we beat all other Feliahle 

Suz ings ia quality and price. Catalogue freé: Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva 


In the famous Fruit Belt Region. Don’t buy Jand 
or locate anywhere until you have INVESTI- 
GATED our hold . We raise the greatest. va 
riety of crops, an unexcelled markets. 
LOW.PRI LCkS EASY TERMS. Ask 
about Home: Excursions to Michigan. 

_ MICHIG 


AN LAND ASSOCIATION, Manistee, Michigan 

















See OUR Gi OUR GU ARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on | Editorial “Page. 





Potatoes 


Do away with the expensive hand work an 
make-shift methods of potato raising. xo crop-is p oo easier or more erent 
able than the potato crop produced with Iron Age Potato "Machinery. 

Iron Age (Improved Robbins) Potato Planter is the only 
pertoruting absolutely Mect psd Prope 100 per cent. correctly. No doub 
ettilizer distribution, dep th of planting and covering un erabsoluteconirol. } 


IRON ACE sdciinery 


The Iron Age Four Row Sprayer is a potato crop necessit Prevents 
damage by bugs and blight by economical application of spraying solution, 
Automatic pump and dasher. Adjustable to width of row, height of plants 
and compere oF fineness of spray. Has orchard attachment. 

0 Iron A tivator has no superior in adaptability to vary- 

aiugcrop and soil copditis ons, Specially adapted to the cultivation of potatoes. 
he Iron Age Potate Digger is light in draft 

pol thoroughly adjustable, Easily operated in ordi- 
nary soil by two horses, Elevator and shaker attach- 
ment for cent A soil and weed rede th poereeeny 
potatoes, 


early —4 without Bo or niniory. 
lew Tro ook ribes 
= ilk fastrates our = line ofl jabor 


Tron Age 
Four Row Sprayer. 
) Petato Planter, 





= gd 
























BATEMAN MFC. Co., 
Box 132BCrenioch, N. Jp 


A Better Way 
to Better 
Corn 


Qur newest cultivator possesses every 
point of real merit possessed by any 
other cultivator and in addition has several 


p< 
v4 ry F Wy 
remarkable exclusive features. 


The Keystone 
"99" Cultivator 


is all steel and malleable iron. 3, 4 or 5 shovels may be used 
on either gang which moves in unison with its wheel or may 
be operated independently, Gangs always run level— 
> whether horses are large or small they are always the 

: same. Beams widen and narrow by easily handled cen- 
ter lever which gives parallel movement of te 


New Patent Pivot Axles 


mark the greatest step in advance, 
ever made in pivot axle construc- 
tion. Note the position and form 
in the separate cuts, showing 
N both open andclosed. Pivots are 
laced where widest range of 

movement is aiforded, Always works in oil—note 
oil cup. A broad turning base holds all-firm and 


vents wabbling while operator is able toturn the 
Pols almostatrightangles. Noother cultivator so per- ; 
fectly adapted to ‘work in crooked rows and dodging ob- 
Structions. Levers shift center under any wei 7: so as 
to balance perfectly. No bearing down on horses’ necks and no flying 0 


of tongue at end of row. e most complete and perfect working lever 
fem ever placed on any cultivator. Either gang or frame hitch. 
Write for special circular describing in detail, 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE Meaplrt4 
1641 MN. Beaver St., York, Pa. 


SPN BACTERIA 


ene co., Send-for Free Booklet No. 4. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO... West Chester, Pa. 
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BIDE — 500K on SPRAYING 











ag dah of our new book on how 
apd alae deserves the € ON SPRAY: shows-inJIATURAL COLOR and 









rayen. ov gver accurately describes 216 varieties of 
terms 


fruit, Send forear of distribution. 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, ie 


yer unit you ee 


STNONAS FRFFIER, Box Ts, Mannose, 2. 





APRIL WITH VEGETABLES 







Field and Garden Hints. 


Rye For Pasture, 


meine 

I have never seen anyone make use 
of rye as a silage crop. I do not 
believe it would prove a paying crop 
for such purposes. It would not yield 
very many tons per acre before com- 
ing in head. If not cut for some days 
after heading, the stems become hard 
and woody, losiig their succulence 
rapidly. Rye when sown on fertile 
ground, early in August, with 1% 
bushels oats per acre, will make a 
rapid growth and yield an abundance 
of pasture during late autumn. This 
oats-rye feed proved great producers 
of milk of high color. The freeze of 
winter will kill the oats, but the rye 
will make a crop for harvest, if the 
ground is not needed for cropping that 
year.—[Felix Albright, Burlington 
County, N J. 








On the approach of first frosts thes 
celery is earthed up. It is stored in 
the barn basement the last week of 
October. We raise White Plume for 
use until Christmas, Golden Heart for 
late keeping. The plants are lifted 
with some earth on the roots and 
placed fairly close together in bins 
made by placing 12-inch boards on 
edge, 3% of 4 feet apart. If they 
show wilting water may be added tu 
the roots by means of a hose or 80 
as not to get on the tops-—[W. L. 
Bean, Cortland County, N Y. 





If farmers realized the importance 
of a succession of vegetables in help- 
ing a woman to prepare so many meals 
in the course of the year, they would 
make the effort of their lives in grow- 
ing this summer, the best garden they 
ever had. It’s no wonder that some 
women on the farm complain of the 
monotony of farm life, when they are 
compelled, from lack of other material, 
to serve potatoes and salt hog for so 
many meals of the year. In no other 
place is variety the spice of life, as 
at the dinner table. The garden will 
furnish the variety as nothing else 
can.—[A. B. Katkamier, Wayne Coun- 
iy, NT. 

en . 

In My Market Garden I make hot- 
beds in March and have them ready 
for seeds to plant about April 1. I 
never like to have tomato plants too 
early as they seem to lose vigor. By 
June 1 which is early enough for this 
locality I set them out. Early cabbage 
is set May 1 and the late cabbage by 
middle of June. Potatoes are’ planted 
in April. By this means I can get bet- 
ter quality tubers than by later plant- 
ing. I also begin planting sweet corn 
May 1. Small fruits, peaches and 
summer apples of which I have 
many are early attended to and 
given careful cultivation until sum- 
mer. The truck wagon is started by 
July 1 and kept going until January 
when the last of the winter apples are 
sold. Everything I raise is turned in- 
te money by that time. After that at- 
tention is given to improving plants 
for the following season and getting 
everything in readiness for the spring 
campaign.—[H. M. Relyea, Wyoming 
county N Y. 





For the Fruit Grower the interesting 
and attractive catalog now being sent 
out by Arthur J. Collins or Moores- 
town, N J, contains much of value. 
This 50 page book is intelligently illus- 
trated, showing in a helpful manner 
various kinds of fruits and nuts in- 
cluded in the Collins nursery. Peaches 
suitable for home market are made a 
specialty, .pears are described in a 
helpful manner, and apples, plums, 
cherries..and quinces are given much 
consideration. Write at once for this 
little book to which you are entitled. 
Mention, this. journal. 





Are You Ready for the season’s 








work? If not, why? 


Realizing an Ideal in a Garden, 


A. T. PAGE, BAXTER COUNTY, 4px 





(This essay won a third pri 
American Agriculturist’s Idea] r in 
den contest conducted some time , cant 

If plenty of suitable a 
is not available, a high gra; 
plete commercial fertilizer yj) 
pay to use on the garden at u 
of 500 to 1000 pounds per acre | 
gardener is urgently adviseg to bin 
his own ingredients and mix thea ot 
tilizer for each crop accor ling to in 
requirement, thus saving j; : ane 
and increasing the crops Over thos, 
treated by the factory mixed manvre 

In case one wants to oe 
truck, or the sprplus, it is the 


barr 
Manure 


amply 








market his 


thing to apply from 100 to 150 Lens 
nitrate of soda to his early anq quick 
growing vegetables, and it is wonderfy] 
how they will start in growth ang be 
ahead of everything in the marke 
It should be sown thinly along the 


rows when the leaves are dry, or dur. 
ing a rain, as it will be too strong for 
foliage, if it stays on. Two or thre 

times at intervals of a fey 
the crops so treated 


weeks Po 
is sufficie 


I plant my early stuff in peg) 


tion; and when it is cleared off | te 
and replant to late beans, 
celery, corn, ete. A _ gard 
have every foot kept in crop 
tire season to realize prof 
intensive culture as it should re 
When the second crop is matured 
no more cultivation is neede 
spinach, turnips, mustard, 
lettuce between the rows for 
ads. 

I use a combined hill and ¢ 
machine for all the small 
in narrow rows, and the mul 
My ground 


abbage 








5 ies 
tidies up 





the wide rows. are long 
rows running north and south, with 
northeast slope, so the long summer 


sun does not scorch so badly. 
The standbys are just what the fam- 
ily likes and other things are left out 
of the list. Grapes are: Co 
Campbell’s Early, Elvira, Wy 
Red; 300 plants strawberri« M al 
and Johnson’s Early, Dunlap, Aroma, 
Sample and Uncle Jim, matted 
rows; Columbian and Loudon raspber- 
ries; Early Harvest blackberries; Aus- 
tin’s dewberries. The kitchen garden 
has black seeded Simpson 1d Han- 
son lettuce; Breakfast W 
Vienna radishes; Nott’s 
Hosford’s Market and Shropshi 
Bloomsdale spinach; Chinese 
Stringless Greenpod and Dre 
lima beans; Blood turnip beet 
early and late; Sugar pars! 
moth salisfy: Ruby Ring pepper; 











bush 
s sowed 
; mam: 
Globe 


Danvers and winter onions; Early 
Jewel and Beauty tomatoes; Wake- 
field, All Head and Ball Head cab- 
bages; Purple top White Globe and 
Purple top yellow Swede _ turnips; 
Cosmopolitan and Stowell’s Evergreen 
sweet corn; Red Triumph potatoes, 
Nausemond sweet potatoes; and a few 


novelties for experiment. A row of 
novelties consists of Palmetto aspar- 
agus, Victoria rhubarb, horse-radish, 
sage, savory, spearmint, winter on- 
ions and dandelions. 


<= 


Farm Power has been the subject 
of much study and investigation by 
the Fairbanks Company of New York. 
They have published a book on the 
subject of the use of the gasoline el 
gine on the farm which contains 
summary of up-to-date informatl 
about this kind of power. If you are 
thinking of installing such an 
write this firm at once ask t 
their free book on “Farm Power. 














It Removes a Goiter—Writing re 
cently G. A. Poehringer of Butler, Pa, 
says: “My wife has used Abs rbine, 
Jr, for goiter and it has reduced it 
so that you can hardly notice it.” Ab- 
sorbine, Jr, is a mild remedy to use 
and will leave no deleterious after &f- 
fects. Price $1 per. bottle at your 
druggists or sent. postpaid upon re 
ceipt of price. “‘W. F.. Young, P D 
51. Monmouth St, Springfield, Mass. 
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“Preparation for the Strawberry Crop. 
ig, ¥, THOMAS, © CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 
Heavy clay loam seems to be the 
Peery oil in this section, partic- 
oe A disadvan- 


oT 





dry seasons. 


usr nowever, is that more cultiva- 
_— required to keep the surface 
uae “and again as plants are set in 
ast g, this work is often retarded 
Lge slowness in drying out suffi- 
Sed It is also very lumpy when 
cen hy" up after a wet picking season 
ap hi going over many times 
- a cut iy harrow to reduce it to 
wi riable lition. The best plan is 
to plow in the fall. We usually turn 
gown 2 | of Canaca Field peas, 
with a lis dressing of stable man- 
ae, AS as dry enough in the 
spring & di ing ot wood ashes is ap- 
plied and th yroughly worked in with 
the cutaway; if thought necessary 
gome complete commercial fertilizer 
js also put ¢ at this time. The patch 
jg next pretty thoroughly worked with 
a steel pin tooth smoothing harrow. 
gometim this is followed by a plank 
float. 

We tr plant when the ground 
{s moist it not sticky. Ground is 
marked out one way 2% feet apart, 
and is ¢ 1 the other way with 
rather lon: arrow shovel on shovel 
plowing making furrows 5 or 6 inches 
deep and + feet apart. A boy places 
plants in t furrow at check marks 
with cro bout level with surface. 
ia larger | follows with a hoe draw- 
{ng in soil to level up the furrow to 
the crown of the plant, around which 
itis firmly packed with the foot. For 
years I set plants with a spade and 
wondered why so many died, After 
jnvestigating I wonder Why so many 
lived. 


In setting with a spade, about the 
only way the work can be done rapid- 
ly is to push the spade down with 
the foot to a sufficient depth, then 
move the handle forward and back- 


ward until the opening is large enough 
to admit the roots of plant, which is 
then held in position and sides of 
opening pressed around it with the 
foot. Now, in firm clayey ground, the 
sides of the cavity become much im- 
pacted by the motion of the handle. 
What is worse, the point often 
moves back and forth, widening the 
hole at the bottom to such an extent 
” that a « remains after treading 
down and the plant is left suspended 
between glazed walls. By covering 
with the hoe, if the roots have been 
well shaken apart, the loose earth 
mls through and around the roots, 
h wh carefully firmed have 


nearly perfect conditions under which 
to grow. 

Cultivating begins as soon as plants 
are set. The surface is always stirred 
as soon as possible after heavy rains. 
Grass and weeds are kept out by the 
man with the hoe. For pulverizing 
the surface we have been using a one- 
horse, pin-tooth cultivator, but it is 
of little use to keep down grass or 








Weeds, 
To do a good job, a shovel culti- 
vator is run through, followed by the 


Pin-tooth to level up, and prevent as 
much as possible the escaping of mois- 


ture. Before next season I intend to 
improve the pin-tooth cultivator by 
stoving back the points of the teeth 
ard forging out in form of short 
shovels about 2 inches in diameter. 


This form of tooth is expected to 
oe out weeds and leave the surface 
evel, 


The first runners that start are 


cupped off, because a plant will often 
“es out runners before it is well es- 
tablished. As soon as plants have a 


thrifty appearance, runners are al- 
lowed to remain and cultivation the 
narrow way is discontinued. The 
form ation of a thinly matted row is 
now begun and demands much care 
and gue attention, 

It is almost necessary, when condi- 
tions are favorable to growth and run- 
hers are coming out rapidly, to go 
over the patch daily, distributing and 
fetting the young plants. which we 










try to have at least 8 inches apart. 
If they are allcwed to set too thickly 
the row might as well be full of weeds 
and grass as far as results are con- 
cerned. They deprive each other of 
sunlight and air and grow up sickly, 
with poorly developed crowns. This 
means few berries of small size and 
inferior quality. 


Set Strawberry Piants with a Trowel. 


‘Hl. W. HENBY, INDIANA. 








There are two methods used for 
putting the plants into the ground: 
One with a spade or stick, called lazy 
man’s methods of hanging the plants 
in the ground; the other the fruit 
grower’s method of setting plants and 
is done with a trowel. Py the spade or 
long stick method a@ man takes the 
spade and makes a hole for the plant 
by pushing the spade ‘in the ground to 
a depth of 5 or 6 inches then giving it 
a side movement two or three times 
or as many times as is necessary to 
compress the earth to the sides of the 
hole or smear it over so it will hold up 
until the boy has placed the plants in 
the h’.e where the spade came out, if 
he -an find such a hole. 

’f the soil is in the right condition it 
is hard to determine where the hole 
was made, but if the dirt is not enough 
to hold to the sides until the boy puts 
the plant in them the man with the 
spade is supposed to press the dirt 
around the neck of the plant with his 
boot and hold it there until a hard 
rain comes and starts the plant to 
growing. A common spade'is about 8 
inches wide and a plant 4 inches leav- 
ing a space on each side 3% inches or a 
large air chamber. _The plant is 
simply hung in a hole in the ground, 

The second method and the only 
one is to set the plant and that can 
only be done with a setting trowel. I 
have tried the spade and also plant 
setting machines, both hand and horse 
but all are failures. I use a setting 
trowel made by a blacksmith out of 
good steel. The handle is about 6 
inches long and the blade 7% inches. 
Keep it bright and sharp at the round- 
ed edges. They cost 35 cents each. 

The plant is set the same as when 
setting a tree or shrub. The hole is 
dug and the plant is set by one person. 
The dirt is packed firmly around the 
roots and some loose dirt is scattered 
around the plant, at the last moment 
to cover up the finger marks and keep 
the dirt from baking. A plant set this 
way starts immediately to grow. If I 
could get plants set with a spade for 
nothing and it cost $25 per acre to set 
with a trowel I would willingly pay the 
money difference. 

In all methods of setting great care 
must be taken not to get the plant too 
deep or too shallow. Do not cover the 
crown or let it stick too far out of the 
ground, but keep it even with the sur- 
face. 

Begin to cultiv:.te with a fine-tooth 
cultivator the next day after setting 
and hoe as soon as possible, so as to 
put fresh dirt around the plants and 
to uncover any crowns that are too 
deep. 

Bronze Monuments interest every- 
one sooner or later, and such persons 
should write at once to the Monumen- 
tal Bronze Co, Bridgeport, Ct, for de- 
signs and information. This firm won 
the gold medal at the St Louis Fair 
and have a country-wide reputation for 
the excellent designs of the monu- 
ments they put out. The bronze mon- 
ument replaces the granite as to price, 
well as being quite as permanent 
and fully as attractive. 








A Free Book of Plans of farm build- 
ings of all kinds is published by F. W- 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass, and is 
distributed to those asking for it. 
This little book contains a lot of up- 
to-date and practical information. 
There are no strings to this offer. Just 
cut out this notice and send ft with a 
2 cent stamp to the above'adiitess. 
Name this paper and you are insured 
prompt consideration. 





LOOKING TQ THE STRAWBERRY CROP 


Pulyerizing Harrow 


SIZES 
3 to 17 feet 


I deliver f. o. b. a 


t New York, Chicago, "Columbus, Lovisville, rien City, Mteasepaite, San Francisco, Portland, etc, 


(11) 459 


and Leveler, 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


The best pulverizer—chea 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
_verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
me. steel and wrought iron 
& —indestructible, _» 
- Catalog and booklet. 
=>“Anideal Harrow” by 
HenryStewart sent free- 









DUANE H. ‘NASH, Sole Manufacturer, -Millington, New Jcrsey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Oth St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th so set ure ria: 


Cor. Water and W. Gay Sis., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


ION THIS PAPER. 











TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE, 


for what you want and prices. 


Farliest ‘ande easiest ‘worked, 
‘ panes off surplus water; 
mits air to the soil. Ine 


PRODUCTIV 


val Acres of swampy land re te! med and made fertile, 
2 2 =, er s Round Drain Tile merts ever r requirement : ¢ also mnake Sewer 
=] Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side y alk Tile, ete. Write 


20UN HM, JACKSON, 30 Third Avp., Albany, 4.1, 








TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
EclinseCorn Planter 





The most complete, accurate, durable and easily 
handied double row paar in'the market. It has 
seen thocouatty tested and approved, and is equally 

Plea as the genuine single row Ecl ipse Planter. 
circular and testimonials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL, TOOL CO. 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





- Yes We 
Pay Freight 


e cash discount 
& or gl of the Frost 


on 25 
Fence. Better still, we give - 
fence that looks better yo oars 
longer than any other make. Write 
at once for ca! 
. DRAEE & c0- 29 way, B. Y. 
i8 NCE co "cree, Chie. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of origina! patents owned by us. Ne 
twist motion in our drive, No belt ov 
witch necessary N batteries what 





















p--—_ 8 ves for make and break or )ump-#park. 
—4 Woter and dust-proof. Fully guarea- 
vith teed. 

x Morsixocer Device Mra. Co. 
ain 56 Main St,Pendleton,Ind, U.S.A. 








We suena Lawn end Farm FENCE, Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, Ne 
scents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind, 





xenrere Sveryttne, 
Potatoes, Truck, ete., 
Tows at 4 time, "20 a2 


many uses. (Also a first class Tree §; 
Has HIGH PRESSURE, and delivers eeneay. 

Perfect — spamncaae i | working parts made of ‘ "BEA 

a gy i old can operate it w with 
bh. Ty Ab, hilly country). FIRST ORDER 

eae no Agent, gets wholesate jirice, or will take extra 

yield one acre our pay. Sent on 10 DAYS’ TRIAL—does 

Dot cost you one cent if not satisfactory. GUARANTEED 

for 2 yrs. We give one away, in each locality for a little 

help in Advertising. Write today for our liberal terms, 


H. 1. HURST MFG. CO., 1503 North St. Canton, 0. 





eS Pe A 


All stock guaranteed disease free— 
true to name—pure bred and heavy 


prodiiders, FPullvalue for eve 
dollar sent us. No agent's aut 


sion. Write for complete price list. - 
We wilfsave you money. i 
Hort sects, 
rt po, Kan 


HART, PIONEER 
Established 1 








veretable plan 
Tg Rs 
ie and most reliable grow- 
America. 


~Conyngham, Pa. (formerly J. E. Baticp bed 
Cement Posts. ya A them with Hoosier 





SAVE POSTS! 


Only from one-half to one 
MW third the usual number are ne- 
cessary with Page Fence—the 
greatest post saver known. 
¥ Double-strength spring steel 
horizontals is the reason. 
This saving in posts is worth 
your while. Write today. 


Wire Fence Co., Box 913 Adrian, Mich. 

























~ The finest at lowest 
prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 


+ sn 


Iron or Wire, 
built to 
your order, 







i) 


Enterpri : Write our factory. 
ean Co., 827 8. Senate, indianapolis, ind. 





LAWN FENCE 


designs. Cheap as 
a 


yyy y¥ me Catalorue 
‘ ' W free. { Briees te Comes 
tories and Churches, Address 


COILED SPRING FENCE 60, 
Box B, Winchester, Ing 





aaa 
yarn, Course ai HHome.—31208 


pwards can be m taking our Vete: 
s ce + 4 ethome during sense ~y bey ten to sim 
ng iplome positions obtained for ea 
stadentse a. of all; satisfaction gusranteeds 
stretoulasd ive fres. e 
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Sows or Drills 


Stevens phi All Com- 


Fertilizer = 















Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 
and avoid rutting fields, Shafts or tongue for one 
or two horses. Quick adjustment for drilling or 
broadcasting, fast orslow spreading. Soon makes 

til onials, 


cost iu saving fertilizer. Free circ. and testim 
Belcher @ Tevtes A. 2. 3 Co,, * 
Falls, Muss, 


Box 120, 











Lou Dillon “cave.” 


You can cultivate either +n or oA 
the rows and you can change for any width row 
from 8 to 16 inches or from a fractional part of 
an inch to 4inchesin depth by one simple move- 
ment without tools and in a moment’s, time, 

It is the easiest running cultivator made 
and the only one that man, woman or boy can 
push down the row at an easy, com- 
fortable, corftinuous walk. 

The greatest little machine ever in- 
vented for amateur gardeners, straw 
berry pare or truck farmers, 

up and works the ground 

gvenly and rapidly and in one-third 
less time than any ether cultivator. 
And if it does not suit you better 
than any other hand cultivator 
you €ver saw wewill takeit back 
and — you back _ money, 
Write today for descrip- 

tive catalog and price list, 
The strawberry growers 

best friend, 

RSS » Schalble fa. Ce., 


ANC BE 
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ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical Schoo! is the oldest and 

st school in the world teaching ELECTRICITY 
y mae oe Theoretical and practical course 
com plete 


IN ONE YEAR 


Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors 
and electrical instruments. Graduates hold 


et positions, Fourteenth year opens Sept. 
PP for Catal to_ Bliss Electrical 
Schoo G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





- Lice refuse to live 
where Pratts Lice 
Killer is used. Kill 
the lice and save your 
chickens, it’s much 


cheaper. 


EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 14x8 


Wagon Scales 
$25 C= Eee, 


wer WEIGHT CO., 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 





BINGHAMTON N.f 








PLANTING 


Silo Built of Green Timber. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





I have a friend who intends to build 
a silo in August with green, hemlock 
timber, cut last winter. Will someone 
with experience, tell me if such a silo 
will be satisfactory?—[Fred Evans, 
Fulton County, N Y. 

The hemlock should be 
a good cover over the pile. Place the 
cross pieces close to the end of the 
plank and in the middle to prevent 
checking and to give the plant a 
chance to dry out. I would as soon 
have them sawed four months before 


“stuck” with 


using as eighteen months. Do not 
dress the stuff until about two weeks 
before using. Then, again under 


cover, stick it up and it will surprise 
you by quick drying. 

In this way the lumber will be very 
dry and much smoother than if 
dressed when green. This is espe- 
cially true of hemlock. 

EEO ooo 
Choice Selection of Apple Varieties. 


¥. H. BALLOU, LICKING COUNTY, 0. 





Among first early apples Yellow 
Transparent has fairly. won a place 
in the front rank. Duchess of Olden- 
burgh and Red Astrachan are a little 
later, but excellent for culinary use 
and market. The latter I find tardy 
in*coming into bearing, but produc- 
tive and reliable after having reached 
bearing age. Benoni, a highly colored 
little apple ripening in late summer, is 
of remarkably fine quality as dessert 
fruit. For early autumn Wealthy is 
excellent. The tree is a good grower, 
comes into bearing early, and is very 
productive. The fruit is one of our 
finest for culinary use, but iS quite acid 
for eating out.of hand until thoroughly 
matured. Richard’s Graft is a com- 
paratively old variety, but is now com- 
ing to the front _as a fall sort of very 
superior quality for an eating and 
cooking apple. Maiden’s Blush will 
undoubtedly always remain popular on 
account’ of its beauty and really ex- 
cellent qualities. 

For late autumn and early winter 
no- varieties are more deservedly pop- 
ular than Jonathan and Grimes Gold- 
en. They represent the standard of 
excellence in quality as well as per- 
fection in their respective colors of 
clear, brilliant -red andgolden yellow, 
and are in demand at top prices by an 
appreciative class of.corisumers. The 
Ensee is a new. apple especially prom- 
ising for home wuse and early winter 
market. It is of very~high quality, 
and, surprising at it may seem, it 
won ‘first prize as a dessert variety 
over Grimes’ Golden at the state hort 
meeting last winter at Clyde. The 
Winter Banana is being pushed as @ 
superior sort for home use by a well 
known and réliable firm of New York, 
It is a native of Indiana, where it is 
classed with the late autumn varie- 
ties, and has not succeeded in becom- 
ing well known at its home. Among 
the many late keeping. and excellent 
winter apples one can not go far wrong 
in planting Rome Beauty, York Im- 
penat, Stark, Stayman’s Winesap. 
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Fighting California Pear Blight. 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY. 


rs 


Ss. K. BOYSEN, 





Péar blight, the disease which has 
already dene so much damage to the 
pear orchards of California, and 
whith a-‘Short time ago appeared lia- 
ble.to wipe out entirely the com- 
mercial péar growing industry in Cali- 
fornia, appears now tebe in a fair 
way of being controlled, if not entirely 
eradicated. This result has been ac- 
complished only after careful and en- 
ergetic Work on the part of those who 
had, the. matter in charge, the experts 
of the United States department of 
agrituiture, of fhe’ S8fate university 
experiment, statioi. and of the horti- 
cultural commissioner” S office. The 
work: has beenvarduousand at times 
discouraging, but persistence has done 
@ great deal: - conditions now are 


ADVERTISERS::.on «Editorial Page.| Such.as.to justify.she belief that pear 





THE*ORCHARD 


blight will soon cease to be of any 
importance. 

Much credit is due Prof M. B. 
Waite, the Washington expert, for the 
interest he has taken in this work, and 
for his untiring efforts to bring it to 
a successful conclusion. After several 
visits to California he has just re- 
turned, with four other experts, to as- 
sume charge of a campaign against 
the blight.. The co-operation of the 
growers is so essential to the success 
of the undertaking that it is to be 
hoped their interest can be thoroughly 
awakened, as without a conscientious 
watchfulness by every grower as to 
the conditions of his orchard, the 
work of the experts, however earnest, 
will not suffice. 

After years of experimenting by 
spraying and otherwise it is now 
known that the disease can be checked 
by ply cutting out the infected 
parts below the points of infection, 
and carefully burning them, then care- 
fully painting the cut surface with an 
antiseptic solution. Several sections 
have united in the work, and are mak- 
ing a general cleanup. The cutting 
out process has been tried before but 
never proved a success from lack of 
thoroughness and completeness in 
carrying out the work. These points, 
as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the disease so to know how and when 
to cut, will receive careful attention 
from the scientific workers 

It has been proved that the trees 
most susceptible to blight are those 
which are healthy, vigorous and well 
cultivated; in other words, those that 
are making rapid growth of soft, new 
tissues. Experts, therefore, advise 
that the infected trees be checked as 
muchas possible by withholding til- 
ling or cultivating for a year or so, 
pasturing sheep in the orchards for 
the purpose of keeping down weeds 
and grass. Furthermore, diminish 
water supply, avoid stimulation by 
fertilizing, and prune sparingly. 

These measures in connection with 
the present energetic attack on the 
blight, by cutting out and burning 
all the infected parts when the tree 
is dormant, being sure that not a sin- 
gle case of active blight survives the 
winter, must necessarily succeed in 
eradicating the disease, provided the 
orchardist does his part. Even if he 
thinks he has taken out all the dis.-. 
eased parts, he must yet continue to 
watch carefully—it is on thoroughness 
that the work depends.’ As it takes 
from two to three years for the dis- 
ease in an orchard to develop into a 
serious epidemic speedy removal of 
every case as soon as it appears will 
finish the work, which has been com- 
menced -with so much _ earnestness, 
successfully. 

i 


Planting the Peach Orchard, 
. J. FOSTER, MISSOURI. 

Plow deep with a turning plow. 
When I get ready to set trees I har- 
row the ground thoroughly, then 
mark off the rows both ways with a 
small single shovel plow so that the 
trees will be 18 or 20 feet apart east 
and west and 14 to 16 feet north and 
south. They may be planted closer 
on tnin soil than on rich land. Select 
good one-year-old trees from a re- 
liable nurSeryman as near home as 
possible, 

A good healthy, medium sized tree 
is better than extra large or overgrown 
trees. Dig the holes large enough to 
receive the roots without cramping. 
Cut the roots back to 5 or 6 inches. 
Place the trees in position in the hole 
so it will be about one inch deeper 
than in the nursery. Then fill in around 
the roots with finely pulverized earth 
being sure to leave no openings. Press 
the dirt down firmly with the foot. 
Then fill in again leaving 1 or 2 inches 
of lopse, dirt on top to act as a dust 
mulch and conserve moisture. 

HEADING THE TREES. 

I head» my trees very low letting the 
branches start out 12 to 18 inches 
from.the ground. The side should be 
cut_back to two or three buds leav- 

















branch o) 


ing a center ‘ 
somewhat longer so that the e tree a 
be trained to a pyramid form. May 

















should be done at time oj settin This 
the spring, but if trees are co; ney in 
or extra early in spring a * fall ; 
pruning time in the spring 1, ., anti 
back. I cut this main ste, > 
off about 24 to 30 inches fr. ' 
ground. By heading low and g; the 
ing trees in the form of a pyray., 
they will not break to pieces what 1 
loaded with fruit. Anothe; oma 
tage is that the fruit can Dickeg 
mostly from the ground at ley 
expense, ; 
——_—_ —_ <> ‘ 
A New Plum—A new ; duction ‘ 
which is receiving favorab} Om ment ‘ 
among horticulturists is the Perry 
Oriental plum. The orig 1ator, FL ; 
Perry, New Haven County, c; claims 
it is very vigorous and extremely 
hardy. It is from Satsuma <eea 1 ang 
has traces of Burbank and Gage It 
is an annual bearer and it is fine i 
quality and of rich, dark srimson t 
color. There is little lency fop 1 
skins to crack and when ripe the fryi ' 
has none of the bitte around ‘ 
the pit which is usual! haracter. t 
istic of Japanese plum \ "Perry t 
originated the America: ile and ! 
the Champion quince, bot} of - h ¢ 
productions are recogniz as prod. 1 
ucts of considerable merit t 
€ 
To Tie Up Flowers—1! F ot é 
woodeen stakes for supporting floy. t 
ers, I now use heavy gal 2 fence. I 
wire. It is much neater and practj. 
cally indestructible. I break the wire t 
into lengths of about th feet, It a 
breaks easily if slightly nicked with I 
a file. Push it firmly into the groung t 
and it is astonishing what heavy flow. f 
ers it will support. Straight lengths of t 
wire answer for most plants as the t 
leaves prevent the string pping, but l 
for flowers with long bare stems like t 
the gladiolus, make a litt loop for i 
the string near one end of the wire ; 
by bending it around some projecting f 
nail.—[J. Thorne, Connecticut. - 
4 
The Surplus Hay Crop can only best ti 
be marketed in the bale. The experi. h 
ence of hundreds of farmers has prov ] 
en this fact beyond a doubt. For this 
reason the hay press becomes a very 
profitable investment for the hay } 
grower or the local thresherman. A } 
very strong and rapid baler is th t 
Ohio hay press made by the Ohio 1 
Cultivator Co, Polk St Factory, Belle ‘ 


vue, O. This press is made in both 
belt-power and horse-power sizes suit. 


able for all conditions. Their adv o 
another page gives other facts of in 
terest. Write for the new catalog any 


descriptive matter. 


A Lasting Roof is being looked for 
by hosts of farmers. To be lasting the 
roof must contain mineral matte 
rightly applied. This end has been kept 
in mind by the J. A. & W. Bird & (%, 
of Boston, Mass, in the preparation of 
Rex Flintkote Roofing. Their roofiig 
is easy to lay, fully waterproof and not 





expensive to begin with. Every farme 
should write them for free sample 
and full particulars about this mé 
terial. Mention this paper; you ar 
entitled to a copy of booklet without . 
cost. 

Bean Oulture—Growers of Deal 
and other field crops are profiting 


by the more extended use of up-l0™ 
date machinery. The adaptability d 


the Kraus pivot axle sulky cultivate 
to the cultivation of beans, has tf 
sulted in a demand for a bean har 
vested attachment which the man 


ieohaninn are now able to supply. 
machine can be changed from @ cul 
tivator to a harvester with surprising 





facility. Write the Akron Cultwes 
Co, of Akron, O, for free catalog, 2 
state that you saw this | otice In 
American Agriculturist. 
H.. New , 


Testing Alfalfa Seed—C. 
York: Send samples of cody to the die 
rector of the experiment station at 
Geneva, N Y. Examination will ™ 
made free. - 
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Combating the Peach . Borer. 





ARLES E- KOOGLE, WASHINGTON CO, MD. 
r ha never yet seen any method 
; that will keep the peach 
p rom getting into the tree to 


nt at least. From observa- 





: practice I think the most 
— method is to worm late in 
“ ' hen most of the worms can 
age before they have gotten 
a bark and when the injury 
8 - little. If freezing weath- 
of s doing this in November 
~ about December 1, then worm in 
he g Remove the earth from 

trunk and it can soon be 

her any borers are about 

deposit of wax and chips. If 

here is none and the bark is smooth 

time need be lost in looking for the 
yorms. 

1 evidence of their presence ex- 
src yemove the wax carefully as the 
na sometimes be removed with 





young and has not yet eaten 


it if it 1 
the bark. If it has gotten 





through 
under park go after it carefully 
with a sharp pointed, crooked iron on 
a handle and do no more injury to the 
tree than the borer would if allowed 
to remair To insure a good job al- 
low the tree to remain open several 
days I then go over them again 
when missed can be easily de- 
tected. Then place a pint to a quart 
of ground tobacco around the trunk 
ording to the size of the tree. With 


th placed over it this will be a 
» for the next season. 
rowers advocate washing the 
the spring to’ prevent the 
ym. laying thin eggs thereon, 
adults are coming out of 
ons, winged and ready for 
n May to September it would 





ti repeated application to be effec- 
t through the whole season. I be- 
lieve it to be an advantage to mound 
the ear around the trees several 
whes as the worm can be gotten 
much more easily and will be kept 
from getting down among the roots 
ere they can seldom be reached. 


> has much loss from the 
where orchardists 
look after them. 
true in young or- 


been 





bore 1 this section 
have neglected to 
is this 





I ny useful and valuable 
lps in American Agriculturist and 
n advantage of them many 

the articles 


s I like especially 
Shaw.—[H. 








_ by Prof Thomas 
man, Cortland County, N Y. 


To Prevent Cut Worm Injuriés. 





Cutworms become injurious when 
their natural food. is 
make room for a cultivated crop, as 
when cabbage takes the place of sod. 
It is therefore essential to success 
that measures be taken to prevent, 
rather than cure the damage. 


“FRUIT ENEMIPES’ 


destroyed to | 


Unquestionably the best-method of | 


preventing cutworm attacks is to plow 
the sod ground as early in the fall as 
possible, so the females will be forced 
to lay eggs elsewhere; they seek sod 
land or meadow. Where this cannot 
be done the land should be plowed 
early in spring and kept. absolutely 
bare of plants by the harrow and the 
weeder until the crop is planted. 


Planting should be as late as 
possible. 
The so-called remedies for cut- 


worms are all ineffective and more or 
less expensive. They are applied only 
when drainage has already been done. 
So, not only the expense of the mix- 
ture and the cost of applying it must 
be figured in, but also the loss of time 
in more important directions. In a 
little garden or on a small farm this 
may not seem worth considering, but 
when acres, rather than square rods 
are to be treated, the case becomes 
serious. Nothing is so,effective as the 
first methods of prevention mentioned. 
Where that cannot be put in practice 
the second may be employed. 


The Perfect Seedbed is all essential 
in the growing of the grains and it has 
only been in recent years that farmers 
generally have fully realized this. One 
of the most perfect tools ever perfected 
for the fining of the surface of the soil 
is the Acme pulverizing harrow which 
was invented and is made by Duane H. 
Nash, Millington, N J. This tool has 
been on the market for many years 
and is just now becoming to be appre- 
ciated. 
of interest in the literature which may 
be secured upon request to-Mr Nash. 








Dry Hydrate of Lime formed by 
slaking fresh lime™ with just water 
enough to crumble it into a fine pow- 
der is used as an insecticide. It is 
still very caustic and fatal to the 
larvae of asparagus beetles, slugs on 
currant, pear, plum, etc, and other 
larvae having a moist surface. Ap- 
plications are best made in the morn- 
ing, while plants and insects are yet 
a little damp. 


Every farmer will find much | 
















SPRAY, SPRAY, 
SPRAY 


your trees for the 


Codiing Moth and All Leaf 
Eating insects with the 
Best and Safest Poison 


Swift's 
Arsenate of Lead 
it wes. not ean AND 


Merrimac Chemical Go., 


33 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Write for tree booklet. 
FOR SALE BY 


W. 8. Stevens, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Benton, Hall & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Williamson Dyedens Co, ~ , iL 


Lake, Utah, 
Franciice Cal, 


Langley, Michaels Co., San 
Ban. Monte Fruit Co., Watsonville, Cal. 


INSIST ON HAVING SWIFT'S. 



















































Let Us Build 
Your Bugsy 


We will build it to your order, save you $20 
to $25 on the price, and take all chances of 
sulting you. Our large catalog explains 
this fully; tells how we ship orders with- 
out money and 
quotes wholesale 
prices on 200 








Oa 





styles of vehicles 
and har- 
ness. 
yA’ Mailed 
FF wes M4 request. 
oo, WY It tells 
NS all about 
our 
Columbia King $60 Buggy 
at retail, and gives many valuable hints on 
selecting any kind of a rig. Before you buy 
be sure to write for our catalog and special 
offer. Address, 


free on 

which would cost you at least $75 4f bought 
820 7 

|| Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co. cincinnati, 6. 

















































Tat Y 


bs outfit Includes all the 
tools necessary for garden, 
lawn and flowes culture; of 
full standard sizes, best 
makes known and fully uar- 
anteed. A great 
this price dnd well 
oer cons! ‘eration just pow 
the beginning ef the sea 
son, as they will pay for 
theinselves in the next 
Mouths. Send for our new 
Ae list showing 
w you can share o 
profits without investi 
PS It is the most won yr 
lofferever mace eontain- 
ing one hundred useful,valu- 
able and handsome articles 
for farm and household, 
iven away free. 
ur New 600-page Cat- 
alog, No. 90, contains a 
wider variety and many new 
goods not found in old one 
at Prices Lower Than 
Ever. Write for it to-day, 
also our Grocery List show- 
ing how you can save one- 
third your living expensés. 
Freight rates lower from 
New York than apousere. 
Kstabiished 181 


White, Van Glahn & Ci, 


6 Chatham Sq., New York. 


OLDEST MAIL ORDER 
MLL AL LALA G A 


Phenomenal Seed Corn 
YELLOW DENT. VARIETY 


Average Yield 18 Barrels toacre. Ears 12 to 
16 inches long. Smalicobs. Deép grain. 
Matures early. 
$1.25 Per liushe! Ears. $2.50 Yer Bushel 
Shelled. F. ©. B Glyndon, Bags included, 
White Hall Manor Steck Farm, 
Glyndon, Md. 























Dibble’s Seed Potatoes, 


Plen y still on hand of all standard kinds. 
Stoc kot our three pew blight-resisting potatoes 
getting low. Send for otir farm seed Catalog, 
giving Bedrock Prices 
on Potatoes; Corn, Oats; ete.,end order at once, 

Buy of the grower. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 


Box A, Honeoye Falls, N , 





REDCCED PRICES on Peach Trees one year from 
eral assortment vetietics; medium Size 2 cts he ' Sn F 
each. Trees kept dormant until May Jn if not void 

R. 8. JOUNSTON, Box 3, hy _ 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on _ Editorial 


Page. 








The ¢ Old Reliable New American Cultivator Sold on an Entirely New 


Plan. 





entirely new plan. 


could serve our real customers, 


now selling all the 
farm ers who use the machines. 





leaving it fine and level. 
chinery, 
foot. That is where 
omy 
e the bars on which they roll. 






the ground, 
4 






Pring Tooth Cultivator. 
ng your ground. 


the New American C ultivator, 


to send you. 





about the good points on our C 


ROBABLY no Riding Cultivatoris so well and favorably 
known tothe farmers of this country, from East to West 
and from North to South, as the New American. We 

have sold them for many years and they have always 
given and are now giving splendid satisfaction. 
offering this Old Reliable New American Cultivator on an the 


We have been selling to the dealers, but, realizing that we 
the farmers, to better ad- 
vant ize if we were doizg business with them direct, we 
recently changed our Entire Sales Organization, and are 
product of our Factory direct to the 


The New American Spring Tooth Cultivator is a success 
be 1use the Lock Levers positively control the Teeth. 
teeth are ideal for all kinds of cultivation—they vibrate in the 
soil, they break up the lumps and scatter the fine soil loosely 
tthe surface, they do not pack the soil but pick it up and 
— and air, life and vigor into it. They do not merely plow 
gh the land leaving it in ridges, but cultivate all the 


But, to do good work they must be controlled by ma- 
The vibration which makes them so valuable to the 
soil, makes it impossible to hold them securely by hand or 
the New-American Cultivator does its 
Notice the little wheels from which the sections hang. 
These bars are Locked securely 
ny position in which they are placed, by 
LE VE RS, which are within easy reach from the seat. 
Che sections roll from side to side with entire freedom, a 
in guide them easily, and they do not swing up out of 
but are always doing the same J/evel cultivating. 
Ve furnish a Center Section with 5 Teeth with each 
This makes a splendid Harrow for 
Wecan also supply Broadcast Seeder 
tachment, or Bean Harvester Attachment, or both. 
Now we have only just touched upon one good point of 
~ There are many more, and 
they are all explained in our Cultivator Book, which we want 


Our Liberal Proposition 


And we want, not only to send you the Book which tells 
ultivator, but we want to send 








yourself about its merits, 


Nowweare stand the freight. 


don’t pay us anything. 
any deposit. You 
and use it a month 


your own. 


If you don’t find it exactly as represented—if it 
don’t show up to be all we claim, take it to_the rail- 
road station, and tell the agent to ship it back to us 
The use you have had of it won't 


Spring 
at our expense. 

cost you a penny. 
pay as 


proposition? 


the best. 


the LOCK grade. 


them just right every time. 


our cultivators. 





vators that can be turned out. 
with the high standard of quality we maintain. 
that when you buy a New American, you get a hundred cents 
worth of Cultivatorfor every dollar you invest 


You Buy from the Makers 


We sell our entire output direct to the farmers. 
business this way keeps us in close touch with the users of 


you the machine itself, so that you can find out for 


We will send you a New American Cultivator 
on trial at our own expense. 
Simply send us a trial order for 
New American Cultivator, and we will ship 
one to your railroad station, freight prepaid. You 
We don’t ask you to make 
just take the Cultivator home, 
REE on your own farm. Give 
it a good stiff test. Cultivate with it just as if it was 


If the Cultivator 7s as represented, you can 
suits your convenience. 
you any epee ume. How's that for a fair 


ou see we’re not new in the agricultural im- 
plement business. Webave been making Cultivators 
about as long as any house in existence. 

Our capital is large enough to enable us to buy 
materials in quantity. We don’t buy anything but 
The machinery in our factory is all high 
We have all the latest labor-saving devices. 
Our men have been with us for years. 
Cultivators from the ground up, and can make 
This means the finest 'Cuiti- 


if you need few parts at any time. or there ds) anything 
a — to nes all you have to do is to write to us direct. 


wi to fiad us. We know 
tyuich attetillbes, 1, Und all your dealings 


You needn’t even 


We will allow 


They know 


And at lowest cost consistent 
It means 


e rest of 


Doing find ait 
{gil p: 


are bhcer wine tie° "1 








Maker, who knows all about your machine. 

If you want to try. a New American on this. offer of ours 
you ought to writé to us at once. 
days FREE test, and long-time terms plan is bringing us 
hosts of orders, and we are already 
supply the demand. 
the story about the New American Cultivator. 
tells all eee the New Plan on which we are selling it. 
Just. say in a letter or on a.postal.card ‘Send me your New 
Cultivator Book’, and you will receive it by return mail, with 
particulars about our liberal Free Test and On-T 
sitions, -Addréss— 


AMERICAN HARROW Cae 
236 Hastings Street, 


We Let You Test it on Your Own Farm a Full MonthFREE 
































The direct te you, 3 


working cvertime to 
Our New American Cultivator Book 









AFTER THE HATCHING 
Flotida as ‘a’ Poultry State. 


Cc. FRED WARD, ORANGE COUNTY, FLA. 






I believe Florida will, before many 
years, be as famous for her fine poul- 
try products as for her oranges. There 
is no reason why. she should not, and 
Floridians are beginning to realize this 
fact. Father Nature here .gives his 
greatest aid to this enterprise, and 
poultry raising can so easily go hand 
in hand with orange culture. This 
warm climate all the year aids greatly 
in keeping the héns laying; they need 
but proper feeding, shelter and care to 
give large returns in a daily well-filled 
ege basket. But little extra food is 
needed to keep up the supply of heat 
in the fowl’s body—almost all goes 
directly ‘to form flesh or toward egg 
















































EVERY ROOF SHOULD 






production. 
The housing can be accomplished at 
small cost. Shed colony houses, 


boarded on three sides, with the south 
side covered with wire only as pro- 
tection against powders with clay or 


re frac > 
matched board floors only are neces- 


And Amatite Spells Satisfaction. : ' sary. Roosts and nests can be built 


If you want a ready roofing that will When you buy Amatite you are sur | with little expense, especially if the 
jlast for-years without painting or coat- of getting a roof that will keep out the| poultry man knows, as he should, 
‘ing, buy Amatite. If, on the other hand, | water—Pitch is absolutely impervious to | Something of simple carpentry. Jigger 


~ ‘you want something that will “ do” | water. flees, lice and mites can easily be kept 
under control by. using, weekly, a 





for a time Amatite won't interest you. We are so sure of the superiority of spray made of kerosene, soap emul- 
It is too good. It will last too long for a| A matite over any other readyroofing that | sion and a good lice killed, by having 
man who wants a temporary roofing. we are anxious that you should see a| all floors clayed or made of matched 


— as oe gfe yp Dhow ~~ ee sample which you can submit to any test en egg by ‘whitewashing oc- 
STONE go, . you like.” We are certain that Amatite | “*0D@": : 
protective mineral surface such as no | ’~ z é c In the runs nothing could be better 
other Ready Roofing’ can offer. will give better service for a longer period | than Bermuda grass, almost the only 
Its strength lies in the toughness of | at less cost, than any other ready roofing | kind cultivated in this part of the 
the materials which go into its ntake-up | made. : country. If the yards are made large 
—real wool-felt and coal tar pitch—the You may not be in need of a new roof | enough, 25x100 ft, we find by experi- 
best waterresisting materials known. at the present time, but we would like to | ment that a flock of 25 hens will not 
Pitch is used in water-proofing all the | have you know about Amatite, so that | kill this grass out, but the sod will im- 
big buildings, tunnels and subways | you will not need to investigate the roof- | Prove all the time, and furnish green 
throughout the country. Recently the | ing question when the need of a new roof | £004 most of the year. it is killed down 
old New York: Central tannel was un-| arrives.’ Write to-day for the free sample by frosts but cold weather comes late 
covered and some pitch which had been | to the Barrett Manufacturing Co.,at New | #84 warm rains early in the spring. 
in use for over thirty years was unearthed | York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland_ During ‘the winter green food can be 
and the engineers in charge of the work | Boston, Allegheny, St. Louis, Minnea | SUPPlied from the garden. 
found it just as pliable and water resisting | polis, Philadelphia, New Orleans or, Outdoor brooders, heated by lamps, 














as the TIT it was TR in. Kansas City. with part of the runway covered and 
a mmm | inclosed on three sides, work splen- 

PRY Sees <8 || didly most of the°year. However, as 

We keep ev- : ay ., 1.0 or 90 Days Trialon = || we sometimes have, three or four cold 

RY. in the Old Trusty or rainy days in succession, I prefer a 

: light frame, low pested brooder house, 


IN RY: Feed, Incu- 
POULT, tock, Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business. Call or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 


tiiey Mattie a. furnished with lamp heated indoor 


antee. Strongest hatches—less brooders, 

















asking—it’s worth havin care—less oil—most profit. Don’t We believ h of - 
pay two prices. Thousands sold. We elieve muc of the feed for 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co. cell direct. Big 1906 Book Free. chickens could be raised here. Cow- 
\ |. Mt. Johnson Co. Clay Center, Neb. J | peas with proper»working will yield 





ss==ja large crop and when dried and 
cracked give an exeellent food for this 
purpose. Experiments with other 
foods are being made. 

Farmers here have just learned to 
use beggarweed for hay and so have 
greatly reduced the expense of keep- 
ing horses and cattle. But the poul- 
try man now buys most of his feed 
stuffs shipped from other states, and 
this takes a large amount of what 
might be profit. 

Florida offers a good market for 
poultry products during the winter 
months, for the great number of 
northerners wintering here want, and 
will pay for the best of everything in 
this line... Southerners are notably 
fond of poultry, but will not pay such 
good prices, so that while the poultry 
man can dispose of his fowls during 
the summer he must take less or his 
customers will go-back to eating pork 
and hominy. Fresh meat is very 
scarce as none is shipped from the 
west to this state in summer. Eggs 
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eq RATES 















These rates are for homeseekers or all who wish te 
see this great western country. 

You need hardly expect a better chance to look over 
7) ato 2 in the growing west. 

very small capital coupled with good “hustling” 

is all that is necessary to make you a rich, landed 
westerner in a few years. 
Here are the rates and the dates: 













































April Sand 17 —April 3 and 17 sell here at prices varying from 40 
aS, her oy eprom aomorr Onnt em ca cents, oecasionally 50 cents, to 25 cents 
Naaene geese —= Utah, Nevada example) during the year. Broilers bring 35 
Nebraska a °F! same pointe || Oregon ea ate cents a pound live weight in winter; 
Colorado aucted ns Idaho ran pa tigd fhe an we have none for sale in summer. In 
Wyoming nexample) Montana | City, Utah. | Montana the spring we hatch for pullets for 

~ EsomChieago + $27.65) §85:00 From Chicago » | 46.50 $46.00 layers andthe roosters are kept for 
fe. oe eS ps ere | 4 1-4 use in summer to supply the home 

— table or occasionally sold for 18 to 20 








Write me for rates as low in proportion as those above—and 
write today, the time is growing short: 


E. L. LOMAX,G. P. A., Qmahe.Nep. eeben 


Union Pacific R. R. 





cents. a pound. 

As yet there are not many large 
poultry plants in the state and but few 
persons who are really interested in 
beautiful birds from a fancier’s point 
of view,,,but the interest is rapidly 
growing and we agree with the pro- 

























moters of th® Florida state fair ini 
year that “there is no industry “ 
Florida that has a brighter futy;, » ” 





First evens ¥ with Chicks. 


L. H. PARTRIDGE, DUPAGE CoUNTy, 4, 





If you have never raised 


Chickens 
by all means hatch and + 2 


; Se your 

first chicks with hens. The hep . 
instinct knows many things Pr ps. 
u 


will only learn by close attent ion. In 
cubators have been perfected t, . 
place where one wholly ignorant con 
cerning their management wil) ysya). 
ly, by carefully following the 


Printe 
instructions have at least Print 
cess in hatching, but the person wie 
attempts to raise chicks in a broo to 


without first naving studied chick 
habits, and this includes temperature. 
feed and the notions peculiar to chj, +k 
hood, is doomed to disaster There 
are plenty of things *o learn jn arti. 
ficial brooding even when yoy thor. 


oughly understand natural brooding 
For raising less than 100 chicks 7 
would advise the natural method, Rp. 


tween 100 and 400, efther natura) or 
artificial, with the argument in fayy, 

of artificial incubating and brooding 
increasing as the number of chicks ty 


be raised increases, and with over 4 
chicks the artificial method posse seg 
many advantages, but whichever 
method vou use it is of first impor- 


tance that the eggs used be freshly 
produced by vigorous, healthy stock 
laid less than ten’ days, if possible, 

In hatching with hens have the 
nests in places where they are not 
likely to be disturbed, and keep them 
darkened, have the nest boxes thor. 


oughly clean, make the nests of fresh 
material, be sure the hen is in good 
condition and reasonably free from 
vermin, dust her thorough! ith lice 
powder and move her to the new nest 
after dark, using care that she be not 
frightened. Place two or three 


crockery or other eggs under her and 
leave her for 24 hours before putting 
in the eggs to be hatched. ‘During 
this time she will becomie accustomed 
to the nest and will have shaped it 
to receive the eggs in a way you can- 
not do, and if for any reason she will 
not set there you will discover it be- 
fore spoiling your eggs. 

Some hens will come off to eat 


every second day; others not 
often, but if one will not come off to 
eat the third day I always lift her 
off to where food and water are 


placed near the nest. Where the hen 
has been moved to a strange nest 
for incubation, you must always see 
that she goes back to the nest again 
I always prefer to remove a hen from 
the laying coop when she is to beset. 

When the chicks are hatched see 
that they are not chilled in remov- 
ing to the coop. In early spring when 
there are likely to be cold rains I use 
floored coops large enough so the hen 
and chicks can be fed and kept in- 


side the coop during the entire day 
if necessary, although with the hen 
there to call and brood them, chicks 


even a few days old will run in and 
out of the coop all day even in stormy 
weather apparently without suffering 
any inconvenience. 

The best first feed for chicks 3 
sharp, coarse sand. Nothing else need 
be fed until the first have been 
hatched for 48 hours. I next feed 
yolks of hard boiled eggs crumbled. 
and shells crushed up fine. This is 
mixed and is fed for a day and once 
a day for two or three days follow- 
ing. Stale bread, soaked in milk and 
squeezed dry, millet seed and ralled 
or pin head oats are all very 00d feed 
for small chicks. In feeding the hen 


give her wheat, cracked corn and 
whole corn. Notice how earls = 
chicks begin to leave the pick 


and pick up the wheat and . 
corn. This is a useful lesson wae 
you come to artificial brooding. Whe? 
the chicks are about two weeks old 
I turn the hen out with them 2 part 
of each pleasant day. 
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POULTRY 


chicks came from the Hae BA in 
March and it was quite cold. They 
were put in a brooder inside the 
brooder house. They ran in and out 
and were kept- warm’ and comfortable 
and grew nicely. Feed, water and 
sand were put in the house for them 
and they enjoyed the nice, warm sun- 
shine through the window. 

When the weather grew warmer 
they ran at will over the garden at 
the right of the brooder house. They 
were the special delight of the boy 
and he would come, over several times 
a day and spade up the ground so 
that the chicks could have worms to 
their heart's content. 

My husband didn’t like to part with 
them they were such pets. He said 
he would never again make such pets 
of chicks as it was not easy to sell 
them. We sold most of that flock for 
broilers. The boy wanted to go right 
si? COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. into the chicken business. One must 


These 3a months old chicks, typi: love the chicks to handle them well. 
ay" oad by John W. Garver of i = 
Darke “ke county, O. Substitutes for Pollen. 




































Experience ‘with White Leghorn Chicks. It is a well known fact among bee- 





‘ HARRIET MONROE, LORAIN COUNTY, 0. Keepers that bees can be stimulated to 
. P early brood rearing in spring by put- 
, The first attempt at raising chicks ting out some kind of finely ground 
é hy meal if a brooder was very inter- meal or flour which they take as a 
; esting Ve had never seen them substitute for pollen, says Prof C. P. 
cared f hat way and were obliged Gillette of Colorado experiment sta- 
to work by faith and not by sight. tion. Writers vary in their opinions 
We must build a brooder house, so a as to what is the best, but it is com- 
jano box Was procured and converted monly recommended to use rye, oat 
: into a small house with a door and or pea meal. Common wheat flour, 
; windo lso a@ small door through wheat middlings,~ cornmeal, barley 
which e chicks could run in and meal and malt all have their advo- 
7 out at ir desire. The house was cates. It was thought best to put out 
‘ overed ith building paper which at one time a good numberof these 
made it ry warm and comfortable. substitutes for the purpose of de- 
The bro r house shown in cut is termining which would be given the 
the one rred to and our neighbor preference by the bees. To do this 


Ot n interested spectator. The a number of boards were laid flat upon 











NOTABLE FARM BRED PULLET. 


the this Barred Plymouth Rock, Vesta, is a pullet directly descended from 

” cup prize winner at Rochester and Chicago in 1904. She is one of 

ly agate rs which have free range on E. M. Buechley’s farm in Darke 
ee ang The description given under a cut in a January issue ap- 
his bird but was there wrongly placed. 
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‘Keen Kutter Tools stand every test of a good tool. You can take a Keen Kutter 

saw, bend the end of the blade around wnfil it touches the handle and it will 

spring back straight and true. Every other kind of a Keen Kutter Tool is as 

good a tool of its class as the Keen prod Hand Saw. The Keen Kutter brand 
covers a complete line of tools, and ev 


KEEN KUTTER 


is made of the finest steel and made in the best possible manner by expert 

bine This quality tells in actual use—it means freedom from constant sharp- 
ening—it means long and satisfactory service. Evenin the beginning Keen Kutter 
Tools cost little more than inferior qualities—in the end they are by far the cheapest 
tools you can buy. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 36 
years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Foliowing are a few kinds of Keen Katter Tools, which your dealer 
should have—if he hasn't them, write us and we will see that you are —— 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, 
Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool <.abinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass 
Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, 
Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., 
ne Knives of all kinds. Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and 

otto : 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Kegistered. 


Tool Booklet. SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, . . St. Louls and New York, 
— 





































| Fertile eggs, large | 
hatches and healthy 


Successful 
incubators 


Tried, +proven under all conditions. 
They ‘li hatch the mostend strong- 
est chicks for you. Take nochances. 
Fa Successful Incubators and 

| Srooders and make failure impossible, Incubator and 
chicks. where TALCCS | | Pouttry catalog Free. Booklet, “Proper Care and Feeding 

° Small Chicks,” 10c, 60¢ poultry paper one year, 10c. 

r Co. Dep104. Des Moines. la. 
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‘Poultry: Food is fed. 
| * 1 2-200'e 


The original Poultry INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
Food of America. 





action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


as 


$I. PER MONTH 























Ge to §2. 
per month fents any incubator. 
Ohatham Incubator. ent pays for it. We Pay the Freight. 
it at same prices ui! 


plans and parts an 








You see | build sae Prices, ready to use: 6¢ eg 
work, If not entirely | 00; 100 egg 09; 20 egg 812.75. Brood- 
return it at our expense. ers, 63.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free, 
aap zeut ee BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Bex 13, Springfield, O, 








catalogue. 
then try sy ite today 
eg Co.Ltd. 246Wesson Ave.Detrolt, Mich, 


Our Money-Back Guarantee 


Every incubator we sell absolutely 
money, ry rnaranteed to do all we 
claim. Reliable isthe only 
fneubator with double heating sys- 
e catalog tells all about it. 
Pure-bred Poultry E for 
hatching. Ask for prices, 


able incubator & Brooder Co.. Box B-1 Ovincy, Ml,, U.S.A. 





Bee Keeping | 


is fascinating work and givesbig | 
returns on” small: investment, | 
‘Take it up as a recreation or | 
business. Our.Bee book, 500 | 
| 










pages, tells all about the busi- 
ness, iJlustrated, $1.20 postpaid. 
60 page’bodklet and sam ple copy 
Bee paper free. Send postal. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


1.00 per setting. illustrated booklet free 


Roll 
FGGS & From 70 varieties of thoreughbred poultry 
aneiers Steck Yards, Fricks, Pa. 














Wanted for oar Forged Pteel Com- 
bination Matehbet, Wire Cutie 
S Staple Puller, ete., 6 towls la ong 
Remarkable seller. You can seh 
MERS more than you have any idea. J¢ 
i y T is simply awonder. Agents sell 

OOLsS 


= high as wg thy Get a sam- 


plenty of hs “ i feed them Pro ple geigk, hy work for smail 
ceg-maki Wages when you esn make big 
arvey’s "Gut Clover money! Sample case algo contains 


Hay {s the é i the 1 to-stast Hand Sewing upeand Riveter 
— A, y test will s Soe Sean ~~ Perrin J p nan 
gases but a me... Sond for catalogue oO 1 thes: Lice Diag Wen Eggs. Wrive 


Harvey Seed Co., LODEIlicott St., Buffale, N. ¥. — 













Gaal Goteeas plea anes 
+ Dept. 826, Pellsttarem, Obie. 
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FOR MORE AND 








Jerseys in the world. 


the advertisement of 


Continental 








self. Inquire. of 


Box I64 








OVER. 200” PROFIT 


IN FEEDINC. 


The Famous Filston Farm has one of the finest and largest herds of 
The manager, W, R. Harvey, formerly had 
much trouble when feeding cotton seed meal, the cows getting off- 
feed, slinking calves, and not doing well. 


which is the only feed that replaces cotton seed meal and linseed oil 
meal, owing toits high percentage of protein and fat, and, as it contains 
no starch or heating matter, this makes it a highly recommendable 
feed to feed during the summer months. He investigated the experi- 
ence of others with it, as set forth in our printed matter, tried it 
carefully, then bought in carload lots. 
“The result now for months shows an average increase in net cash 
receipts for milk of $18.40 daily, at a gross cash outlay for Continental 
Gluten of only $8. No more bad conditions, no loss of calves. We buy 
diréct from the mill at Peoria in carlots,” 
Allowing for the plant food added to the manure, this result shows 
a profit of over 200% on the milk alone! 
acre farm of Oread Institute’s School of Agriculture, Manufactures 
and Commerce, at Oread Post Office, Md. You can do as well your- 


Continental Cluten Feed Co., 


He noticed in this paper 


Gluten Feed 


Mr. Harvey says: 


And this from the 5,000 


Peoria, Ill. 
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After trying ‘different makes of cteam separators I de- 
cided to buy a U, S. as it is the easiest to clean, built 
most solid, and I believe will last me as lo 
Have had my separator over two yeats, and it 
1-00 more a year per Cow than | made before. 
I figure that my calves raised on U. S. Separator skim 
milk pay for keeping my cows. 

The cream is c ; 

I don’t feed any grain;so ] consider I am 
If I didn’t have over 12 cows I believe I 
interest on my investment if I had 


clear a year. 


doing well. 
could get 


$500.00 for a U. S. Separator. 


is no guess-work about it. 


U.S. Separator 
skim-milk makes 
StOCK pay 


why. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls Yt. 
98 warehouses throughout the U. S. and Canada, 431 





KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


Means less labor, more and 
Getter hatter, larger profits, be- 


"Separates Clean. 


Has three times the separating 
power of other makes. Does 
ot mix water with milk. 






Easier to clean and o b 
No waste. Durable, ‘Auti-rust 
Results nanan. 

ri 


y. Wo want good agents. 
KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
34 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHEST! 










More Mone 
Out of Milk 





y 








U.S. Cream Separator 


What the U. S. has done for Mr. Armstrong it will do} 
for you. Write mow for a copy of our big handsome 
1906 U. S. Separator catalog which _ tells _howAand, 

Address— 





Osceola, Ia., Jan. 15, 1906. 


as | live. 
as made 


rohit. 1 make over $40.00 a cow 


aid 
I keep books, so there 


T. G. Armstrong.” 














and up 
Does alla 













itself, no crank to 
turn, no complicated 
machinery to wash. | 
Raises cream between 
milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 







house use, calves 
no wig obag 4 






= or 
and pigs. Nocrocks or pans to handle, 
60,000 gravity separators sold in 1905. 
any other kind. 
Free Trial Given. Catalogue Free. Write today. | 
Bluffton Cream Separator Co., BoxB , Bluffton, OC. | 


RICHER MILK 


? 
the ground in the vicinity of the api- 
ary, a small pile of each kind of meal 
put upon them and notes taken up- 
on the results. 

It was found that any of the sub- 
stances used would be taken freely 
when used alone. Also that the pref- 
erence did not always go to the same 
feed. Cottonseed meal runs very high 
in protein and was not specially liked. 
So there are doubtless other reasons 
than the amount of nitrogenous food 
material that influence the bees to 
take substitutes for pollen. It is prob- 
able that the ardma and mechanical 
qualities may have much to do in 
determining their choice. It is by no 
means certain that the flour the bees 
like best is best for them, for this 
manner of supplying them nitroge- 
nous food is entirely artificial. The best 
substitute for pollen is that food 
which the bees will take and upon 
which they do best, and it seems 
probable that it will have a chemical 








composition approximating that of 
natural pollen. 
Peas and Oats Mixture, 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 
At the Michigan farmers’ institute 


roundup, Peter Voorhees of Pontiac, 
gave his experience in growing Cana- 
dian peas and oats together on his farm 
last season. He sowed 12 bushels peas 
and one bushel oats. He threshed 46 
bushels per acre of the mixture, one- 
half of which was peas. He favors 
putting in the peas with a drill and 
burying them deeply, and a week later 
putting in the oats less deeply. This 
helps to clean the- ground and gives the 
crop @ chance to grow in balance. If 
the oats are sown at the same time as 


the peas there is some danger that 
they will choke the peas. 
This experience is just in the line 


of what I have been advocating for 
years, and it is indeed refreshing to 
note this instance of its.correctness at 
this time, when men are looking about 
for protein and balanced foods as they 
never did before, a yield of 46 bushels 
per acre of this mixture furnishes a 
grand lot of food. The man who gets 
30 to 40 bushels an acre should be sat- 
isfied, for it will weigh about 45 
pounds to the bushel and will make a 
grand grain food for horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine. It is virtually in bal- 
ance and even though fed freely is not 
likely to do harm. It makes grand 
food for dairy cows fed green, and fur- 
nishes a large yield per acre. 

This crop has eminent adaptation 
for the northern two-thirds of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and for the north- 
ern half of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. It would also do well in north- 
ern Ohio and New York, and in certain 
areas of the New England states. But 
nowhere will this magnificent mixture 
grow better than in the counties of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
not distant from the lakes. The same 
is true of Ontario. 


Feed More Fodder. 


— — 


The consumption of fodder in cows 
should be encouraged, for the reason 
that it is cheaper than meal relatively. 
If the fodder is possessed of high pal- 
atability, as in the case of first class 
clover hay, they will take enough of 
it to answer their needs. But suppose 
the clover should be a little off in 
palatability through being cut at too 
advanced.a stage of growth, the cows 
would then consume less of it than 





| in the other instance. 





THE 4-LEAF CLOVER 
CREAM EXTRACTOR. 

Has utmost'ceoling capacity. 
Don’t mix milk and water. 
Inner can instantly remov- 
able, Air chamber over en- 
tire..Can. ..Ratent improved 
milk and whiter faucets. No 
water required in winter, and | 
"mang superior advant- 

ages all described in catalog | 
free. - 


mailed 
The Plymouth Mig. Co., Plymouth, Q, 





If, however, the clover in the sec- 
ond instance were run through a cut- 
ting box, and the meal were mixed 
with the clover, the increased palata- 
bility this secured would result in in- 
creased consumption of fodder, wheth- 
er the increased benefit would more 
than cover the cost of the increased 
labor would have to be determined 
by thé*conditions in each instance. 

There 4s no question, however, but 
that increased consumption of fodder 





may be secured in this wa, 
practice is now common 

meal along with silage. [t ix 
because convenient and in the 
of other cut food is a goog 
follow, but it is not thus + 


The 
feeding 
. oOMmon 
absence 


Plan ty 


crease the palatability of oa pa. 
so much as to insure better Cigna 
of the meal through ruminating . 
the part of the animals fe = 

The Ontario feeders have thig que 
tion brought to a fine point Meng 2 
them cut hay and straw on corp stallbe 
and pulp roots. These are mixeg and 
then fed, thus securing a large ,,, 
sumption of fodder. The mea) jc 4; 


ed at the time of feeding. a: 
GROW FOODS WHEN PRACTICapi5 
The concentrated foods are th. 
foods. They are growing steadily 
dearer and further advance ig likely 
to follow as the country gets i 
The item of purchasing foods js 


dear 


Older 


ing to be so large that it cuts in mi 
verely on the profits of the dairymay 
Some years ago the Minnesota dairy. 
man could get bran for $5 a ton in 
bulk, now it costs him $18 to $99, 
If, therefore, the dairyman ap 
grow substitutes on the farm, he 
should aim to do so. Where corn yjjj 
grow freely, then the aim should pe 
to grow clover and alfalfa to feeg 
along with the corn, rather than to 
buy bran or shorts. If oats, barley 
and wheat can be grown successfully, 


but not corn for the grain, then grow 
these foods in combination and grind 
them for the cows. 


——$__—- > ———_____ 
Purebreds Selling Well in Scotland, 


BY OUR ABERDEENSHIRE CORRESPONDENT, 


Perhaps at no period in 


its history 
has Great Britain provided better 
proof of its just claim to be regarded 
as the “stud farm of the world” than 


at present. The boom in Shorthorn 
cattle the past few years is almost u- 


precedented. It has only been su- 
passed once, namely during the mad 
rage of the 70’s when the Booth and 
the Bates cattle of England held uni- 
versal sway and when we had in Scot- 
land the Dunmore dispersion with its 
average of more than $2N),_ while 
there can also be pointed t that 
American precedent of the New York 
mills sale of several years ago. It is 
the Scotch type of Shorthorn that isin 
the ascendant; indeed there are very 
few herds in Britain where blood 
largely representative of the strains 
which the Quaker brothers Cruick- 
shaken evolved at Sittyton is not pres 
ent. 

The chief cause of the boom in 
Scotch Shorthorns is however the great 
demand that is being experienced 
from Argentina to which country dur 
ing the past few years large consign 
ments of “reds and roans” have gone 
from the north of Scotland A 

at Pert 


buyers at the recent joint sal 
secured 22 bulls, at an average of about 
$1300. The top price was $7500. 
The Aberdeen-Angus market has not 
been quite so bright. Readers will te 
member the great boom that existed 
for these cattle in the early 80's, when 
extensive imports of them were mae 
into the United States and Canada 
For the past three or four years the 
foreign demand for Angus has falle 
away to a minimum, and this too de- 


spite the unparalleled record estab 

lished by the breed at the various fat 

stock shows of the country. There are p 

signs however that renewed 4° tivity ~ 
is ne 


the export trade from Scotland 
at hand. 

One of the indications is the number 
of inquiries being received by various 
breeders in this country from United 
States and Argentina, At the recent 
sale at Perth Mr Escher, Iowa, 
lected a draft of the best bred heifers 
at very reasonable figures. They = 
mostly representatives of the prem 
Tillyfour family of Prides of Aberdeet 
and of the Ballindallock Ericas. The 
top price of the sale of females was 
$300 given by the Iowa breeder. Th 
top for bulls was $1350 for one sent 






































Sir George Macpherson Grant Bart of 
Ballindallock. His Majesty, King Ea- 
ward VII. 
Other branches of our farm stock 
here are also reaping advantage from 
e foreign demand. For some time 
br ers of Clydesdale horses have 
been experiencing a very remunerative 
market in Canada, and this season the 
de nand seems to be even greater than 
before. Sheep farmers of certain va- 
ties are also finding a good market 


rie 


in the Argentine. 
In the home market trade in cattle 
has been very quiet. Only the very 


pest class of finished fat cattle is bring- 
nything near $8.50 per 100 pounds 
The agitation for the re-intro- 
of Canadian store cattle has 

1 a great impetus by the intro- 
into the House of Commons 

ll to remove the present restric- 
nder which cattle from Canada 
be slaughtered at the post of 


Bes 





Separator in Southern Dairy. 
Ss. L. PHILLIPS, DECATUR COUNTY, GA. 





I first began the dairy busi- 
’ bought eight and was 
chu ng the whole milk and market- 
i ht pounds of butter a day. This 
ing only fairly well so a hand 
se] tor bought for $125. 

ll the neighbors said I was foole- 
is] ceurate account of the results 
vas kept. The first churning gave ten 
is of a much finer grade of but- 
ter than was formerly secured. It 
was so much better that the price re- 


cows 


was 


poun 


ceived was five cents a pound more 
than on the previous quality. The de- 
mand for it increased so fast I could 


not supply it for some time, although 
several more cows were bought. The 

of churning was not half as 
great as before; the cream churned 
much easier and there was not one- 
fif as much as before as only the 
cream was churned. The calves did 
mu better on skim milk than on 
butter milk. 

I consider the separator made me 
at least $1 a day. If so, it will pay 
for itself nearly three times a year. 
Many a farmer to-day stands in his 
own light because he thinks the cost 
of a separator too high. He is throw- 
ing away nearly three times its cost 
It is hard to see what is 


each year. 
th: n away but if he would buy 
a separator he would then see what 


mari cians it AI 


DAIRY AFFAIRS 


he is saving. If he would take a 
separator on trial for a while, that 
would settle jt, with him. He would 
keep it. The hand separator is to 
work wonders in dairy. Down here in 
Georgia we cannot run a dairy with- 
out a hand separator. 


Personal. 

Progressive ,agriculture with all this 
term implies has sustained a real loss 
in the recent death of Col J. B. Kille- 
brew at Nashyille, Tenn. Col Kille- 
brew was ripe in years and experience, 
and was one of the best known writers 


on agricultural and horticultural 
topics, particularly in the middle 
south. He had a wide horizon, was 


an optimist and:a firm believer in the 
broader outlook and development of 
agriculture. He was a. voluminous 
writer, and particularly well versed in 
the subject of tobacco culture. A few 
years ago, in collaboration with the 
editor_of this paper, Maj Killebrew 
wrote that standard work, Tobacco 
Leaf, covering the various phases of 
the industrv from c.lture to manufac- 
ture. For a number of years he was 
state commissioner of agriculture of 
Tennessee, and the author of ex- 
haustive reports on the crops and re- 
sources of that ‘state. 

The state horticulturist of South 
Carolina, Prof H. H. Hume, who has 
been doing such efficient work, has 
resigned his position in that state to 
take effect in September. He has 
been recently elected to a professor- 
ship at the McDonald college of St 
Anne de Bellevue at Quebec, Prof 
Hume is one of the best horticultural 
authorities in the country, having had 
wide experience along these lines, 
stretching from Canada to Florida. 
His studies of subtropical fruits has 
placed him in the front ranks as an 
authority on these subjects. Return- 
ing to his native country after a wide 
and variéd experience with horticul- 
tural problems in the United States, 
the new department at the head of 
which Prof Hume stands is sure of a 
successful future. We wish him suc- 
cess 


Churn Frequently—My experience 
is the best butter is made by churn- 
ing every day, but upon most farms 
there is not enough cream to do this. 
If churning is done but twice a week, 
good butter can be made if the cream 
has been kept cool and then ripened 
properly. Some farmers that keep but 
two or three cows churn but once a 
week; under such conditions great 
care should be taken to keep the 
cream to 50 degrees if possible.—[P. 
O. Daniels, Somerset County, Me. 
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HIGHLY FAVORED WORK OXEN, INDISPENSABLE IN 











HE EAST 


_ This .splendid yoke of oxen from a New England farm was exhibit- 
ed at @ fair last season in Westchester county, N Y. These-animals are 
Well broken and, in addition to doing a large amount of general farm 





Vicinity, “They are easily handled. 


k, are used for hauling timber for lumber purposes to a mifl in the 
The owner, who stands by their side, 


Says he would not trade them for the best pair of horses in his neigh- 


horhond. 
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PY al °) 4-2 Demand a Look inside 
rs 
TUBULAR | SO cate 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
— = DAIRY TUBULAR BOWL—All Apart 
“Bucket bowl” separator makers falsely claim to make separators with light, simple, easy- 
to-wash bowls. We are the only makers who dare show a picture of our bowl —all others 
refuse, There are secret difficulties about other bowls the makers want to hide. Pictures 
would betray them. Other makers fear pictures. Our handsome Catalog Z-100 tells these 
secrets. Write for it today. s 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR GO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 










Chicago, tl. 




































What's the use of doing a thing in a hard way when 
there’s an easy way that is better 

What's the use of breaking your back turning a hard cream 
separator when you can get an easy turner that will 
do better work? 

What's the use of taking an hour to clean a separator when 
youcan get one that you canclean thoroughly in a few minutes? 

What's the use of having tainted, off-flavor cream, when 
you can have cream of perfect flavor? No use, of course! 

Well, then, why don’t you get the separator that turns the 
most easily, that is the most easily cleaned, that can be kept 
sweeter and purerthan any other, that produces the highest 
quality cream? 

That separator is the 






Improved Frictionle 


Em pi 
as you can readily see for yourself, if you will com- 
ay ey ty others. 
‘s easier other cream separators i 
way, because itis so much simpler. —e 
Fy) nd soe secret, 
the E the work of separating is d amal 
light bowl, with a few Hight cones with Stestiy ama - 
faces, instead of the heavy bowl wih many complicated 
ee ye vd — + — separators, 
ing lighter the bow uires less m: 
labor to Sura i. Ba achinery and less 
aving fewer parts and being perfectly smooth, 
are much more quickly, mtich Lz easily, much Bn - 
thoroughly cleaned. 
Being easily kept clean, there is no danger of off-flavor 


m. 

I can’t show you the Empire construction here, but if 
you will go to an Empire agent or write to the manufactur- 
ers, they willsend you @ catalogue which shows just how 

Empire works, and you can see for yourself, 

That's better than a lot of talk, anyway, 

Writetoday. Tellhow many cows you keep and what 

‘ou do with your milk, and they'll send you some mighty in- 
Lecesting books on dairying, Address 


Empire Cream Separator Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

WESTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

A Dollar Game Free for postage. Send eight tw 

how many cows you keep and has you do with ~ a4 mith and oo enh ee 
the*‘Game of EMPIRE Success"—the most amusing, attractive and 
ooee sing, guano aver invented. Old ond younqean play. "Boshels of fun for 
on : isis inches. nd ap 2 colors; mounted on heavy bind- 

tthe Empire Boo Ask for the one you want.—1. 
and price list. -. “The EMPIRE Dai Mala 8. The ba K of 
Hiram, (story.) 4, *Figureit out for Yourself,” & A Gold Mine for 
Butter Makers. 6. Dairy Results=Dollats. 7, Money and the Way to 














You Gan Take This Separator Home - 
and Give It Thirty Days’ Tai FREE 
Will You Do It? 


This isa fair question because we mean 
just what we say. ; 
We want you to take a 


National Cream Separator 


try it and know how good it is, 
~ Weare willing to take all the risk. 


Then, when you're satisfied, and only then, 
you agree to keep the Separator. 

You will findfrom your month’s trial that 
The National is the highest grade and most 
perfectly made and finished Separator on the 
market. That it is the simplest of all—is the 
easiest t6 clean. That itis the lightest run- 
ning Separator—easiest to turn. 

That it is a perfect 
skimmer, and that it 





















If you do-mot like it, if it does not do just doesn’t get out of order. Onty 49 
what we claim, you do not pay us a cent. Remember, you don’t Inches 

Just write andaey you.do not,want itand take our word forthis— High 
why, and we ell you where to ship it. you prove it yourself. 

But df you de-like it, we have a plan by Uniess the National Lightest 
which you can pay for it easily out of the Cream Separator was Running 
extra money it will make and save for you, good enough So ship to 

t . anyone anywhere cou Easiest 

Worse you be both iniee and jury. Aad we do business this way? Cleaned 


we'll abide by your decision. 

Now, isn’t that fair? 

And this is how you can get the National 
on a month’s free trial. 

Just write tellus how many cows you 
own. oti SA patos : By setecting just the 
right size machine for your herd. 


We will then; ifyou seiistruct, ship you 
the Separator and you can take it home and 


You Anow we could not. 
Our Catalog and Dairy 
Guide is not only the hand- 

somest but most 
valuable book of 
its kind ever issued. 
Worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to any dairy farmer 


ten, O89 w900k pei ses but sent free if you ask for 
That's the only way to one. Youcan’t Book No. 72 
tell how. it’s going tow w you will Address nearest office. 
like it till’ yo: use ‘it. 
And you ought to take. a month to see how National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, WN. J. 
mo errata you have ~ The Hastings industrial Co., - Chicago, tl. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Fditorial Page. 
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setting of the sun. 
Sugar Feed. 
it by writing to us. 


SLOANS LINIMENT 


For Your Family and Your Horse 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


~ FREE TO STOCKMEN! 


Write today for frea advice on how to put 
fyour stock in prime condition and make it earn 


more money for you. 

We have the solution to the problem. 
tific as astronomy, and as sure in results as the rising and 
It is found in Green Diamond 
Thousands have proved it. 
Write today. Delays are expensive. 


CHAPIN & CO., 
Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y 


It is as scien- 


You can prove 








The Best Antiseptic Known. 


TRY IT FOR 


Rheumatism, Strains, 

Sprains, Swellings 

and Enlargements. 

Price, 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 
Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 


GIS Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


































DAIRYM 


THE J. B. FORD CO., y 
This Cleaner was awarded the highest prize, Gold Medal, at both the St. Louis sn 


Ree 


‘IT’S ON THEFARM 


It's not only in the creamery and the cheese factory, but also in the dairy and on 
the farm that you have use for 


WYANDOTIE 
AN’S CLEANER AND CLEANSER. 


Its purity, its harmless nature, its unusual cleaning properties, 
and the low price at which it is sold all combine to make it an 
article you cannot afford to be without. : 

Soap may remove the soil and grime so as to give a clean ap- 
pearance, but it leaves a greasy deposit of its own more injurious 
than that which it removes, 

, LEAN- 
DAIRYMAN S CLEANER and CL AN- 
t makes everything CLEAN, SWEET and SANI- 
TARY. Itcontains no grease, fator lye, It makesno suds. There is 
no spot 80 dirty it will not clean. No odor so foul it will not remove. 
It is a ready helper for the housewife. | 
dealer for a6-lb. sack of this new cleaning powder. 


ure and harmiess. eaves no resi 


supply you, write us. 


Sole Mfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte Mich. 
da Portland Expositiong ! 


Ask your factoryman or 
If he cannot 

























4 Lady can bold him, 
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up-to-date farmers now clip in the 
mendit. Unclipped horses stand a 
and are weakened 


years. 


PREo Tata L 
FOUR BITS IN ONE 


Cares 





with loss of fles 


Runaways, Puilers, 
ete. Send for Bit on Ten 
Day and circular showin 
the four distinct 
Pref, '. 


of using { 
J-ReBeery, Plessant Hill, Obie 





: UR HORSES IN THE SPRING 
Peet (No. 1) Clipping Machine Pricconiy $0.75 


ped tter, look better and work better. Al 

— ae ae spring. Leading veterinaries recom- 
ll night with a heavy damp coat of hair. 
h. The gearing is guaranteed for five 
ighs 36 pounds and will be sent by express on receipt 


O. D. -Anyone can use it. Send for catalog. 


f $2.00, ance C. O. 
cnicaec FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 235 Ontario St., CHICACO 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures nearly all common horse ail- 
ments. When we say cure, and it 
lever claimed 


copy. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Preparing Teams for Work. 





Horses just taken. up after a long 
rest, do not need much grain at first, 
but the quantity should be increased, 
little by little, as time advances, and 
amount of labor increases. We should 
remember that the system is not in a 
condition to digest and assimilate 
much feed at first, but that the capa- 
bilities will increase, gradually, as the 
system requires, to maintain it under 
the increased effort required to per- 
form the extra amount of labor. In- 
crease in capabilities in feeding and 
capabilities for labor, can be devel- 
oped slowly at the same time, under 
judicious management; but a horse 
that has been idle any great length 
of time, cannot be transformed, sud- 
denly, from the soft, flabby condition 
to a hardened condition capable of 
sustained effort and endurance. 

The man who really has a love for 
his horses and seeks to give them a 
chance to perform their part without 
injury to themselves, as well as in a 
manner that will be a profit to him- 
self, will study their needs under 
varying conditions, as well as the 
character of each individual horse so 
as to be able to meet the different 
requirements as they present them- 
selves. Such a man is alert, never al- 
lowing the harness’ to gall, or for 
lack of proper adjustment. He will 
not worry one’ horse or put him to 
a disadvantage beside the other. It is 
too often the case that the owner and 
driver of the horses need educating 
and training first. When failures and 
losses are met with, many find the 
man behind the team is responsible, 

An Agricultural Show will be held 
at Lagos, West Africa in November, 
1906, under the auspices of the Lagos 
government. One of the leading fea- 
tures of this show will be implements 
and machinery for cultivating tropical 
products and preparing them for the 
market. As there are no draft animals 
on the plantations and farms in West 
Africa, hand implements and ma- 
chines of this character are regarded 
desirable. Steamship companies quote 
nominal rates of freight on exhibits. 
Definite information can be secured 
by writing Hon E. A. Speed, Acting 
Colonial Secretary, Lagos, West Africa. 








Horse Clipping and Grooming by 
power has no longer its oldtime horror 


to the farmer and stableman. The | 


power clippers render that operation 
quite simple and the new Stewart 
grooming machine has proven a great 
labor saver. Every man who handles 
horses should investigate the merits 
of these inexpensive and highly en- 
dorsed machines. The Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft Co, Chicago, Ill, will fur- 
nish all the needed information upon 
request. Mention this paper. 





Members of the Cabinet—J. L., 


Pennsylvania: The president’s cabinet 
is composed of Elihu Root of New 
York, secretary of state; Leslie M. 
Shaw of Iowa, secretary of the treas- 
ury; William H. Taft of Ohio, secre- 
tary of war; William M. Moody 
of Massachusetts, attorney-general; 
George B. Cortelyou of Washington, 
D C, postmaster-general; Charles J. 
Bonaparte of Maryland, secretary of 
the navy; Ethan A. Hitchcock of Mis- 
souri, secretary of the interior; James 
Wilson of Iowa, secretary of agricul- 
ture and Victor H. Metcalf, secretary 


‘of commerce and labor. 





Onion Culture—C. E. L., Ohio: A 
commercial crop of onions is grown 
directly from seed. Full details about 
this important crop are given in the 
book entitled “The New Onion Cul- 
ture” sent postpaid from this office 
for 50 cents. 


Pushing Early Lambs. 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN. 


—_—_ 


It is an excellent plan to have 


small pens in or near the shed. . 
fast as the lambs come, they cay },, 
removed with the mother, to thec, 
pens where they can be cared fo, 


much better than if compelled to re. 
main with the flock.An old-fashioned 
teapot, with a round spout, on 
one can put a rubber nipple, is e»y.- 
venient to carry milk from cows that 
have recently freshened, and feed the 
little lambs, as they seem to require 
more than they are getting from the 
mother. The teapot is also very cop. 
venient to Set on the stove, or holq 
in hot water, to heat the milk fo, 
immediate use. Care and attention 
must be given all the little details 
A LAMB CREEP. 

Fix a little creep that the lambs 
can go through. As fast as they are 
large enough to take out of the pens 


hich 


and put with the flock with their 
mothers, they can be allowed to go 
into an adjoining pen, or om, 
where they can be fed some grain. 
Bran and fine middlings, that has 


been sweetened a little with granu. 
lated sugar, are excellent. 


As soon as they begin to eat, leave 
out the sugar and add oats to the 
other feeds. Feed only as much as 
they will eat each half day and clean 
the trough each time before putting 
in a new supply. Lambs are very fas- 
tidious and will not eat if there is 


the least bit of dirt in or near the 
feed. Put some clover hay where 
they can pick it over. Change that 
which has been picked over for a 
fresh supply often. 

CONTINUOUS FEEDING., 


Continue to feed both lambs and 
ewes grain as long as they are re- 
tained in the sheds. If a regular and 
reasonable supply of roots c: be 
given the ewes, it will help them to 
give a larger amount of milk and 
consequently push the lambs along 
faster. After the sheep are turned 


out to grass and are brought in at 
night it is a good plan to keep up the 
grain feeding, leaving out the mid- 
dlings, if necessary, and feed the bran 
and oats, 

If it is desirable to market the 
lambs early they can be crowded right 
along until they have attained the 


weights that the market requires. To 
one who has not followed this prac- 
tice the results will be surprising. I 
know instances where lambs have 


gained a pound per day, after the 
first month to the time of marketing, 


oo 
Care of Brood Sows and Pigs. 


WILBERT P. THURSTON, INDIANA. 

Feed the sow lightly for a few days 
before and after farrowing. A purely 
grain-fed hog is never comfortable. 
The stomach and bowels must be rea- 
sonably distended by bulky food, giv- 
en along with a nutritious ration. 
Turnips or roots of any kind are 4 
valuable food for the sow during the 
winter. They produce an active con- 
dition and this is especially impor- 
tant for the brood sow. Do not keep 





her on a corn diet. Corn should 
form only a very small part, at the 
most, of her ration. A small amount 


can be fed in conjunction with mid- 
dlings or bran to supply heat. 
BED FOR SOW ABOUT TO FARROW. 

The sow about to farrow must have 
a shallow bed of finely cut straw oF 
chaff. Pigs are often caught in the 
hollow of a deep bed or become tan- 
gled in the straw and are crushed 
by the mother. It is well to place 2 
fender in the sow’s stall so that she 
cannot crush the pigs against the 
wall. Care should be taken that the 
sow is not placed where there is 
much noise or excitement or she 38 
liable to kill the pigs in trying to pro- 
tect them. 

Do not keep the little pigs confined 
on a board floor. They will become 
crooked legged and deformed if thus 
treated. Let them run out of doors 
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pleasant days. Get them out of 
- nest and make them run about, 
oo if they do not get exercise they 
” 11 become too fat. 
when feeding have a trough that is 
enough for them to get their 
es in and drink with the sow, for 
age way thes will soon learn to 
as their own living. Do not place 
saat corn in a trough, for they will 
eat too fast and will not chew it. It 
to scatter the grain around 
on the floor where they will have to 
pick it up and thus take more time. 

If pigs are fed in this way, they 
are getting about two-thirds of their 
living from the feed trough by the 
time they are old enough to wean, 
and instead of weaning being a revo- 
jution it will be an evolution. 

Wean the pigs when eight or ten 
weeks old. Place in a pen that is not 
close to the sow, for they will forget 
ner sooner if they cannot hear her 
squealing. Give extra care so as- to 
avoid any check in growth. Give 
skim milk and middlings, a little at a 
time, and often, as the pigs have been 
ysed to taking their. food at will. 

Do not feed the sow rich food until 
the milk flow has been checked, It 
js always best to let her depend on 
pasture and water alone for food. And 
if given good pasture and plenty of 
fresh water she will soon regain her 
lost flesh and will need no extra food. 


low 


js better 


Finishing Steers in the Spring. 








After being fed all winter on dry 
foods, which to a certain extent be- 
come monotonous to the fattening an- 
will frequently eat but 


imal, steers 

little else when turned suddenly upon 
fresh pasture. UnlesS they are kept 
off the grass for all but brief periods 
during the first weeks, there will be 


a checking of growth due to the fact 
that the succulent grass has disord- 
ered the digestion of the animals. At 
the same time they will consume more 
of the fresh palatable grass, and will 
not eat enough of strong nitrogenous 
or fat producing foods. 

This calls for careful regulation of 





the diet of the growing steer when 
first put upon green pasture. They 
should be allowed enough palatable 
mixed feed to take the edge from 
their appetites, so they will not feed 
heavily upon the grass when turned 
out. It has been found that a good 
feed of mixed grain, early in the 


morning, followed by some dry rough- 
age will serve this purpose best. If 
the steers are then turned upon the 
pasture they will not overfeed on the 
green forage. At this time the con- 
centrated meals and ground grains are 
not as good as properly mixed whole 
grains, for the reason that if these 
are fed in addition to the already 
extremely laxative fresh grass, the an- 
imals will be checked in growth. 

A balanced ration cannot be said to 
be furnished by early spring grass 
alone. This early growth is largely 
succulent grass containing practical- 
ly no nitrogen or any fat producing 
matter. For this reason considerable 
corn with some dry alfalfa hay or 
some of the small grains, should form 
& part of the morning ration. The 
well mixed feed composed of grain, 
such as oats, barley, rye and corn, is, 
at this time, to be preferred above 
one formed chiefly of corn. 





Handle Heifers Carefully—tiIn refer- 
ring to the care of a heifer before her 
first calving, Mrs Addie Howie of Wis- 
consin, urged the Connecticut dairy 
men at their association meeting, to 
use special pains and tenderness in 
her management. Give her a special 
Stall and give her grain and plenty 
of roughage for some time previous to 
freshing, Curry and comb her thor- 
oughly, for it stimulates circulation 
and makes her feel better. Manipu- 
late the udder frequently and teach 


her to be familiar with the milking 
Process, 





MAKING BEEF 


it Pays to Feed 
DE HESS 
STOCK FESD 


It pays becanse it creases digestion and prevents many bout OO 
stock disease. rdinary condition only assimilate about 
of the Se —— “as | it is ory to estimate that 3 of this Coe Of took 
Somes is used to repair waste, leaving but a small amount of.food 
produce the profit. As it is the food digested and assim- 
fateae above what is required to sustain iife, repair waste, 

etc., that produces the profit, stockmen are naturally 
‘in terested in increasing the Sigeation. 
a 
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GALL e sufficient to pay for 
WMWetEa&@V many tn trmes over, et fe infor stock eo /~ YY Gi: 
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D® HESS STOCK Fi 


gyrtets, iagatives tore Hess (M. D., D. V. 8.), containing to: 


on, fron for Led blood, eaood, nitrates to expel poisonous materials from 
wen to pease te the bowels. The p ingredients ite of Dr. Hows Soe wt have the end of the Ve 
Peneme. ieee lnsative by our 4. a t SEES Colleges and the ot arm 


5c. per pound in 100 Ib. sacks; 325 Ib. Pail, $1.60 (°°? Hr oonsesnd extreme) 


West and Sout! 


per day for hog. than a penny a da horse, ¢ steer. your cann 
4 pan, Saas from Se let Ee the 10th ofeach poe yt ee ill Farah vererinany advice S d greece ptlone fee i? py 
this hat stoc also stock food ve and cen' 
there in a little ellow card entities you to this free service o: at any time. etstaeastete = tor re reply. - cvery package of Dr. Hess Stock Fi 
Dr. Hess 8 Book free, if you per, state how much stock you have and what kind of stock fond you have used. 


DR. HESS & Ane Ashiand Ohio. 
Also mapufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-e-ce-a and Instant Louse INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE. 
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PROPERLY 


BALANCED 
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Any person, however {nexperienced4, 

can readily cure either disease with 
Fleming's 

Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned, Easy and simple; no 
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cutting; just a little attention every fifth 


nded If it ever 





ry nd your money re 
res most cases within thirty days, 
leaving the horse sound and smooth. i 
particulars given in 
Flem!ng’s Veat-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Write us for a free copy. Mine 
covering more than « hundred vet- 
erinary subjects. Durably bound, in 
dexed and illustrated. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
881 Union Stock Yards, Obicago, Ill. 








































Wouldn’t you like to get hold of a feed that your animals will 
— lick up the last particle and quickly turn it into strength, flesh 
and milk production? You are not feeding for the fun of seeing your 
animals eat up good money, are you? You're feeding for the greatest 

profit passible and we can prove to you that 
STOCK 


SCHUMACHER’S Ft 


is the feed to feed, because it produces the greatest results. It is a 
finely ground mixture of the best grade of corn, oats and barley, 
properly balanced in nutritive elements so as to produce the greatest 
amount of ginger, life, muscle and strength in horses, and also the 
gteatest amount of flesh and miik production in cattle ‘and cows. 
That’s why it is an economical feed. That’s why it pays to feed 
it—there is no waste and it produces the greatest results at a low 
cost. It is thoroughly dried in ovens to take out the moisture, so 
that you get a concentrated feed of full weight. It is palatable and 
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IT SAVES TROUBLE 


and annoyance many times te have 


ABSORBINE 


handy in case of a Bruise oF 
Strain. This remedy is rapid 
to cure, pleasant to use, ang : 
zon can work the horse. Ho 
rei n ° he RE gone, 
“ZA RB INE cures 
ZZ rab? allays pain, ree | 
moves any soft bunch quicke : 


ly. $2.00 per bottle dee 
vered or of re uae deale : 









almost entirely digestible. Your animals will eat it up clean; always ers. Book 6-B { 
be ready for more and never get “off their feed.” It’s a work food mankind, $149 Bo nowt BSORBINE,JR.,for i 
that’s all good substantial strength-giving, muscle-making feed. Seints of Leman Eee adly § i) 


If you cannot get it from your dealers write us. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. 8. YOUNG P.D.F. 51 Monmouth St. Sprin-field, Mase 


BADRICFCa By q 
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HARNESS wan 


ed harness | 














d batire yj ‘ ne tne sleaal 
a I ‘ect from the Retory 3 = e 
ving to every farmer. "AL harness is guaranteed, e 


i 

trife‘tanity Seals in any way, return it and get money 
for i}lustrated catalogue 1 an “price liste ! 

oun nave | manness co. 9 Lake St. ,Owege, Tioga Co., 3. Eq 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 









































































$10/s15 pes, 
"i 
Sn ha, sta : 
day. Fortiliser extra. two section steel land! for this ad 
$26°° $ilab. an. $i 75, Light disc harrow. Fra Ne waar, 
— . Atle of cold relied. pot] “gehen er ee . 
o PLOWS. ished steel. Discs $6. \ 
a satomaue $f: se ee arinding ail hooks, 3 . ng seat. Danis aie | 
Son't0 sete wie, Never rt A 4 . 8. = cable tc rect rom Le Guaras | of Enea satis steel etme 
misses; drops in bills and lengths. 
erase, THIS AD OUT 233c 2c MARVIN SMITH 60, 
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et our new book by A. F. Hunter, the well 
nown editor, giving Goaaslets building direc- 
tions and 


Plans for Farm Buildings and 
Poultry Houses 


It shows how to build with the greatest 
economy and durability. FR to you if 
you mention this paper and enclose 2c stamp 
for postage. 

F. W. BIRD & SON, 
(Established 1817) 


East Walpole, Mass. Chicago, Hil. 














“Anderton 
Vehicles 


sold direct from factory on 


730-DAYS FREE 
APPROVAL TEST. 


This most wonderful offer as well as our genu- 
ine 30-Days Free Trial, without your putting tp 
one penny, and our ¥ 00 bank deposit 
.. fuarantee are fully. explained in our 110 page 
free catalog of vehicles and harness, 

It tells all about the most liberal “factory 
to user’ plan of buying vehicles, ever offered 
by any manufacturer. If you expect to buy 
this yom. don’t decide until you have seen this 
Catalog. 


- No, 701, $ 00 
“AnGerton” 
Top Buggy, 


Would retail at 
hot hab 


ess 6 





0, 730, 
“pwicrton® 25 
ve nem | 






at 00 
ring 


" Ite equal cannot 
be boucht under 
$55.00, 








Send oe our big book today, 
ad, and mail to us, or say on a postal card, 
“mail me your free 1906 catalog."’ 


Just cut out this 


THE ANDERTON MFG. Co., 
16 Third &t., Cincinnati, O, 














JONES PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Wacon $ 

SCALES 


ALL IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 
JONBS Box 371 BINGHAMTON. N. y- 












From Our Factory +x‘. 


Before you buy a Vehicle or 
Harness, write for our free 
catalog. Our line is complete 
embracing all styles. We build 

Runabouts from $22 up, 


Ses 
NA» toe Ba Buggies | 


Ze ety y 50° AU 
Buggy is the rae of 
the vehicle world. Better 

write for particulars. 

Our sarge free catalog tells about our no-money- 

with-order-plan, 2 years guaranty, freight offer and 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

Wrtte or Wi Sor Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 

U. S. BUGCY & CART CO., 

Sta. 302 Cincinnati, O. 


SWARS’ ano wert. AUGER 


Best earth auger in the world.~ For Fence and 




















® Telphone Post Holes, Well ~) ete, Three times 
the work ac- 4 pes shed with an 
fwau r than with 

.- Makes 

ole smoothly and 


Used by U. 8. Gov 
wee inh, 90 14 tnoh , $7.60. 


Bic ge ie 
" EWAin BRO8, Dont tO .Strestor. ILL. 





| Dairymen will be 


“COMMERCIAL 
Before: You Bulle | %'s Fees +:-2ettom rice 





The price of most feed stuffs used 
by dairy farmers continues high. Corn 
and oats ‘have ruled stightly Jower 
in the west, while quotations for these 
cereals ‘show eomparatively little 
change in the east, Reserves of corn 
March 1 in..the great surplus. states 
were liberal, as shown in American 
Agriculturist’s special réport recently 
and this measureably:: true of oats. 
wholly dependent 
for several weeks tO’ come on dry 
feeds, 

The supply of by-products of flour 
mills, of mixed . feeds,. concentrated 
feeds, etc, is about normal and prices 
are’ noted in our regular market col- 


|umns. Dairymen and progressive farm- 








érs generally, are interested in buy- 
ing at. the. lowest prices. possible, 
either in a retail way or in carloads. 
The. latter has some strong features 
to commend this matter of purchasing 
feeds, and business of this character 
is done each season. 

The trade, what may be classed as 
wholesale “dealers. in’ Western and 
southern by-products, mill feeds and 
coarse grains, does not favor quoting 
a price to the individual farmer or 
dairyman on single car. 

GETTING A BED ‘ROCK’ PRICE. 


Now just how can a dairyman get 
at a bed rock price a car of grain or 
feed; how can a ‘club of farmers or 
a local- grange buy a car to be de- 
livered at their station, and subse- 
quently divided among them, each 
farmer taking his proportion and 
hauling it home? 

Remember first of all that “money 
talks.” Secondly, that your money is 
as good as that of any one else, Final- 
ly, that the local Gealer in your town, 
if at all alive, is after business. Let 
a farmer or a group of three or four 
farmers representing the local gange, 
go to a dealer in his town and say 
we want a car of oats or a car of @ 
certain mill feed. We want an inside 
price. We have $400 or $500 to our 
credit here in the local bank. We 
want, Mr Local Dealer, a quotation 
for spot cash on delivery, or, if you 
prefer, we will put up the money to pay 
for this car on receipt of bill of lad- 
ing. In other words, you, Mr Dealer, 
can be assured that you run no risk, 
assuming you sell us 38-pound clipped 
oats at an agreed price if you say you 
will. We guarantee to take the car 
we are buying off your hands at once 
and pay spot cash for it. You must 
name us a low figure. If you refuse 
to do this, we will go to your competi- 
tor, another dealer in this town.-The 
man who quotes the lowest figure gets 
the business. 

CONSUMER TAKES NO RISE. 


In that way a grange or individual 
can buy feed in carloads at a 
price which represents the smallest 
living profit to the grain or feed deal- 
er. This is usually almost as-low as 
buying direct from wholesaler, were 
such practicable. Furthermore, the 
consumer takes no risks whatever. He 
buys at an agreed price, delivered 
at his local station. The point is, that 
with money on hand ready to take 
the goods instantly, the dealer will 
usually be more than willing to name 
an especially low price. The whole- 
sale quotations printed in our market 
columns each week will-afford a guide 
as to market conditions. -They show 
the price which the local dealer pays 
for the goods delivered at his station, 
providing he gets a New York rate of 
freight, 

where there is no local dealer, for 
example, in. a very small town, the 
wholesalers can usually be depended 
upon to quote a price on carloads 
spot cash. 


a> 
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We are far too ready to accept 
theories in regard to the habits and 
structure of plants, instead of appeal- 


ing to the ptarits’ themselves for the 
truth:—[A. 


8S. Fuller. 


oo 


AGRICULTURE 
Rostal Savings, Banks... 


What are postal savings banks* and 
what are their benefits?—{J._ 1 Arthur 
New Yor “y ” 

The postal savings bank system, was 
started in England by act of parlia- 
ment in 1861. It wawextendedthrough- 
out the United Kingdom and all money 
order postoffices' 4r@" “postal” savings 
banks. The. banks, receive deposits, of 

25 cents and over, not to exceed $150 

a year, nor. more@ithani $750in® all. 
When principal and interest amount 
to $1000 interest Ceases: 

Interest on every, complete. pgund 
(about $5) is paid at 24%%. The gov- 
ernment if responsible for all.depbesits 
and they_may be withdrawn from_any. 
postal sa¥ings bank. ’ The system” has 
proved very, successful, deposits in the 
United Kingdom amounting to three 
or four times thoS8e-.of . the regular 
trustee savings banks, Postal savings 
banks give the people safe repositories 
for smalk savings and withdrawal is 
easy and expeditious, to whatever 
part of the kingdont the depositor May 
go. The government has the adyan- 
tage from’ use of ‘a large fund-at a low 
rate of interest. 





et - 


Handy Turkey Coop. 





This coop, built out of a large pack- 
ing case, ‘Has several distinct .advan- 





tages over ordinary coops, At the_top 
is a ventilator, shown open. Suspended 
4 set's : ® 











HANDY TURKEY Coop. 


by a cord is a drep~ door -of~ close 
boards, and beneath this is an ordi- 
nary door partly of wire netting. Each 
is hinged and can.be opened. inde- 
pendently. On cold nights ventilator 
and drop.door maybe closed, on or- 
dinary nights the ventilator opened; 
on hot ones both. “In warm ‘weather 
the drop door suspended, as shown, 
forms a good shade forthe birds. 
Many Times I have been told by 
readers of Amefican Agriculturist 
that the market and-crop reports had 
been worth $25 to $100 a year to them 
in handling their crops. One man 
last week told him he made $100 last 
year through them, dnd another that 
he had geceived $200. extra ony his 
cabbage crop on account of the re- 
ports.—[A"L. Baairte-Cotint# Pa. 


Pure Cider Vinegar—Resolutions 
on this subject unanimously adopted 
by the International apple shippers’ 
association’ have been given some ton- 
sideration the past -winter at.the, va- 
rious fruit growers’ meetings. The 
hope is expressed that” propér” safe- 
guards will be worked into federal 
law so cOnsumerS “Whe really “want 
cider or apple vinegar will..not have 
an imitation forced upon them. The 
point is made that’ farmers would 
have an outlet for théir low grade ap- 
ples at better prices than they now 
realize through bagking into. barrels 
or selling in bulk. — 

a 

Argentine Steers to Spain—-Recent- 
ly the inftial shipment of Argentine 
live beef cattle to Spain wa ade, » It 
is said these cattle are landed in 
Spanish markets at a cost equivalént 
to 9%c, American money, per Ib. 


“T saw your advin old reliable A A.” 











Basket and. Question. Box, 


Protecting - Oate— 


York: The 


seed oats. is-at the 
or about one 
gallons of water. 
this 

and then spread:. out and a 
being planted. 
chased. at -any 


soaked in 


Money for Crop Reporter. 
York: 
ondago county 
representing 
statistics of the 
ment : of vagriculture: 
year. i 
his salary as farmers’ 
tor. There is an agent in 
salaries ranging from $300 j 
to $1100 in " 


P., New 


agent 


$700 per 


A Good Corn- 
The corn grown 
Lebanon valley of Pennsylva 
has yielded him on an ave: 
bushels: per ¢ i 
Champion Yellow 
purchased direct from 


son & Co of 
Timely 
title 


for $1. 
copy. of 


the most 


cents. 


Corn Contest 
sey: The selection 
of corn from your 
in our cereal contest will 
satisfactory as 
details given 
Growers’ Manual, ¢ 
be sent you for 


with the 


Alalfa—R. J. 
by F. D,. Coburn 
the information you. desire, 
paid for 50 cents, 


falfa 


Dog Killing Sheep—J. 
A person 
merely 
land, but can 
chasing his sheep. 
dog is liable for 
If the owner 
notice that his dog has )bee! 
or chasing sheep 
dog within 48 hours or 
fine of $2.50, and $1.2 
every 48 hours 
dog shall be 


York: 
which is 


dog. 


sheep may 


viewers of the town where t! 
are killed, and they will exan 
the matter and certify to th: 


Detecting San Jose Scale—D 
lt is very. difficult 
inexperienced fruit grower 

San Jose scale 
just gaining foothold. 
trees are badly infested, 
the twigs are literal! 
ered with snvall scale-like j 
dark gray. color, 
ance resembling an 
These are. at, first.very incons; 
ranging in size from about th: 
eter of a pin to the size of.a pi 
when fully matured. 
about J 
scale, twigs sent to us will be 
examined» and reported throu: 


New York: 


spicuous; 


question 


columns, 


Agricultural 
Virginia :—There is a splendid 
the right sort of “men 
practical experience and who h 
proper technical 
ment station and college work 
interview 
United States department of 
ture said that i i 
sufficient men of the right sort 
after the varied 
Blectrical engineer! 
fers a wonderful field and good ! 
are in constant demand. 
course you pursue must 
mined by yourself. 


recent 


partment. 


Though not now farming I : 


Books — 
“Truck Farming in 
of a splendid 
ler which we 

Would 
book 

by’ Prof Fraser. 
valuable 
ever published. 
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joy reading American Agric ulturist 


which I have known since ear’) 
hood.—[C. E. Koogle, Wash ©° 


y boy- 
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—— 
Organizing for Safe Roads. 

K. STERRETT, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, PA. 

A short time ago we formed an or- 
ganization in this section calling it 
the Farmers’ highway protective as- 
sociation of Newton tow nship. We 
are in our weakness. yet and cannot 
accomplish much, but trust with the 


aid of American Agriculturist’s -in- 
spiring efforts we may at least form 
a link to a great and mighty chain 

which wifl result in safe roads. “In 
union there is strength.” 

It is not our aim to abolish the auto, 
put rather to limit the rate of speed 
to say 10 miles an hour. Automobiles 
are becoming more numerous every 
vear, speed more rapid and the ele- 
ment of risk greater. Radical meas- 
ures will have to be adopted and these 
very soon. I have often thought that 
farmers might accomplish almost any- 
thing they desire if they are sysie- 
matical'y orgarized. 1 em verv glad 
to see you are agitating this safe 
roads problem. 





I wish American  dAgriculturist 
would make inquiry through its col- 
umns, as to whether any reader grows 
a variety of white corn that was 
known here about 20 years ago as the 
Peabody. It would be when planted 
4x4 or 5x5 feet each way, which was 
the fashion of planting, grow five to 
seven ears to the hill on very ordi- 


nary, sandy land, yielding 60 bushels 
to the acre, while from 15 to 20 
bushels of other varieties were con- 


sidered good yields. Another char- 
acteristic was that it would sucker 
very profusely and if they were not 
pulled off, each would bear an ear or 
more of corn. When the suckérs were 
pulled off, ears would form on the 





stalks left standing and finally hang 
downward near the stalk. The ears 
were small and very solid and would 
weigh 60 pounds to the measured 
bushel.—[S. J. Williams, Anne Arun- 
del, Md, 





In reading the splendid article on 
cherries by George T. Powell, pub- 
! in American Agriculturist, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1906, I desire to add to the 
list he gives the Downton, a cherry 
belonging to the dukes. This is one 
of the most worthy I have ever grown. 
It is good size, ripens early and al- 
ways perfects @ crop with me. It is 
not the most productive, but a fairly 
good yielder. Of all the cherries 
tested by me, this is my choice. It 
ripens just before Yellow Spanish.— 
[J. J. Blackwell, Mercer County, N J. 


The time has come for the hired 
man to look for home and place. I 
have read much of the hired man in 
different farm journals, It is a sub- 
ject worthy of consideration for him 
and the farmer. The farmer will ask 
of his habits, temper and disposition 
and lay great stress on his ways; but 
very few farmers ask the same of 
themselves, I have worked for farm- 
ers that were mean in every way. 
Instead of making life pleasant for 
the man they seem to want to grind 
him down simply because he was the 
hired man. I have had some good 
homes with some farmers. Where 
there is a goodhome that farmer can 
always get plenty of help and where 
the farmer is mean and cross to his 
help you can put it down that he has 
to go without help. Then he will be 
the one to say help is scarce. You 
Will find farmers who are kind in 
every way and pay good wages and 
have all the hired help they want at 
all seasons of the year. I admit there 
is lots of help not worth much but 
re stil there is a chance to better the 


"ed man.—[W. H. C., Warr i 
ty, Pa. en coun 







JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 





Merchandise From Sheriff's and Receiver’s Sale 


Also Material From the $50,000,000 St. Louis World’s Fair. 


ly the most unique institution on earth. Our business 
and character, rf yoyo Trustee's, Ty — Manufacturer's and other sales. Pur- 
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consists fa the 








THE Sapanes ——, WRECKING ——— is ) epeeetenehs 
our merchandise in 
nity to sell —-~ A F.3A) at sclhous 
the original cost 


3000 Rugs at 850 a of manufacture. We 


sell ovorytning - ahah household goods, 


furniture, ware, 2 plumbing material, Jumber, 
machinery, — apparatus and general 
building material. 


r of general stocks at various sales 
is but one of our methods of obtaining material. 
In addition, we purchase outright Expositions 
other Institutions. 








pees 
stones $: 26 


Bicycle grind stones, ball-bearmg 
throughout at @:. “lanterns 
blacksmith forges 75; 
~_ r ib. 6c. ‘ax han 

’ es SOc. These 


are 
~ 4 gh grade tools for. 
fering our ae teats on i Fd 












and dismantled every Fexpositice of of 
including the Pifty Mi 

St. Louls World's Pair, ee, te re «Three Millieo 

orid’s Pair, the Nine Million 





of 

supplies and furnishings. Take for instance, at 
the St. Louis World's Fair, we had over 100 mil- 
ties feet of pumaben, ten thousand doors, ten thous- 
and windows, fifty miles of pipe, in fact, sufficient 

material to build Sey a City with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 to 60,000 people. In this advertise- 
ment we offer but a few of the many items we 











have for sale. 





A Carload of Lumber, $100.00 


We are still engaged in dismantling the St. Louis 
World's Fair and have millions of feet of the best 
Southern pine lumber for sale. Send us yeur lum- 
ber bill for our estimate, we will make you a very 
close price. We have lumberfor any kind of building. 

At 6100.00 we will furnish you with 12,000 feet of 
lumber In short Jengths, This is an accumulation 
that we must dispose of quickly. A full description 
will be mailed if you will write directly to our St, 
Louis headquarters. We have an office on the Expo- 
gition grounds, address Chicago Housewrecking Co., 
World’s Fair Grounds, 8t. Louis, Mo. 





| Steel Roofing $ $1.76 ie eke 


red, beth sides, Atthis Povesee 
most durable and econ eines sro Chores. 
Sollee ter toon in, |Bhorte, K No. 14, 61.60 per 
°. ~s 
houses, stores, cribe, 100 Ibs. No. 11 Galvanized 
houses, etc. Wire continuous 
lay and cheaper than any “B. BY” W 
other material. No ex- pe ie, O08. ee 
re, 
FeiSasemer or neloncear® ied Bers 





the only tools you need. 
We Pay the B t 


mnnyweight and larger, one size 
a keg, per keg, @1.65. Ww: 
and supp aie af ot. | ki 


Rope Ba Good Mantia | g4x2 in tare of 100 sq, ft.,81.%6: |fect of La % to 
Ropes augucly wucdy all —F Corrugated ¥ crimped oF standing seain, per ee Powis, fadestracdiple,“h latest 


7%. New 
pe, slightly shopworn,per lb. 1a, 








square 61.85. For 25c uaré more we ten’ 
furnish terial in oand's foot pe 


100 Lbs. Fence Wire $1.25 





et 

all points east Colorado, |ting, 100 sq. feet, 400. Galvanized Field 

irenails | Sicdano and Indian Rerritory. This Fence, finest spanttncsared per rod, from 15 
stee! 





Paints 30c Per Gallon 


Write for Coler Oard, Free. 
oor Gold, Water [am 
READY | 


wipsan 
was 





tian Re °o : is ae 
Stains and ev 
thing In the panee ‘and ofl - —_— 
lf you want paint of quality, we 
can, urnish 1 it. We sell honest 
caatertal © 
Orders "Filled Promptly. 














Pipe for Every Purpose 







Shrewd Buyers Act Quickly Now is, the 
You need supplies for contemplated improvements. 
Weare still engaged in dismantling the 650,000,000 Exposition 
at St. Louis, and can deliver to you immediately the ioe, 











One inch te r pire Sie, sine per foot S340, 14 best of hi , at prices that willsave you from 30 to 

me 2 me Gines Sroms We guarantee overyta to be 

Bf eae df iogtricnccee: | Our Guarantee Sscfy'cs'reprScsicd mon 
ngs per foot, fio, tia. 3 foot léc, Boiler tubes the very best aeaaanl po 

and pipe of every Goscribe oa. quae “esas u can rely on our description being 
= absolutely true, or we will quickly return your money. 


60c Per 100 Square Ft. 


Our References tyme srhose not acquainted 








Our New 500 Page Catalogee, Ne 0. 125 fees 
Lt pave fe see | fee BL 
merchandise i every 
8 eeeeitet Se one —— every pi buyer must pF for. it ia 
filled 44 exceptional m cover tocover. You willsave 
} ae A eS to it often. This advertisement shows but & 
few i 6 count) s thet we offer. Cut out this adver- 





interest y ad 
CHICAGO | HOUSE WRECKING co., 


35TH AND IRON STREETS, CHICAGO. 












THE 
NEW 
Variable Friction Feed ““"" 


Ratchet Set Works, Quick Receder, 
Duplex Steel Dogs, Strong, Accurate and 
Reliable, Best Material and Workman- 
ship, LIGHT RUNNING, Requires 
Little Power, Simple, Easy to Handle, 
Won't Get Out Order. With 


5 H. P. Steam or Gasoline E nage 
Guaranteed to cut 2,000 ft. per day. 


Bother sizes. Also Edgers, Trimmers, Shincle Machines, Lath Mille, $150 BUYS 1IT—On Cars at Fac- 
Bip cat Cus. OF Sara, Drag Gore, Cord Went Gaveand Beet Mill. tory. Freight Very Low. 


AMERICAN ‘SAW MILL MAGHINERY GO, "*%St"y.setMgcerestemn, tomy tarer 


How Vork Office, CO6Engineering Bidg. 


33 Years Selling Direct org 












ent ons on bn ship for —— andap- 
euaran 'e de! ou are out no 

ft a satisfied as — ~~ 
to s‘yle quality, 

and price. 


We are the Largest 
Manufacturers 
in the World 


selling direct to the 
consumer —_ 
sively. Wemake 
paw oe Vehicles, 
st Harness. 
large free Driving Wagon with Large 
Bend for Fes, Seat and ih in. Cushion 
tires. Price complete, $65.50. As good ag 
sells for $25 more. 
No, 309. Pref Top Surrey. Price complete G28, ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
as sells for 635 more. Elkhart, Indiana, 
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This is our price on our splendid with u refer t or to our Banking | At this 
ply Eagle felt . Three-ply Jnstitutions The Dro Drovers* Deposit National Bank, Chicag: Chicago, 
ware 0c, Vuleanite roofing with or any or business house in Chicago. 
Galvanized ober. "the ‘highest 1 Wer 
" on needed 
mah cm | Save 30 to 50 Per Cont co sz‘ions invite 
plete at 61 ato 61.90 and 62.15 ooo home or in factory. Wehave every required and 
sof ail Finds, ‘Bree | ots prices wilmea: ben you have sarang tegen mon [ee 
is when you have the o ° n 
samples are sent op $e datil too inte,as our bargains are quic disposed of. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 

I am a reader of American Agnoulturist 
your large 500 page catalogues as advetiised in this paper. 
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i+ Horsepower 
Gasoline Engine $50 
At this price we are offering you 
the best 
manufactured. It plete with 


ng jackand wail at dos all kinds 
of free ther engines from one 


















Bath Tubs, *6.30 


ce we offer 
@ complete modern 


kiteh sinks, from seo ane sales 

en 

64:00 All kinds of poamibies | cpguee. Your home 
furnished with th waterworks at a low cost. 


Send me one of 










AMERICAN SAW MILL | 


WE PAY CASH Same 


petitions for new Rural Free Delivery Routes. 
you know where new routes have been petitioned it 


za The Signal Box 


(Bates-Hawley Pat.) is & ign box for Rural Deliv. 
ery. Approved by P. M. Gen'l and Dept. gest, 
most durable; handiest 4 carrier and wom cheapest 
in the! run. Are interested ? Write to-day for 
pockiot, ell your friends that We Want Agents, 


com missions , sample, circulars, etc, 


Signal Mail Box Co 
S0eBenton St. Dollet, TM, 





Monarch Hydraulic 


‘2 
Cider Press 
Great strength and ca- 











Monarch Machinery Co., Reom 158, 39 Cortlandt $t., New Tork. 
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The educational special trains, have 
come to be important factors in agri- 
cultural education all over the middle 
west. And this year New England is 
also falling into line. Up to date the 
corn and soil specials have predomi- 
nated; but we have had also dairy, 
horticutural and good roads specials 
and all have been very papular. Part 
of the interest undoubtedly comes 
from the novelty of this plan of doing 
institute work. But so long as the 
people are interested and listen, im- 
proved farm methods are sure to re- 
sult. The farmers have the public 
spirit of the agricultural colleges and 
the railroads to thank for these spec- 
ial trains, for they are expensive for 
the railroads to operate and agricul- 
tural college professors have to make 
sacrifices to thus travel over the coun- 
try. Indirectly the colleges are _ re- 
warded by increased attendance and 
the railroads by having larger crops 
to transport so. all—the farmers, the 
college people and the railroads—are 
happy. 
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The oleo crowd evidently realize 
that the dairy interests are keenly 
alive to the situation, and propose to 
keep -bogus butter just where it be- 
longs. The effort in Washington to 
secure a low tax on colored oleo is 
making no perceptible progress. The 
belief now prevails that the Grosvenor 
bill will not be pressed this session of 
congress, They-are sharp enough to 
know that it would probably be use- 
less to enter into a fight for a radical 
change in the present law. Perhaps 
the makers of bogus butter hope that 
dairymen will eventually grow weary 
of supporting organized effort to 
_ maintain honesty in the manufacture 





and sale of this product, and that the 
old-time low level of 2 cents a pound 
internal revenue may be established 
on oleo. But the fact is, state and 
national organizations to advance the 
dairy interests propose to keep a 
watchful eye on the oleo people. Not 
only this season, but next year and 
the next. 
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Give the Children a Chance. 








“What is the sense. of awarding 
prizes of $250 to school children who 
raise only ten plants of corn or 1 
plants of the smaller grains?_ That is 
not enough to amount to anything.” 

Ah, Mr Questioner, you little compre- 
hend the child’s mind, My first corn 
crop, “raised all by myself,” was a 
single plant during my fifth year, but 


it taught me lessons, made impres- 
sions, and aroused an enthusiasm 


which have inspired me for years to 
do what I could personally and pro- 
fessionally for this magnificent crop. 
I want the children to become person- 
ally. acquainted with each plant, to 
penetrate into the mysteries of nature, 
and to learn the many lessonssuch an 
experience will afforl. Iamnotgoingto 
tell the children what these lessons 
are—they must learn these lessons for 
themselves. Such experience is true 
education. “We learn to do by doing.” 
Education does not consist of pour- 
ing facts into the mind from books, 
but rather consists of working out 
from the mind with hands, eyes, ears 
and tongue. 

The children may, of course, raise 
larger areas, as called for by other 
prize offers. They may enter a whole 
acre in our Million Dollar contest, but 
the Myrick prizes are offered for 
the most the children learn from and 
do with the few plants with each of 
which ,.they<become intimately ac- 
quainted! And the interest is so 
keen that I am trying t@é devise a plan 
whereby a reward in some form may 
be given to every child contestant. 

Many thousands of children will 
this season thus learn many useful 
and interesting things direct from 
nature that will stand them in good 
stead throughout their lifetime. Don’t 
discourage the children or ridicule 
their efforts, or take the careless or 
critical attitude of the ignorant man 
who utterly fails to realize how little 
he does know. Let us each and all 
give the children the benefit of what- 
ever help and inspiration we can. Re- 
member Emerson’s true words: “The 
soul of the child is as mature as the 
soul of the man.” Realize, too, how 
great is the opportunity for bettering 
schools and their work! 
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The men who are fitted to talk on 
seed special trains are not numerous, 
The speaker must have qualifications 
that are rare. He has usually allotted 
to him not more than ten minutes in 
which to give his talk and in many in- 
stances less. He must have his sub- 
ject at his finger ends. He must have 
it boiled down so that it is given in the 
form of essence. He must have a clear 
and penetrating voice. He must make 
every sentence an arrow that will car- 
ry a pointed truth and make it stick. 
He must be able to express his 
thoughts in a systematic way. He 
must evidence an earnestness that 
clenches truth wherever such earnest- 
ness is apparent. Get such a man on 
a seed train special and you have @ 
gem, but get a man.who wishes to 
make this an occasion for displaying 
his oratory and you have a muffin. 
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The bill now before congress to re- 
move the internal revenue tax on 
denaturized alcohol is in danger and 
farmers all over the country should 
rally to its support. As frequently 
pointed. out. through these columns, 
this measure is very important to the 
farming interests. With the removal 








of this tax on denaturized alcohol 
the price will be such that it can be 
used .as a source of light, heat and 
power on the farms through the coun- 


“EDITORIAL. 
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try. It has been shown that for Night- 
ing purposes, alcohol “at 31 cents @ 
gallon is cheaper than kerosene at 15 
cents. This bill has been reported 
favorably by the ways and means 
committee of the house, and is now 
before its friends and foes who will dis- 
pose of it in a few days. Our readers 
should take this matter in hand at once 
and write their congressmen demand- 
ing the passage of this bill, which places 
domestic alcohol on the free list, after 
it has been made unfit, in the presence 
of a government officer, for use as a 
beverage or .for medicinal purpose. 
The wholesale price of grain alcohol 
is about $2.30 a gallon, of which the 
present tax covers $2.08. In other 
words, the net price of grain alcohol 
is 22 cents a gallon, while the price of 
wood alcohol is held at 70 cents a 
gallon. Further argument is not nec- 
essary to impress upon our readers 
the importance of this measure. But 
the time has arrived; for immediate 
action and your representatives at 
Washington should be bombarded with 
letters and telegrams in favor of this 
measure. Do your whcle duty and 
write at once to Congressman 8S. E. 
Payne, Washington, D C. 
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We cannot furnish postoffice .ad- 
dresses of contributors to these col- 
umns. This in justice to ourselves 
and to the contributor, who would 
often be besieged with letters which 
he has neither time nor inclination to 
answer. Nor is it quite fair to ask 
this office to be made the clearing 
house for miscellaneous correspond- 
ence. Subscribers generally under- 
stand this, but some of the new 
friends, constantly being added to our 
big family, send in asking for post- 
office addresses. If you have anything 
to buy or sell, place a small adv in 
our Farmers’, Exchange, or consult our 
regular advertisers, all of whom are 
reliable. See-our guarantee,’ printed 
on this page. 








We take great pleasure in announc- 
ing one of the strongest, most enter- 
taining and altogether charming 
stories we have ever published, to 
start serially as the leading feature 
of the household department in the 
issue of April 14. It is by Mary. .Mc- 
Crae Culter, a writer hitherto un- 
known to most of our readers, but one 
who is sure to‘establish herself firmly 
as a favorite through this stirring tale, 
Between the Blue and the Gray. Best 
of all, the story is not mere fiction, 
but is based on the actual experiences 
of the author’s own father, chaplain 
of the 3d Kentucky cavalry during the 
civil war, and who actually distributed 
a@ great sum of money, as told in the 
concluding chapters of the. story. 
Don’t miss it. 


Our great cereal contest is meeting 
with tremendous success. New York 
leads all other states in the number 
of entries at the end of March.. Penn« 
sylvania and Delaware are running a 
€lose race for’ second place; Our west- 
ern friends have got to do some tall 
hustling if they win the grand prizes 
of $500 each for corn, wheat and oats. 
The New England, eastern and south- 
ern states have taken -hold of this to 
win. Massachusetts has more entries 
than Iowa, ‘while South Carolina is 
ahead of Kansas. Look -out for some 
surprises and world’s records in this 
contest. 
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Are you raising this year one acre 
or more of either wheat, corn or oats; 
any two or all three? If so, enter our 
grain growers’ contest. Read all about 
it on Page 454 of this number. It.is 
open to all. 
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Salt Butter to Suit Customers— 
Some customers like considérabfe salt 


while others require very little. What - 


would be enough salt for one cus- 
tomer would Be too muéhW for anvthe?? 
Learn what your customers like, then 
cater to this taste. 


insolent Dictation Resented 


An Uprising Against the Congressiono| 
Chairman Who Denies the People’; 
Fundamantal Rights. . 


One man stands in the way of posta) 
progress. He is Hon Jesse Overs} yee; 
chairman of the house commit st 
postoffices. He says: 

“I. will not give a. hearing 
bill to consolidate third and 
class “matter. I am unaltera} 
posed to any extension of or im, ; 
ment in’ the parcels post. If I hag 
my way, I would also wipe out the 
second class matter.” 

Will the people submit to su 
nial of ‘their rights, to such arbitrary 
dictation? Not much! The right 
the people to;:be heard, the right . 
petition to congress, is one of the mo 
sacred of rights. And the publi 
never more insistent upon the divine 
rights of the peovle than at the pres 
ent moment. They will not for an jp- 
stant tolerate any tyranny of ' 
designed to prevent at least a fair 
consideration of.the public will. 

The postoffice department, from the 
postmaster-general ‘down, is pract 
cally a unit for the consolidation of 
third and fourth class matter. The 
great public is likewise almost unani- 
mous for this simple, effective, )usi- 
nesslike, and self-supporting reform. 
It is opposed mainly by the express 
companies, those monopolies hich 
now operate without let or hindrances 
independent of all supervisio or 
legal restraint. . We believe also that 
this reform is favored by a rge 
majority of the house committee on 
postoffices, though they may not care 
to order a hearing or report a Dill 
over the chairman's head. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE DEMAND 

is simply this: That the house com- 
mittee, shall.give a fair hearing on the 
proposal to consolidate third and 
fourth class ‘matter, ‘the plan 2 
uniform rate of S cents a pound or 
% cents per ouncé “in “place of the 
vexatious rates now,;in vogue, part of 
which are at 16 cents per pound 
after a fair and suqare hearing, the 
committee by. a majority vote decides 
not to report any of the pending 

the public will be satisfied that i 

at least received a proper hearing. 
The people will then transfer the figh 
either to the floor of the house or back 
to the polls. 

No one seeks to dictate.to congres 
but in behalf of the millions of farm- 
ers, workingmen, and the business in- 
terests of the country in general 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST  ?r- 
spectfully demands that a fair and square 
hearing be given by the house postoffice 
committee on the pending bills to 
consolidate third and fourth class 
matter. 

WHAT EACH PERSON CAN DO. 

We suggest. that every citizen who 
resents dictation, who opposes mono- 
poly,.-who seek to maintain the 
ple’s rights, and who would resist ex- 
press company extortion, at onc 
a postal card to Hon Jesse Overst ; 
chairman, Washington, D C, respeci- 
fully repeating this demand. \lso 
write in the same way to one or! 3 
of the other members of the com! 
tee, addressing them all at House ol 
Representatives, Washington, D | 

Members House Commitiee on P 
offices, Washington, D C: 


Jesse Overstreet “of Ind. ; Archibald B. Darragh 

John J.. Gardner of N J. of Mich, 

Nehemiah -D. Sperry of Victor Murdock of | 
ct. John Kalaniana 

Thomas Hedge of Ia. | Hawaii 

Joseph C. Sibley of Pa. John A. Moon 


William’ 8," Cowh 


| 
Howard M. Snapp, of | James M. Griges 
IL 
Mo. 


Herman P. Goebel of 0. 


Halvor Steenerson of | Fr unk E. Wik 
Minn. NY. " ee 
William H.. Stafford of Dayid E., Binley of 5“. 
Wis. Theodore F. Klut if 

q Nx. 





Pin -Your: Paith .to_ reliable yariet'’s 


for main crops. Test the novelties 
carefully. 
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Fvonts at Home and Abroad. 


Coal Strikes. 





April opens with coal strikes in both 
the anthracite and bituminous fields. 
How extensive the strikes will prove to 
be and how long they will continue is 
uncertain. The beginning of the sus- 

ension of work in the mines is at- 
Pynded by hope on both sides that a 
way out of the difficulty will be found 
; he month. If the strike con- 


7ithin t 
vines from 178,000 to 384,000 men will 


inues fro! : ~ the 
go out in the bituminous districts and 
150,000 in the anthracite districts. 


The ranks of the miners and of the 
ors have both been divided dur- 
protracted conferences at In- 
dianapolis, The deadlock over the 
bituminous situation has doubtless 
prevented a settlement of the anthra- 
cite controversy, although there is less 
reason for trouble in the latter. 


For the Biggest Battle Ship. 


operat 
jing the 





Debate on the important measures 
pefore congress continues without final 
vote on any of them. There are no 
party agreements on the rate bill yet 
and talking will continue over it in 
the senate until near May 1, probably. 
The house committee on dena- 
tured alcohol has reported a Dill 
to take most of the. tax off. 
It is expected if the bill pro- 
posed becomes @ law that alcohol for 
mechanical purposes will be cheaper 
than kerosene or gasoline. A battle- 
ship to cost over $10,000,000 and of the 
biggest type is proposed by the house 
naval committee. The ship proposed 
will be larger than any now afloat 
with a tonnage of 20,000, The biggest 
battleship in the world now is the new 
Dreadnaught of Great Britain which 
has a displacement of 18,000. Our 
largest ships now are of the 16,000 
ton type. Since the Russo-Japanese 
war Admiral Dewey has advised big- 
ger battleships. The new sea monster 
r ear the name of the famous old 


may | 

frigate Constitution, which will prob- 
ably be repaired and kept for ex- 
hibition. Chairman Payne of _ the 
house ways and'means committee, 


who is also republican floor leader, has 
declared against tariff revision at this 
session. 


Shall We Sell the Philippines? 


Revival of the rumors that Japan 
wants to buy the Philippine islands 
and that the administration is seriously 








considering the matter has occurred 
since the latest Philippine battles. 
There is a large element in congress 


and among the leading men of the 
country at large that, whatever their 
early feeling in the case may have 
been, they are tired of the ownership 
of those far-off, troublous islands. 

The wild fanatical Moros, whose 
conduct became so desperate that the 
American authorities found it neces- 
sary to annihilate a force of 600 of 
them, are still a treacherous and dan- 
gerous people and there are millions 


of them. Gov Curry’s report, after 
his recent exciting experience with 


Pulajanes that he was going to con- 
duct a war of extermination against 
the rebellious natives of the island of 
Samar is distressing to many peace- 
loving Americans. 

Government officiaus refuse to admit 
anything, but there is reason to suspect 


that the appointment of Luke E. 
Wright as ambassador to Japan may 
have been made with a view to carry- 
ing forward negotiations for the sale 
of the islands. Gen Wright is of 


course peculiarly fitted for such a duty 
because of his experience as governor- 
general of the Philippines. 

It is argued by some that if con- 
flicting interests in America will not 
permit congress to cut down the duties 
on imports from the Philippines, to 
Secure prosperity for the islands, we 
ought to make them free or sell them 
to a country that is better situated to 
tule them than we are. 


The President's Goal. 








What will become of*Pres Roose- 
velt after his present term in the 
White House expires? Some there 
are who delight to circulate rumors 
that he will run for ‘another term, 
if his friends tease him hard enough. 


, 


Others like Jacob Riis’s latest sug- 
gestion that the thing for Theodore 
Roosevelt to do is to become mayor 
of New York and reform that great, 
wicked city. Long ago it was said he 
would become president of Harvard 
university and lately he has been 
mentioned for the head of the uni- 
versity of Chicago to succeed the late 
Pres Harper. 

A more plausible plan is announced 
by some who know the president well 
enough to speak with authority. Mr 
Roosevelt has his eye on a seat in the 
United States senate. He wants to 
travel around the world first, espe- 
cially to visit the Philippines and In- 
dia, Japan and China. When he 
leaves the White House he will be 
only 51 years old. He will be too 
young and his interest in politics too 
keen to retire to private life. 

The president’s term will expire in 
the spring of 1909. Senator Depew’s 
term in the senate will expire two 
years later. Depew will then be 78 
years old. If Senator Platt remains 
in office until that time he will be 76. 
He is now feeble. One of the New 
York seats is therefore likely to be 
available by the time the president 
would care to enter the senate. 

John Quincy Adams was in the 
senate 18 years after he was presi- 
dent and Pres Johnson was in the 
senate a brief period. There would, 
therefore, be precedents. A consti- 
tutional amendment has been pro- 
posed to make ex-presidents members 
of the senate for life as representatives 
of the nation at large. The sugges- 
tion is good. No one disapproves, 
but no one takes interest enough in 
the matter to take action upon it. It 
is not a matter of giving a good job 
to a man who has been president, 
but giving the country a chance to 
profit by his ripe experience. , 


Briefly Told. 


The long and often threatening in- 
ternational conference over Morocco 
has resulted in an amicable agreement, 
The rub was between France and Ger- 
many the latter protesting against 
French demands for a strong hand in 
supervising Morocco’s troubled affairs. 
A compromise was affected through 
suggestions of the Austrian delegates, 
and of the. American delegates 
prompted by Pres Roosevelt. Police 
reforms are to be controlled by France 
and Spain, the former policing four 
open ports, the latter two. The state 
bank of Morocco goes under interna- 
tional control, France taking three 
shares and other nations one. 











License fees for saloons in Ohio 
have been raised from $350 to $1000 by 
the state legislature. The liquor men 
claim the high tax will drive half the 
saloon in the state, some 6000, out 
of business. It is estimated that 10,- 
000 or 15,000 men will be thrown out 
of employment. There is every reason 
to believe that the state will be better 
off for it. The bill was passed only 
after a bitter fight in the legislature. 





The question of crime in connection 
with political contributions by insur- 
ance companies has been raised at 
New York by the arrest of George W. 
Perkins, former vice-president of the 
New York life. He paid $48,000 of 
the company’s money to the national 
republican committee, he says by 
order of the late Pres McCall. He is 
charged with larceny. 





The Christian Catholic church of 
Zion City, Ill, has repudiated “Apostle” 
John Alexander Dowie and Wilbur 
Glenn Voliva, now in charge, takes 
his place as head of the church. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 
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V, A New Standard 


of roofing excellence has been 
established by Rex Flintkote. Our 
fathers swore by shingles. But shingles 
were hard to lay and failed to hold their own— 
they dried, cracked, warped, blew away, and 
burned at the touch of aspark. Then came tin—harder 

than shingles to Jay, yet it led in roofing popularity until it 
proved that in spite of paints it would rust and become leaky, 

Its ease of laying alone makes 


Rex: Flintkote Roofing 


ect for farm buildings. An ordinary farm-hand can lay it pef- 

tly. It weighs so little as to be no strain even upon lightly con- 

structed support. It is unaffected heat or cold, proof against fire 

from falling sparks, leak proof in rain or snow, and is the oy 

ATT that ansotuaty resists all kinds of chemical action—acid, 
or rot, 


WE SEND SAMPLES FREE 


and also a book showing all kinds of buildings which, under all kinds of weather 
+ Conditions, are proving the superiority of Rex Flintkote, Under no circum 
stances accept substitutes, mixtures containing tar and paper that cost 
ut as much to make, yet sell almost at the Rex Fiintkote price. 
The dealer who is looking to your advantage, if he cherishes your 
dship and trade in the future, will prefer to scit you the 
genuine even though his profits are less and it costs you 
just a wee trifle more per square foot. 
*Look for the Boy"’ and the octagon trade mark. 


3. A. & W. BIRD & COMPANY 
56India Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents Everywhere 











For the McVicxer costs less and only eats when it’s working—I¢ per horse powert 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
farm, and do it hour after hour without getting tired or requiring attention, Just 
start it and let it alome —that’s all. It has onethird the parts of any other 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
of adjustment. The 


McVICKER 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
wi it complaint or stoppages. It can’t 
= of epeen, for itis A ae ped co 
at you or your ten-year-o oy can 
Pee through it” and undecstand all about it 
in ten minutes. Nothing to 
pair. Write for our CAT. 
out more about it—and how lew the price is. 
ALMA MFG, ¢O., Alma, Mich. 
eu 
The BITTLE-CHARLES CO, 1213 Filbert St, Phil 
8, L. LAMBERD (0., Baltimore, M4, 




















Dowie’s wife and son joined in ousting 
him and.say he is insane. He is now 
in Mexico. 











The Japanese parliament has passed 
a bill for the government to take over 
the railroads of the empire. In the 
house of peers a hand-to-hand fight 
took place during the contest over the 
bill and order was restored by the 
police. | 





Johnstown, Pa; which some years | 
ago was swept by the terrible flood, has 
now had itsescourge of fire, the worst 
in its history. The loss was $500,000. 





Twenty-one miners were killed in a 
mine explosion at Century, W Va. 





Write for Free Cata. C, 


rs. Combination Circular and Drag Saw Outfit with 
A ENAQUE” 5H. P. Engine. verything om one sett of 
trucks. Simple, Strong, Easy to Qverate. 
—-~ « 


Gasoline 





Rigs. 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.,V 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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' Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
aad Delaware, and giving particular 
rominence not only to the important 
ruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
on in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. arm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with she realizing sense that you are 
alway! welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Bee Keepers Meet. 





‘The first regular session of the Penn- 
sylvania state bee keepers’ association 
held last week at State College was 
a marked success. About 40 members 


and 20 visitors were present. The 
demonstrations, illustrated talks, the 


papers and discussions were specially 
practical and helpful, as was also the 
visit to Pres Surface’s apiary, where 
all varieties of bees kept in America 
are studied. For the following year 
Pres Surface was re-elected and L, R. 
White of Harrisburg again made sec- 
retary-treasurer, Co-operation with 
the New York association was in- 
vited and accepted. The college ex- 
tended courtesies in the way of rooms 
and board. . 

In calling the meeting to order Pres 
Surface said it was gratifying to see 
the various counties so well represent- 
ed and so many visitors from other 
states. On account of the facilities 
offered and because of the growing 
progressive spirit of the college to 
foster agricultural industries, it is very 
fitting to hold the meeting at State 
College, especially as it wa? the first 
American college to offer, in 1867, a 
course in bee keeping. Prof Finn, 
the apiarist, in that year also pub- 
lished the first American book on bee 
keeping. Dg William A. Buckhout, 
acting president of the college, wel- 
comed the association and E. Ay Denp- 
wolff of York, who replied, spoke of 
the great progress in bee keeping and 
the modern simplicity compared with 
the old practices, when bees were 
killed with sulphur smoke to get the 
honey. 

In his annual address, Prof Surface 
said that when elected president, he 
owned no bees, but realizing the great 
inconsistency 6f his position, he in- 
vested in a few colonies and has 
learned much, First, in the value 
of bee literature, he cannot under- 
stand how anyone who has.even one 
colony can do without such books as 
the A B C of Bee Culture, Modern 
Bee keeping, etc. One must do more 
than read, however, to become a bee 
keeper. To have the best success and 
make progress he must keep bees for 
the love of it and not for mony alone, 
although this will be forthcoming. 
He advocates the keeping of not too 
many races of bees in the same api- 
ary; giving demonstrations in méthods 
of handling bees, at county fairs and 
other gatherings; preservation of 
honey-producing plants; planting such 
along country roadsides and other 
waste places; and increasing the mem- 
bership of the state sociéty. 

A technical history and treatise on 
foul and black: brood was given by 
Dr E. F. Phillips of the United States 
department of agriculturé, In’ refer- 
ence to curing these diseases. Dr Phil- 
lips said the method of starving for a 
few days to. get the bees empty has so 
far proved effective for both troubles. 
It is a method, however): which means 
considerable loss of good brood be- 
cause of theremoval: ofmaterial in 
treating the colony as a whole. He 
afivocates propogating from: only. the 
best colonies and not from _ those 
which need to be patched up, cared 
for and fed. a 

A demonstration of a new nucleus 
hive was made by L. A. Simmons of 
Bedford Co. The ‘hive’ contatns six 
frames made by cutting the regular 
Hoffman frame in two. Mr Simmons 
explained the necessity of having the 
nucleus hive large enough and so con- 
structed as to be easily manipulated 
and fed. Old and new ideas of bee- 
keeping, a paper by Sec_L. R.. Whité 


was of an historical nature. It dis- 
cussed the uses of honey in Babylon 
and Egypt; told how Pliny thought 
the bees hummed to produce heat and 
sat on the bee eggs to hatch them out 
like chickens; how great impetus was 
given to bee-keeping by Francis Hoper, 
who took nothing on heresay, invented 
the old book-hive like the modern ob- 
servation hive with glass sides; made 
the first comb starters, discovered how 
the queens were mated and how bee 
eggs are fertilized. 

In his address on some recent obser- 
vations, E. L. Pratt of Swarthmore 
told how he had many times observed 
the young queen in the air with 20 to 
30 pursuing drones which would grap- 
ple and fight with one another and fall 
to the ground. He believes queens do 
not fly more than a mile because they 


cannot carry food enough to sustain 
them for longer than a 20° minute 
flight. He urged bee-keepers to em- 
phasize selection within the variety 


for improvement of bee stock, to se- 
lect for productivity, gentleness, pur- 
ity of breed and uniformity of mark- 
ings. Candied honey was the subject 
chosen by E. R. Root of Medina, Ohio. 
Neat samples were shown and the 
method of manufacture, also how the 
sales and profits can be increased 
when honey is put up in this way. 
Dr Wiliam Frear discussed the chem- 
ical composition of honey, and means 
of detecting adulterers, He showed 
that the adulteration of honey with 
cane or beet sugar and other foreign 
substances can be absolutely deter- 
mined chemically. 


Valuable Small Fruit for Pennsylvania. 








“ mrhere is a remarkable difference in 
varieties in regard to their vigor of 
growth, power to resist disease, and 
productiveness when grown under 
similar ‘conditions. In a list of 33 
varieties of strawberries fruiting on 
the Pennsylvania experiment station 
grounds last summer, the ten varie- 
ties showing the greatest vigor were 
Parker Earle, Sample, Greenville, 
Mary, Mt Joy, Adam’s Favorite, Craw- 
ford, Crescent, Ernest and Enhance. 

The ten varieties yielding most 
abundantly were Henderson, Ernest, 
Crescent, Adam's Favorite, Enhance, 
Eureka, Crawford, Van Deman, Green- 
ville and B. P. Roe. “These last named 
varieties all yield at the rate of about 
200 bushels per acre.’ The three best 
early varieties were Ella, Crawford 
and E. P. Roe, and the three best late 
varieties were Adam’s Favorite, En- 
hance and Eureka. 

Among the foregoing varieties the 
pistillate flowered sorts are Adam’s 
Favorite, Crescent, Ernest, Eureka, 
Greenville, Henderson, Mary and Sam- 
ple, requiring other varieties to be 
planted with them for perfect pollin- 
ation and setting of fruit. 

Some growers find their particular 
market demands a large berry, which 
they find more profitable, though the 
yield in quarts is less than that of 
smaller fruited varieties. The aver- 
age size is- greatly affected by the 
weather conditions that prevail during 
the fruiting period. We find in a 
term of five years that the highest av- 
erage size has been maintained by 
Parker Earle, Brandywine, Mary, 
Eureka and Sample. 

Among raspberries the old red Cuth- 
bert has generally been the heaviest 
bearer among the reds, with Eaton 
and Turner as good companions,. Of 
the black-caps, Onondaga, Older and 
Black Diamond excelled the good old 
Gregg in productiveness. The heav- 
jest .yields among the blackberries in 
1905 were from Rathburn, Snyder, 
Allen, Wilson and Ohmer. The Allen 
blackberry closely resembles Barly 
Harvest, but is more hardy. 


a> 


Interest in the Grain Growers’ con- 


test is quite keen in this vicinity. A 
number of our farmers are goingto sow 
an acre or more of the Red Fife spring 
wheat recommended in this contest. 
We believe that this strong virile pre- 
potent seed will produce a -much 
larger yield of finer quality than the 
wheat usually grown. Moreover, the 
fact that every grower of this wheat 
is to receive an Orange Judd certifi- 
cate setting forth the merits of his 
crop, means that such certified seed 
grain will be in great demand next 
season at high prices. The same is 
true of the Myrick. oats, also recom- 
mended in this contest. The Ameri- 
can Agriculturf$t gives a sweepstakes 
prize of $500 in cash for the best work 





AMONG.THE FARMERS 


with one acre of either this Red Fife 
spring wheat or ‘thé~ Myrick’ oats. 
There has been a good deal of difficul- 
ty in getting’ the seed of these recom- 
mended varieties, but it is now obtain- 
able from O: H. Dickinson, seedsman 
at Springfield, Mass.- He sells. the gen- 
uine seed at only $2°-per bu, freight 
prepaid to any point in this state, and 
on all ordérs received on or before 
Apr 16 includes a copy of the Grain 
Growers’ Contestants’ Manual, which 
enables you to become a contestant 
for the big prizes without further for- 
mality. Some of our young men are 
going to make a special effort to se- 
cure one of the ten «prizes of a two 


year scholarship at the institute at 
Oread, Md,‘ of agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce, the value of 


which is $1000. 
Buffalo Mills, Bedford Co,;.Apr 2— 


Farmers boiling maple sugar and pre- 
paring spring work. Crops in fair 
condition. Corn 60c, oats 40c, wheat 
90c, rye -70c, buckwheat 50c, potatoes 
50c, beans $2.40, onions 60c, hay §$8, 
baled $10, straw $8, apples $1 p bbl, 
horses $160, dairy cows $40. 


Successful Institute Season—Deputy 


Sec of Agri A. L. Martin is very much 
encouraged over the season’s series of 
farmers’ institutes which closed last 
month. He speaks in high terms of 
the good accomplished, says that it Is 
the best work in this line ever accom- 
plished in Pa and that the outlook 
for next season is very bright; he ex- 
pects next winter’s institutes to sur- 
pass the excellent ones just held. The 
dept of agri held 400 meetings in all 
and 40 additional ones were held in 
localities where the interest had been 
worked up by residents, lecturers 
then being supplied by the state.—{N. 


McConnelisburg, Fulton Co, Apr 2-- 
The heavy snow of March came at a 
time when ‘wheat suffers most from 
spring freezing and thawing. This has 
proved to its advantage. The pros- 
pect is now good for winter wheat. 
Labor is raising rapidly and both ‘in- 
doors and out is high and scarce. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co, Apr 3— 
Farm work has been’ retarded By 
heavy snow... Public sales numerous 
and stock’ has brought top ‘notch 
prices; horses $75.to $200 per head, 
milch cows $35 to $60.and some ex- 
tra stock $80-and even $90. Many feed- 
ing hogs. Plenty of feed on hand for 
stable fed stock. Apples scarce at any 
vrice. Butter 30 to 36c p bu; eggs 14 
to 16c p doz, potatoes fairly plenty at 
60 to 70c p bu. 


Decision on Old Roads—Under an 
act of May 20, ‘05, turnpikes which 
are appropriated or condemned and 
made free from tolls must be kept in 
good repair by the county, city or bor- 
ough in which it lies in whole or in 
part. The state highway dept recent- 
ly received applicatons from various 
parts of the state to extend aid in re- 
building such condemned roads. Com 
Hunter was uncertain if the good 
roads act applied to such condemned 
roads and appealed to the attorney- 
general’s dept for advice. Deputy At- 
torney Gen Fleitz has rendered an 
opinion in which he says that such 
roads can be rebuilt with state money. 


Chadds Ford, Delaware. Co, Apr-2— 
Crops in fair. condition, farmers. busy 
with spring work. Dairy cows $50 to 
$70, veal calves 7c p_Jb, farm. horses 
$150, dressed hogs 8c, baled hay $11.50, 


straw $8, potatoes - 65c, wheat: 80c, 
corn 5dc, eggs 15c, 40-qt can milk 
$1.45. p 


Wellsboro, Tioga Co, Apr. 1—Mead- 
ows heaved little during winter, look- 
ing good now. Farmers cutting wood 
and preparing for spring work. Horses 
high and scarce, dairy cows $36 to $40, 


veal calves 6c, loose hay $9. baled $8, . 


straw $4, apples $2.50,- onions 80c; 
buckwheat 60c, corn 50c, oats 40c, 
beans $2, potatoes 50c, butter 18¢, 
prints 27c, eggs 14c, poultry 10c p Ib, 
cld fowls 40¢ p hd. 


Bradley Junction, Cambria Co, Apr 
2—Heavy storm March 15 gave :10 
days’ good sleighing and greatly de- 
layed outside farm work. Rains have 
swept snow away and made big floods 
on valley lands. Farmers préparing 
for spring. Open winter and much 
hard freezing without snow ‘has°doné 
no damage to grain. Eggs 25c, poul- 
try 12c, old fowls 40c p hd,’ turkeys 
20c, live hags 614c, dressed 9c, live 




















TOBACCO SEED SEPARATOR 

This machine was devised | D 
Shamel of the U S dept of a; Tt 
is used extensively in some S of 
the Ct valley and is gaining favo 
elsewhere. The machine one: ; 
a blower, forcing out the light 


and undesirable seed and retaining the 
heavy, promising specimens. Grow es 
who wish to construct a blower ca) 
obtain the above pictured ria) 
from almost any chemical supply 
house. It consists of a flat wa 
rubber and glass tubes and valve tube 
The question of better seed is ; re- 


eeiving much attention in suc} 
as Md, Va, N Y, PaandinN Ea 





sheep 6c, dressed 12c, grade bee ' 
3c, dairy cows $45, veal caly vin 
breeding $35 to $50; farm horse 
Corn 60c, oats 45c, wheat $1, 
buckwheat 60c, potatoes S5c, b 3 $2 
onion: $1, loose. hay $14, 


Orangeville, Columbia Co, 


Recent deep snow delayed 
work, did no damage, but pro 
winter grain and grass from 


pring 
ted 
March 


winds, Wheat and rye.in good condi- 
tion High water and’ bad roads wil! 


probably continue two,weeks. Farm- 
ers preparing for spring work. Farm 
horses. $200, mules $150,, dairy Ws 
$40 to $50, loose hay $12, baled $12 
straw $11, corn: 50c,. oats. 35c, wheat 
80c, rye 67c, potatoes 85c, butter 24 
eggs 16c. 4 

Pinegrove,. Schuylkill Co, Apr 21i— 

If a big coal strike occurs it will in- 
terfere seriously with farmers i 
section, they being largely devoted to 
raising fruit, truck and vegetables for 
the mining population. The snow cov- 
ering in March was a protection to 


grain crops and crimson clover, which 
withstood the weather quite well. The 
fruit industry is becoming so preca- 
rious that few trees are being planted: 
scale, scab, bitter rot and insects and 
diseases are so prevalent that it is 
discouraging. 

The Se®ond Annual Exhibition of 
the Hogestown horse and cattle show 
will be held at Big Head Woods, June 
14, the same location as last year. 
Competition is open to all exhibitors 
between the North and South moun- 
tains and the Ironstone Ridge and the 


Susquehanna river in the Cumberland 
valley. Other exhibitors outside of 
this district are welcome free but they 
cannot compéte for prizes. The rules 
require that all exhibits be in place 
not later than 9 a m June 14. The 
prizes will be ribbons. The age of 
a horse will be recordéd from the first 
day of Jan in the year in which it 
was foaled. Foals will be considered 
one year old on the first day of Jar 
succeeding birth. 





MARYLAND, 





Clearspring, Washington Co, r 1 
—Far work; stationary sales of im- 
plements, stock, etc, numerous. ! es 
especially for stock, good. Ho 
$150 to $250 and even more. Renters 
are moving. Prices of farm pro 
stable. Corn 65c, potatoes 50c, apples 
60 to 75c, bulk hay $10, butter 20 to 
23c; chickens 10c, eggs 12c, fat pork- 
ers 5% to 6%c.. Clover partly sown; 
seed costs $7:50 to $9 np bu: Dry tee 
plentiful; stock in excellent condition. 
Lambs ntimérous. ~ 


Parkton, Baltimore; Co;: Apr 2—The 
weather has been rough with consid- 


erable snow. In spite ofthis much 
farm work has been pushed. A 1aré¢ 


rses 


lucts 














> of potatoes stored here and 
romise to be low. Clover seed 
peing sown. Last year’s ciover and 
grass look well; also grains, especially 
carly sown. Eggs 13c p doz, potatoes 
65c p bu, wheat Toc, hay $12 p ton. 

Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, Apr 1— 
Unfavorable weather has _ brought 
much farm work to a stand still. To- 
pacco growers preparing to market 
the crop of ‘05. Orchards being 
sprayed and pruned. 

Thurmont, Frederick Co, Apr 3—All 
out-door work had to be suspended 
on account of the snow and cold 
weather during Mar. Sales of farm- 
jing machinery and stock very numer- 
ous and prices for most everything 
have been high, horses especially. 
Considerable more of farmers; a num- 
per have been able to buy farms. 
Stock of all kinds wintered well and 
grain looking well. Fruit so far in 
excellent condition. 


quantity 
prices P 


Vienna, Dorchester Co, Apr 1—Lit- 
tle farm work done of late on account 
of cold, rainy weather, Not much 
plowing done, Wheat looking well 
on high land; too much rain, for low 
land wheat, which looks red. Clover 
seeding about finished. Fruit so far 
not hurt. Eggs 13c, ‘butter 25c, corn 
50c, wheat 8Uc, 

Cavetown, Washington Co, Apr 1— 
Snow and ice continuously for last 
two weeks in Mar put a stop to all 
farm work. Many sales live stock of 
all kinds bringing high prices. Grow- 
ing wheat looks well; grass fields the 
same. Wheat 78c p bu, corn 50c, oats 
40c, butter 20c p lb, eggs 13c p doz, 
chickens 10c p Ib, potatoes 60c p bu. 
Fruit buds of all kinds in.good con- 
dition and crop promises well. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Market, Middlesex Co, Apr 2— 

Winter and sleighing over, bluebirds 
back again. Farmers fencing, ma- 
nuring, sowing grass seed. Hotbed 
plants in good condition. Many farm- 
ers selling milk. Butter and egg 
prices good. Incubators and setting 
hens busy. Grain and grass prospects 
favorable. Macadam road in good 
eondition, earth roads not. 
Burleigh Co, Apr 2— 
Crops look well, farmers planting 
peas and potatoes. Potatoes 6U0c to $1. 
Onions low, loose hay $15, apples. $5, 
mules $200, farm horses $200, live hogs 
Sc p lb, poultry 20c. 


Moorestown, 


Riverton, Burlington Co, Apr 3 
Farmers’ busy plowing, hauling ma- 
nure, planting peas and other early 


crops. Apples $5 to $8.50, loose hay 
$12 to $14, straw $12, butter 28c, eggs 
17c. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co, Apr 3 
March was remarkable as averaging 
lower temperature than in any other 


year but one in 43 years, It was 
cloudy 13 days and rainy 16. This has 
made trouble in tomato beds. Plant- 


ing of potatoes has been held in check 
and some freezing of earlier plantings 
reported, Plowing is again under way 
and planting of potatoes soon will be: 
some early corn planted. Wheat and 
clover have wintered well. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Apr 3—Snow 
is now all gone, and hens are laying 
lots of eggs,. which. will. cause a drop 


in the price. Robinson & Hawkins 
will pay full market price_for. six 
months, and 4 off market price for 
other six months for milk delivered 
at their creamery at this sta. The 
Orange Co creamery at Price’s cross- 
ing will pay full market price for 
the year, as also will the Brown & 
Bailey creamery at Glenwood. Butter 
is 26c p lb at store. Many farm 
changes in this section. Farmers are 
hauling out manure and beginning 
spring work, Farmers becoming 
more interested in pure bred poultry 
each succeeding _ year. Nearly all 


farmers are short of hay and many 
are buying. 


_ The U S dept of Agri is planning 
Very practical and extensive tobacco 
experiments in N E this season. So 
far experimental. work. has been 
largely along the lines of crop growth 
and improving seed selection. .. This 
year, however, a new feature will be 
introduced. in. the «study ‘ofthat all 


important question t 
Pole sweat. ot eae aaa 
4 , 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Movement Subsides. 


The delivery of the ’05. tobacco crop 
has now largely been consummated. 
Thus farmers are enabled to give full 
attention to work on seed beds for ’06 
leaf. It is stated in some quarters 
that buyers are offering sensational 
prices for a few lots of ’05 tobacco still 
held by farmers; rumor has it that 
16@18c has been paid. No doubt this 
will tend to stimulate growers to put 
out a liberal acreage the coming sea- 
son. As a rule the small dealers have 
finished packing tobacco, and it is 
claimed the big packers will wind up 
their work this month. The season 
has been marked by very few dffer- 
ences between dealers and growers in 
delivery and acceptance of crops. It 
is believed much of this is due to ef- 
forts made last fall in the way of cau- 
tioning growers to exercise great care 
in preparing tobacco fer delivery.. 
However, some allowance should be 
made for the fact that prices are so 
high that dealers overlook some de- 
fects that they would harp upon were 
there more tobacco n sight. 

—_ a” 


Destroying Fungi in Tobacco Seed Beds. 


Tobacco growers experience great 
trouble from weeds, owing to seeds in 
soil of new plant beds. In old plant 
beds when the weeds are about cleaned 
out the young tobacco plants often 
damp off and destroy stand while giv- 
ing, out of those remaining, plants 
with sore-shin sickness. These dis- 
eased conditions arise from parasitic 
fungi which develop in the soil and 
accumulate from year to year until 
plant growing becomes difficult in the 
old beds. A similar difficulty con- 
fronts greenhouse lettuce growers and 
infests both the plant bed and the 
house beds or areas in which the crop 
is brought to final development. Ina 
bulletin just out, the O agri exper sta 


says: 

The difficulty has been greatly re- 
duced, or overcome, by sterilizing the 
soil of these beds. White steaming is 
a most excellent method for this, a so- 
lution of formalin in water applied to 
the soil by sprinkling with this so- 
lution has also been fairly effective. 
For this reason it seems worth while 
to try the formalin method on old to- 
bacco plant beds, at least in an ex- 
perimental way. About % or 2 pints 
or lbs of formalin is to be added to 
50 gals of water (or in like proportion 
to smaller amounts) and thoroughly 
stirred. The solution thus made is to 
be applied upon deeply stirred bed soil 
until the whole is thoroughly wetted 
to a depth of 6 to 8 in. 

This will require approximately % 
to 1 gal of water solution per sq ft 
of surface area. After the treatment 
the soil is allowed to dry for about 
a week, or for a longer period, after 
which the seed may be sown in the 
usual manner. If sown too soon after 
treatment with formalin, seed gérmi- 
nation may be impaired. The treat- 
ment is simply to destroy the fungous 
parasites contained in the soil. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, April 2, 1906. 

At New York last week the cattle 
market continued dull Yor steers of 
all grades, closing steady. for medium 
and firm for top grades. Bulls held 
up steady and. fat cows strong; 
medium and common cows declined 
10@25c, closing steady. Milch cows 
of good quality sold readily at close to 
last week’s prices; medium and com- 
mon grades were $2 p head lower. 
The general selling range was $22.50 
@45, calf included; choice cows 
brought 50; trash 18@20. Good to 
prime calves improved 25¢ on Wednes- 
day; light veals were slow and barely 
steady; market closed 50c off on light 
veals and 25c lower on good. 

On Monday of this week there were 
27 cars of cattle on sale: Prime to 
choice beeves were firm to a shade 
higher; other grades steady; good fat 
bulls and cows showed firmness; other 
grades no more than steady; all sold. 
With 4550 veals on the market, prices 
fell off fully 25¢, but the demand was 
sufficient to clear the pens. Good to 
extra steers sold at $5.25@6.25 p 100 
Ibs, outside figures for a car of stable 
fed Pa steers, 1433 Ibs average, fair 








steers 4.90@5.15: bulls 3.60@4.60. cows 
1.75@4.45; 
fad calves. 

oueep continued in very light sup- 


veals 4@8. No barnyard or 
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ply all last week; prices unchanged 
lambs ruled dull with a downward 
tendency; heavy lambs eased off 15@ 
2Uc; the general market closed ldc 
off. A few spring lambs gold by the 
head at $5@7 ea. With 21 cars on 
sale this Monday sheep were steady; 
lambs easier. No sales of unshorn 
sheep; a few clippeGd sheep sold at $3@ 
4.90 for common to prime; unshorn 
lambs $6.50@7.15; clipped $5.50@5.80. 
Heavy lambs not wanted. 

Hogs continued to sell at about last 
week’s opening prices up to Friday 
when the market showed a little more 
firmness. There were 7() head on sale 
to-day. Prices full steady. N Y state 
hogs , averaging 140 to 150 Ibs sold at 
$6.90@7.10. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 


The seasonable weather of the week 
just past kept things moving at the 
auction stables. Offerings at the prin- 
cipal marts were of more than ordi- 
nary importance and dealers had nv 
trouble in disposing of desirable ani- 
mals at good prices. Good to choice 
heavy drafts are selling at a range of 
$250@350 ea; fair to good 1100 to 1300 
Ib chunks at $200@250, good city driv- 
ers at 150@200. 


At Philadelphia, cattle market a 
shade lower, offerings largely from Pa, 
© and Ill. Receipts last week were 
3400 head. Best beef steers moved at 
$5.50@5.87% p 100 Ibs, common to 
good 4.50@5.25, bulls 3@4, cows 8@ 
4.40, canners 1.75@2.50), milch cows 30 
@45, veal calves 7@8.25, heavies 3.50 
@5. 

Lamb market easy: mutton prices 
sustained; prime wethers command 
$6@6.50 p 100 ibs, ewes 5@6, common 
4@4.50, fat lambs 6.50@7.30. Hog 
trade in a firm light. Dressed stock 
sells at 9@9.50 p 100 Ibs. 





At Pittsburg, a steady cattle market | 


prevailed early this week. 
Monday were 130 loads and the mar- 
ket proved fairly active with top beef 
steers fetching $5.85 p 100 lbs. Good 
to prime 5.25@5.50, inferior 
4@4.50, fat cows 3@4.40, heifers 


3.504 


4.85, bulls 2.50@4.40, feeding steers 
3.25@4.25, calves 4@8. 

The hog supply amounted to 35 
doubles and the market showed 
strength. Heavy and medium swine 
sold at. $6.80@6.90 p 100 Ibs, light 
yorkers 6.65@6.75. pigs 6.50@6.65. 
With 15 cars of sheep arriving the 


market displayed weakness. Wooled 
lambs brought 6.59@6.90, shorn 5.50@ 
6, wethers 5.50@6.25, cull sheep 3.50@4. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, corn 
52c p bu, oats 36c. rye T3c, bran 20@ 
20.50 p ton, middlings 22@22.50, tim- 
othy hay 13@14.50, clover 10@10.50. 
Cmy butter 30c p Ib, dairy 20@2I1c, 
cheese 14@15c. Eggs 16@17c p doz, 
hens 12c p Ib, chicks lic, ducks 134@ 
l4c, turkeys 17@18c. Beets 2.28@2.50 
r bu, potatoes 80@S5c, sweets 2.75@8 
p bbl, cabbage 2@3c p Ib, celery 85@ 
90c p doz, turnips 65@7T5c p bu, onions 
60@T5e. Apples 4@6 p bbl, navy beans 
1.75@1.80 p bu, kidneys 3@3.10. 

At Philadelphia, wheat S8c p b 
corn 53c, oats 37c, bran $21@21.50 
ton, timothy hay 15@16, clover 12@1 
Cmy butter 27c¢ p 1b, dairy 20@21c, 
jobbing prints 30@33c. Eggs 17e p 
doz, hens 14@15c p Ib, chicks 18@20e, 
ducks 17c. geese Ihc. Potatoes 85@RRe 
p bu, sweets 45@Wc p % bu-bskt, on- 
ions O0@55e, cabbage 45@48 p ton, 
radishes 1@2 p 100 behs, cukes 3@4.50 
p bu. Apples 5@6.50 p bbl. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price 
of milk remains 3c p qt in the 26¢ 
zone. There is a large surplus how- 
ever, which, unless it is worked off 
into butter and cheese, may, so some 
fear, result in a reduction of the 
price soon. 

Receipfs of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Mar 81 


were: 

Milk Cream 
BTID cesscacscosacee SESS 1,590 
Susquehanna’...... 14,594 199 
West Shore ....... 16,750 75 
Lackawanna ...... 36,315 2.230 
N YC (long haul). 26.75 1.445 
N Y C (Harlem)... 20 


9.510 
Ontario ........... 87.940 


Sic ans 1,508 

Lehigh Valley ..... 17.752 578 
Homer Ramsdell 

(ee eee 55RD 73 

New Haven ....... 7,700 a 

Other sources ..... 5,205 180 

Tetal ....0..... 228,787 8,528 
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E FIRST 
Stockade Woven 


mi 
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Ever built was erected 17 years ago and is still in 
use as durable and strong as when first put up. 
The Hartman is a perfectly woven wire fence that 
is strong enough to keep in the maddest bull and 
fine enough to keep out the chickens. It is made 
of the best quality galvanized steel wire and con- 
tains much more material than fences more cheap- 
ly constructed. That’s why it lasts so long. If 
your dealer doesn’t handle it, write for catalogue 
and prices. Address 
GLEN MFG. CC., 108 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Alse Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Mart- 
man Flexibic Wire Mats and Glen Steel Mat. 


Wheelock 


Trellis 

Flower-bed Guard 
Lawn Fence 
Lawn Border 
Tree Guards 


And Fences for All Purposes 
Low in price, made by anew 

method. Galvanized after 

weaving and Guarant 


Rust Proof. 


Send for Catalogue. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., 


78 Hammond 8t., Worcester, Mase 


They Last Forever 
Standard Stee! Posts 


ARE TO BE DRIVEN 
One-Third Cheaper 
Than Wood Posts. 

Can be used with plein, barb, or 

woven wire fencing. Posts made 

for all requirements; wil! last for- 
ever. For ire fields they have 
noequal. Thousands in use, and, 
thousands sold for immediat 
delivery. Write for cizeular, price 
list and reference to 
- H. DOWNS, 

235 BROADWAY 

INEW YORK CITY. 

Factory near Pitteburg. 
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Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 






a B Atless than dealers’ price 
a and we pay the Freight. 
4 AS Gur Catalogue tells how 





SS ee 
rN [A aS Wire is made, how Wireis 
rea tS = neta pe ated 2 gome is 
‘54a Bh i a good and some bad. you 
iN eT B should have this informa- 

NS 

4 
\ 


tion. Write for Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Bex #3 Muncie Indiana 
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SEI THE RAPP FENCE 








THE RAPP FENGE shittensnec tence 
on 


te for illustrated hook!et. 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
Faller Building, Broadw ork City. 


ay & 234 Bt., Rew ¥ 
BROWN Freich 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
All No. 9 Btccl Wire, Well Galvanized, bp 
per r 





more than most fences. 16 to 8. 
We sell all kinds offence wire at 
wholesale prices. Write for fence book shows 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fence . 
Wire Co., Cleveland, “hic. 


livered. 





BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c @ gailen. 
Al Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Satisfection Guaranteed, Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, WN. ¥. 











Centralizing Rural Schools. 


JOHN GOULD,."PORTAGE COUNTY, 6, 





We notice letters from John Gould 
of Ohio in regard to consolidation of 
ten schools at a less cost than the 
schools cost separately. As a matter 
of interest to many rural districts 
could you induce Mr Gould to give the 
figures of cost, stating cost of central 
school house, cost of teachers, janitor, 
supplies and interest, number of pu- 
pils transported in stages.—[D. B. 
Farmer, Sussex County, N. J. 

In the four northeastern counties of 
Ohio, are five clusters of centralized 


~schools, aggregating some 30 town- 
ships. Scattered about are 10 
other townships with centralized 
schools, aggregating over 40. The 


number is being increased each year. 
These schools are an outgrowth of 
about eight years work, some ten 
being added within the past 12 months. 

I-will give briefly the conditions in 
my own town. In the 40 other towns, 
the conditions vary but little. There is 
no probability of reiurning to the old 
district plan, so unanimously is the 
new plan endorsed. Differences in ex- 
pense, or increased tax are traceable 
to two or three causes. Bonding the 
town for a new schoolhouse, with its 
interest, and sinking fund, conditions 
of transportation, and the business 
acumen of tHe board. Aurora town- 
ship in which I reside, is a purely 
farming section with an assessed val- 
uation for taxation of $480,000. Un- 
der the old plan, we had nine district 
schocis and a high school. The tax 
for school purposes was nine mills 
on the dollar. When we centralized 
eight years ago the board owed $600, 
the tax not having been sufficient to 
maintain schools. The tax in round 
numbers was $4300 per year. 

For two years after centralizing; the 
high school building was used and 
two rooms were rented for two other 
departments, The rate has never been 
changed from the nine mill tax. In 
two years the saving had been suffic- 
ient, to rebuild the high school build- 
ing into a fine school structure. From 
that time on betterments have been 
made and a well stocked library has 
been installed... Fine apparatus has 
been put into the school rooms includ- 
dng maps, globes, etc. The wages of 
the teachers have been advanced and 
the ability Gemanded has-been  se- 
cured. New courses have been added, 
and a month added to the school year. 
Four teachers are employed, besides 
a tutor when needed. 

Under the old plan, the average 
daily attendance of the schools were 
about 68% of enrollment. In other 
words about one-third of the enroll- 
ment was absent, and all pupils disap- 
peared from school life before reach- 
ing 16 years of age. The average at- 
tendance for the past seven years, has 
been above 95%. There have been 
months at a time without an absent 
pupil. This is due largely to the trans- 
portation and care of the pupils en- 
route. All scholars are taken from 
the door between 8 and 9 a m, and are 
delivered at home by 4.45 p m com- 
fortable. These well-protected hacks 
are provided with plenty of robes in 
the winter. These hacks go regard- 
less of weather and deliver the pupils 
warm, dry and comfortable. 

The principal is paid $80 per month; 
the grammar school teacher $60, and 
the other two $50 each, while the jani- 
tor gets $20. ‘The hack drivers are 
paid from $28 to $38 per month and 
supply their own hacks, which are re- 
quired to conform to a certain stand- 
ard, and subjected to the health offi- 
cers inspection. Drivers have to give 
a $300 bond, and the discipline of the 
school room carries in the hacks. The 
longest haul of any pupil in town is 
four miles. With all the extras, and 
frills the cost of maintaining the 
school has never quite reached the 
outlay of the old plan. There is 
$15,000 in the treasury to the credit of 
the school fund now. 

The school is not dominated by the 
petty whims of a self elected board, 
and “fathers director,” no longer in- 
timidates the teacher. The school num- 
hers now approximately 120 pupils, of 
all grades, and the principal tells me, 
the average attendance has_ been 
above 98% the present year. The re- 
sults of the schooi is seen in a demand 
for our graduates, for teachers, and 
good positions; the social life of the 


town has been Wee roves. 





Grange Notes. 


The grange missionary work being 
done by Brother Mortimer Whitehead, 
past lecturer of the national grange 
and grange editor of these columns, is 
having a far reaching effect. During 
the past six weeks he has delivered 
more than 50 lecutres on symbolism 
and the unwritten work of the order. 
Old members have been enthused and 
many new members have been added 
to the various granges as a result of 
his work. Patrons who wish his ser- 
vices should write him at his home 
address, R D 6, New Brunswick, N J. 

Topics for general discussion for 
Aprii as suggested by National Lec- 
turer Gaunt are: Why do we favor the 
election of United States senators by 
popular vote? ‘What of the “impor- 
tance and significance of children’s 
day? What can be done toward the 
solution of the farm help problem? 

State Sec J. T. Ailman of Pennsyl- 
vania writes that grange work was 
never in better condition in the state, 
This is indicated, not only by the or- 
ganizations of new granges and the 
addition of large classes of new mem- 
bers, but. by the promptness with 
which reports are sent in and the in- 
terest in the local grange meetings. 
At no time during the last 20 years 
have there been so few granges that 
have failed to send in lists of newly 
elected officers and reports. Eleven 
new granges have been organized 
since the last state meeting. 

Brother A. M. Cornell, lecturer Pa 
state grange writes pleasantly of the 
good work of the grange editor of 
American Agriculturist weeklies as 
follows: “Brother Mortimer White- 
head’s series of meetings in Bradford 
county is bearing good.fruit, As a 
result of these meetings Brother Asa 
S. Stevens organized a new grange 
called the Mayflower at Luther’s Mills 
with 22 members: Overton grange has 
20 applications, and Cherry grange 26, 
wth more coming.” 

Lovelton grange, No 1250, of Wy- 
oming county, Pa, has a record with 
which they challenge any other grange 
in the world. Four families of its 
members have collectively 60 chil- 
dren, one with 14, two with 15, and 
one with 16. , The worthy master, 
Brother John O’Mara has 15. The 
grange has a fine, large, new, two- 
story hall 56 by 69 feet, well furnished 
for grange work. It held both a pub- 
lic and closed session, addressed by 
Prother Mortimer Whitehead past lec- 
turer of the national grange during 
his Wyoming county series and reports 
that he did them great good. 

Sec W. N. Giles of New York state 
grange assisted County Deputy Fitts in 
organizing a 
Cayuga county recently. There have 
been ten new granges organized since 
the secretary’s report at the state 
meeting at Geneva in February. 

Nearly every grange in Wayne coun- 
tv. N ¥, owns a library of from 200 
to 500 volumes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Lecturer A. M. Cornell sug- 
gests the following questions for dis- 
cussion by the granges of the state: 
Is our grange doing the degree work 
in as perfect manner as it should? 
What is the best system of warming 
the farm house—stove, hot air, hot 
water or steam? Is a tank heater de- 
sirable for warming the water for 
stock? 

Mehoopay grange, No 1139, of Wy- 
oming county is prosperous and ener- 
getic; with 80 members, loyal in its 
support of the efforts of State Master 
Hill in securing much-needed state 
legislation for more equal taxes, trol- 
leys to carry freight and a 2-cent pas- 
senger rate on railroads and other 
good grange work both national and 
local. 

Unity grange, No 1249, of Lacyville 
in Wyoming county is prospering. It 
has 65 members who meet regularly 
and take an active interest in national, 
state and tlocal grange work. They 
had two of Brother Whitehead’s lec- 
tures lately and the local merchants 
gave the heating and lighting of the 
néat little opera house for the public 





,ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


grange at Sennett in~ 


meeting. This indicates the good feel- 
ing and respect in which the grange 
is held by all classes. 

Salem grange, No 964, of. Clearfield 
county and the Pomona grange have 
passed resolutions inviting the state 
grange to hold its next annual ses- 
sion at Du Bois. The business men of 
the town are helping. Williamsport 
and Oil City are also in the field with 
invitations for the state grange meet- 
ing next December. 

Past National Lecturer Mortimer 
Whitehead recently completed a series 
of 14 lectures, public and closed, 
among the granges of Wyoming coun- 
ty under the arrangements made by 
State Lecturer Cornell and Pomona 
Master F. H. Fassett. Notwithstand- 
ing deep snows and drifted roads, 
every appointment was met. 

The new hall erected by Brandywine 
grange, No 60, in Chester county is 
about completed and the members are 
taking steps for its dediéation. 

Fishing Creek grange, No 1246, of 
Potter county is putting up a tele- 
phone line. It has nine miles set with 
poles and ready for the wire. 

At a recent meeting of Butler coun- 
ty Pomona grange held with Mt Chest- 
nut grange, 21 members took the fifth 
degree. Mt Chestnut has organized 
a literary society and the members 
take great interest in. it, 

Tioga grange, No 1228, one of the 
newer granges of the state, has pur- 
chased and fitted up a neat, two-story 
hall in the village of Tioga. They 
meet regularly and report progress. 


Bradford county has five new 
granges this year. The last at Luth- 
er’s Mills was organized by Deputy 


Asa S, Stevens with 22 charter mem- 
bers, 


OHIO. 


There were 429 subordinate granges 
in the state January 1, 1906, and about 
27 Pomona granges. Many of the 
counties having the largest number of 
subordinate granges have no Pomonas, 
while some of those having but few 
subordinate granges have good lively 
Pomona meetings. It is estimated that 


the individual membership is about 
40,000.—[B 
Leroy pies Ket in Lake county 


doubled its membership in less than a 
year from the time of its organization. 
It now numbers 65 members and its 
meetings are well attended. A lively 
interest is taken in the lecture work. 


Madison grange No 194 at Canal 
Winchester is having quite a boom. 
New members are coming in without 
any effort on the part of Patrons so 
far as soliciting is concerned. The 
good work is seen by those outside 
and wins them to the order. The lec- 
ture work is of a high character and 
has much to do with arousing and 
maintaining public interest.—[B. 


The members of Franklin county 
Pomona grange have dccepted a cor- 
dial invitation from the’ Patrons ° of 
Pickaway county to meet in the thriv- 
ing little town of Ashville. This is the 
home of Nebraska grange which is 
noted for the prominence of many of 
its members in public affairs in the 
state. They will lend a helping hand 
in giving their brother and _ sister 
Patrons from Franklin a cordial and 
hearty welcome. Pickaway has no 
Pomona grange but several of its 
members near the line belong to 
Franklin Pomona.-——[B 


Richfield grange in sitios county 
is experiencing renewed activity. The 
meetings are well attended and un- 
usual interest is taken in the program 
work. Burn’s memorial day’ and 
Washington’s birthday were celebrat- 
ed. Both days will long be remem- 
bered by the members of Richfield for 
the many instructive and pleasant 
circumstances, connected with them.— 
[B. 


In behalf of the edueational work, 
Mrs Lee recently visited Rockaway, 
Clifton, Pitchin, and Donnelsville 
granges in Clarke county. Much in- 
terest is manifested. Deputy Coates is 
an energetic worker in this line.. On 
the same trip Mrs Lee visited the new 
grange at Brookville in Montgomery 
county. This grange is the direct out- 
srowth of the institute lectu-e of State 
Master Derthick. 





Reclaiming Wet Land—Every farmer 
every land owner, who has a boggy 
or swampy pféce of ground may learn; 


3 


without cost, how to reclaim i; and 
make it profitable at little expeng,. 
John H. Jackson, 70 Third Aveny. 
Albany, N Y, has published a thor. 
oughly practical treatise on draj nage, 
and he will send this little book fre, 
to anyone who is interested. The jy- 
crease in the value of land after th. 
laying of tile will more than re pay the 
cost of draining. If you have fe. 
claimable land write to-day for 9 


co 
of this interesting book. sad 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





LIVE STOCK. 


STAR FARM .HOLSTELNS —$21,000 special 30-day 
sale, $21,000. Largest private offering mac 
Regular prices reduced 25 per cent to 
on registered cows, bulls, heifers ang cal 
days only. Chance of a life time—j500 
Write for iNtstrated cireulars #nd valuable 
tion. HORACE L, BRONSON, Dept G, ( 
N.Y. 


= 





LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The Fa 
herd of registered Holsteins is the larges 
on Long Island.” Popular strains, grand individ 
all registered and fully guaranteed. Specia! prico 
on cows, calves and service bulls, Also grade dairy 
cows of ‘all breeds, heavy milkers. W. R. SEL 
LECK, Huntington, Long Island, N Y 





PLEASANT VALLEY STOCK FARMS sf: , 
nual sale, Syracuse, N Y, 414 So Clinto Apri 
18 and. 19, 1906; 12 registered Holstein ; 
of young cows, fresh and heavy in calf Young 
heifers and some extra nice young bulls. ¢ yg, 
Cc. F. HUNT, Manlius, N Y, 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshi ( 
ter Whites; large strains, all - ages, mat not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch C pS; 
Guernsey calves. Weite for circulars. P, | LAM 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





AYRSHIRES, CHESHIRES, LEGHORNS-—Firs 
cows, three to seven years, bull calf two months; 
sows bred, Rose and Single Comb White 
eggs for batching. HOMER J. BROWN, 
Cortland Co, N Y. 








CHESTER WHITES—Orders -booked for spring 
pigs. Young sows bred for July farrow Rar 
Plymouth Rock. eggs,- 15 for $1. Also cockerel 
Fine stock a specialty, SIDNEY SPRAGU! 
coner, N Y. 








OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS—The Old Home- 
stead herd offers a choice, growthy lot of pigs at §l0 
and $12 each, registered free. For new, illustrated 
catalog, address A. M, FOSTER, Rushville, [1 








SPRINGDALE FARM Red Polled cattle and 0 
z C swine. Bull calves and oe stock “for sale 
. J. ADAMS, Adams Basin, N 


REGISTEKED HOLSTEIN CATTLE, al! ag 
best of breeding. Also Collie pups, SPRINGDAL 5 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 








registered k 


farrow, t 
DATES 


O1C PIGS, March 





prices right, I lead, others follow. J. D, 
Ludlowville, N Y. 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and Chester 


White pigs for sale cheap. W. M. BENNINGER 


Benningers, Pa. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, . & 
“LARGE YORKSHIRE PIGS for May delivery. 
BEECHWOOD FARM, Hammond, N Y, 











PURE CLEVELAND BAY stallion; matched 
fillies, G. SUMNER, LeRaysville, Pa. 


ALBERT WHIT- 





JACK—Large black Spanish, 
MAN, Carbondale, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE INTERNATIONAL. is the only silo with an 
automatic, self-adjusting hoop, Also has continu- 
ous, open front, air-tighf and easy operating door 
and a permanent ladder, always in position Made 
of selected 2-inch tank pine, “Matched, ready to 
ses up. THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO, Bor 
91, Jefferson,. O. 








WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are ‘‘just 
perfect,”? writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoc- 
ken, Pa. Send. for booklet to WALL ACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 

RAISE BETTER CALVES at half the cost t of 
milk, Bilatchford’s calf meal. At your dealer's or 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY, Wav 
kegan, Ill, Pamphlet free, 





CANS~—We are manufacturers of cans, | 
solder and supplies for packers of canned 
Write for prices." ROBINSON CAN CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FURNITURE—Homes 
Write your. wants, Illustrated 
WHOLESALERS, - Nicholville, N ¥ 


WRITE for introductory price ss - circ ~~ 
ing improved roller swing gate. Cc 
Canandaigua, N Y. 





furnished at wholesale. 





catalog free 


show 


RATT 


YOUR NAME on 200 cards, $1; 200 noteheads, 
100 envelopes, $1, postpaid. RIV ERSIDE PR ‘ESS, 
Phenix, hd L 


WALL “PAPER, ‘dirt cheap, will trade tor f 
products, VINES, 111 Roseville Ave, Newark XN 


B B FENCE stays with you—li 





— 
tan 








to 3 cents per 





[ réd. | BOB, PENCE CO, ‘Bor 58) Pert; Ind. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 
THis DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 

in American can Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE ceo ® word, you cam advertise anything 
you wish 0 buy, sell or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as par’ of the 

tisement, and each initial or a number counts 
edver word, Cash must accompany each order, 
aa ommavertisement must have address on, as we 
od forward replies sent to this office. 

st be received Friday to guarantee 

B+ " issue of the following week, Adver- 
sates | “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
xr” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
Ly be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK- FACED TYPE or display of any 
pind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
g smal) adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the * ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
ting i is only five cents a word each insertion, 


~ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
429 Lafayette Street, New York City 





———— 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





JUDGE HOLLENBECK’S silver trophy cup and 
blue ribbon winners. America’s best exhibition 
Barred Plymouth Rocks a specialty, A silver cup 
offered each customer, Eggs, $1.50 per sitting, $1 
r 50, A new typewriter and camera for sale 
resale. —— M. HOLLENBECK, legalized 
ivr poultry judge, Catskill Station, N ¥. ‘Ten 
‘er cont to > gi ing Secretary of Livingston grange, 
Ko 1054. Home shone 361-2-R, 











BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 


3ARRED, 
ss Black and White Minorcas, 


White Wyandottes, 





Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 

ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 

for 30; $5 for 45, Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; $2.75 

for 22; $5 for r 4. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Mari- 

etta, Lancaster County Pa, 

Le 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS-E. -G. 

Wyckoff, “‘l ess and beauty” strain, Madison 
inners. To customers mentioning this 





Square Wi 
paper, egs 
Catalog of 3 0 
WYCKO! YF, 


$2 per sitting for short time only, 
; and Wyandottes free. E, G. 
a, NY. 








RHODE IST ‘AND REDS, Light Brahmas, White 
and Barr qd Rocks, White Wyandottes and Leg- 
hon ardy, Pr ie, — Ln pure stock. For 
i alt ‘Ss eggs to hatch st 8 
cents each, Wnt : Ww AL TER SHERMAN, Seaside, 
Middletown, 












. AND EGGS front New’ York and ‘St 

ners; Barred and Buff Recks, 8 O White 
White and Silver Laced _Wyandottes, 
$1 Stock $1.50 up. Send for catalog. 
JON 3 "HAYNE R, Mer, Livingston, Columbia Co, 
N ° 








m pure White Wyandottes; Single Comb 
hi Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds, Incubator eggs a specialty, 
Write for prices. FAIRVIEW eee AND 
STOCK CO, Winston Salem, N C. 








FOR SALE—Our last season to sell 15 eggs for $1. 
White R ks and Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Divid sittings if you want and get eggs of 
both kinds in one sitting, just as you want them. 
SAMUEL ARMS, R F D 2, Columbia, Pa, 









GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, America’s largest 
and greatest winners. Winning recently at greatest 
shows 29 firsts. Toms, $8 up; hens, $6 up; eggs, $8 
to $12 doven. Guaranteed as represented. BIRD 
BROS, Box 30, Meyersdale, Pa. 


FARMERS? 


EGGS AND POULTRY.—Continued. 








THOROUGHBRED POULTRY—Best 18 varieties. 
Carefully selected breeders, 15 eggs $1; 40, $2, Cata- 
log fre. HENRY H. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 

"263- EGG STRAIN—Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively, Eggs! Eggs!! Eggs! and 
prices freee GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Eggs, $1. FRED B. KEENEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


~ THOROUGHBRED PEKIN DUCK eggs, 5 cents 
each, Bufi Orpingtons, $1 per 13; Belgian hares, 
23 cents and up. P. DICKEY, Stanten, Del. 














LIGHT BRAHMAS exclusively, prize stock. Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. Choice cockerels, first-class in every 
respect, $2.50. W. FRY, Wading River, L I. 


FINE WHITE AND BUFF Wyandottes, Buff 
Plymouth, Rocks, White Leghorns. Eggs. Reason- 
able. REV N. C LENT, Lagrangeville, N Y¥. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS exclusively. 
Heaviest laying strain, Hatch eggs $1 per 15, $4 
per 10. WM SCHLUER, Jamesport, N Y. 


ROSE AND ee: COMB White Leghorns, 
from Lima winners, sex, $1; Rose Comb eggs, 
$1 13. JOHN STAMBAUGH” Ada, oO. 


EXHIBITION BARRED ROCKS—(Bright Haw- 
kins), vigorous, pro Eggs, ss 10, ©. Cir- 
cular. A, L. MILES, Laceyville, 


SOUTHERN PIT GAMES—Dead game, 15 eggs 
$2, Other breeds also. Illustrated circular free. H. 
B. GREER, Nashville, Tenn, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH a exclusively, 75 
cents for 13 eggs, $i for 100. FRANK M. ED- 
WARDS, Water Mill, N Y. 


"Bl EGGS $l—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, a 
and Leghorns. Cataleg fre. FRANK 
BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 


























ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—Heavy lay- 
ing, 210 strain. 26 eggs $1. Guaranteed fertile. E. 
JONES, No Hartland, Vt. 


EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





TO START TREES RIGHT, wash them with 
. whale oii soap No 3, Clean 


—y¥ §-pound kegs, $2.50. Pocket 
t Diseases seut free. Write JAMES GOOD, 
— Maker, 939-41 No Front 8t, Philadel; adelphia, 





WARD AND ELDORADOS, two of the most re- 
liable blackberries, Welch and Mills best red rasp- 
berries. Forty varieties of strawberries. Other va- 
rieties of blackberry and raspberries and other small 
fruit plants, Finest trees, etc. Send for price 
list. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 





NURSERY GUIDE BOOK FREE—Describes 628 
ee and = hg J Re » Pant and care for them. 
Trees. olesale from grower to 
planter, POUAKER HILL NURSERIES, Dept D, 
Newark, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Cowpens, $1.25 to $1.50 bushel; crim- 
son clover seed, $5.50 bushel; onion sets, $2 to §2.50 
bushel; second growth seed potatoes, $3 to $3.25 bag. 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





CHOICE JERSEY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE 
plants, wintered in cold frames. None but good, 
stocky plants will be sent out. Price $4 per 1000. 
ALBERT 8. WALKER, Melville Station, New- 
port, R L 


ELDORADO OATS outyield all others. 2 
bushels have been grown on one acre; they never 
rust or blight. Irish Cobbler potatoes. None better. 
Price right. Send for circular. CHAS CODNER, 


Owego, N ¥ 


APPLE TREES—Best New England grown, rock- 
bottom prices; plum, peach trees, rose bushes and 
shrubbery at lowest prices, Write for catalog, 
OAKLAND NURSERIES, Manchester, Ct. 











POTATOES—Choice seed, Early Cobblers, Roall, 
Queens, Puritan, $2.25 barrel. Good seconds, §2. 
Burpee, Gold Coin; while stock lasts. SMITH 
COMPANY, Shortsville, N Y. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS and Single Comb 
Black Minorcas. Eggs $1 for $15. WILLIAM MINS- 
KER, Dauphin, Pa. 


POULTRY CATALOG FREE—Reasonable prices, 
satisfaction guaranteed. FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 


BARRED ROCK and Rhode Island Red eggs for 
sale, 75 cents for 13; $5 for 10. J. G. BROOMALL, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

BLACK MINORCAS and Buff Leghorns, Eggs, 


15 eggs 60 cents; 30 eggs $1. J. G. STAUFFER, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


“ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS, Both 
eggs and prices right. Circular free, E, BE. BAUM 
Potsdam, N Y. 

















EGGS—Fancy Single Comb Buff Leghorn 
Orpingtons. Circular free. WILLIS WILSON, 
Chandlersville, O. 


AMERICA’S FINEST Barred and White Rocks. 
Eges, $1 per 13. Stock for sale. W. F. CLARK’S, 
Cortland, N Y. 





VINELESS POTATOES—Grown in bins above 
ground in 60 days. Process guaranteed; territory 
or individual rights VINELESS POTATO COM- 
PANY, Pullman, Il. 





SWEET POTATO SEED in No 1 order, Jersey 
yellow $1.25 per bushel, $3 for full three-bushel bar- 
rel, packed secure. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, 
N J. 





SEED POTATOES—Ralcighs, Cobblers, Maines 
Surprise, Carmans, Sunlight, Bovee, Bagley, Million 
Dollar, Gold Coin, C. W. BURNETT, Phelps, N ¥. 





SEED SWEET POTATOES, Jersey Yellow, Jersey 
Red, Vineland Bush; other varieties; Palmetto as- 
paragus roots. C. M. HARRISON, Vineland, N J. 





GLADIOLUS—Cowee’s World's fair strain bulbs, 
3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees. L, 
F, DINTELMAN, Belleville, Ill. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS—AIll kinds, transplanted, 
greenhouse grown, hardened, Write for prices, 
WARD DAVIS, Zion’s Grove, Pa. 





RED CAPS—Red Cap and Houdan eggs from my 
prize winners, $1 per 13. H. MERRIAM, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass. 


THOROUGHBRED WHITE WYANDOTTES—15 
eggs $1; 100, EARLE M, LYMAN, Newport, 
Del. 








PRIZE WINNERS—Mammoth Pekin ducks, Eggs. 
Photos) FRANK VAN NOSTRAND, Romulus, 
N ¥. 


BARRED ROCKS (Bradley, Thompson). 
S| 15; % 10. SPRINGDALB FARM, Wyaluine, 








MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY—No 
experiment, b red 12 years for heavy laying, from best 
blood in America. Stock and eggs at farmers’ 
Prices, ROBERT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 











EGGS—Bronze turkeys, $3 per 13; Langshans, In- 
dian Game, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Plymouth 
Rocks, Guineas, $1; Houdans, Muscovy duck $1.50; 
stock NoL CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 





EGGS from prize winning White and Barred 
Rocks, Pekin ducks, Toulouse geese, Peafowls, 
Bronze turkeys. Free catalog. RICHLAND POUL- 
TRY FARM, Parkersburg, iL 





Bn sal , WYANDOTTES, the world’s greatest 
t we breed only ‘the best. Wanted every 
ite ™ r matings, also Pekin ducks, CHAS 
DARONE. York, Pa. 








BUFF ROCK KS (Nugget strain), Eggs from splen- 
~ colored extra large, heavy winter layers, $1 per 
t Sai chicks, ARTHUR TAYLOR, 








® VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, docs, 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
ee List free. J. A. BERGHY, Bor F, Tel- 





i 
we Oe ROCKS—(Ringlets). Eggs for hatch- 
s 13 $l; 199 $6. Quality of stock unsurpassed. 

= ay guaranteed, B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 








, “HITE . VSANDOTTES—Famous %3-egg strain. 
of heavy layers. Eggs, $6-100. 
boii Vi Ww ‘POULTRY FARM, Montgomery, 


_SONPARRIL BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
“gs and stock at living prices. er 

Wants, 

a M. BUECHLY, Box 242, Greensille, O 


,BEAVY 1 AYING strain Single Sah ¥ White Leg- 
. eggs hundred, 
¥. W. CARPENTER, Box yh Port Chester, NY. 

















BUFF ORPINGTONS, English strains, trio $7. 
Eggs, 15 for $150. CREAMERY YARDS, Eldred, 


BUFF ORPINGTON stock reasonable, me spe- 
cialty, 15 $1.50. ALPHEUS BAIR, Melrose, 


BARRED ROCKS—Egzs and stock, Eggs, $4 
10; $1 15. 8. ¥. BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 








FOR SALE—Canada Cluster oats, 70 cents per 
bushel; 10 bushels or more, 5 cents per bushel, 
ARTHUR REESE, Hunt, N Y. 


SEED POTATOES—Prize, Michigan, Eureka, 
Col lance, Gold Standard. List free. 
CREST FARM, Dalton, 


VIRGINIA ENSILAGE SEED CORN for sale, 
inest ensilage corn that grows, J. G. MARTIN, 
Covesville, Va, 











GINSENG CULTURE —Practical experience, 1891 
to 1906. Price 10 cents H. W. ELMENDORP, 
Rayena, N Y. 





EARLY POTATOES—Michigan, Sunrise, Down- 
ing, $1 bashel; fine stock, F. TERPENING, West 
Oneonta, N Y. 





SENATOR DUNLAP sstrawberry plants, well- 
ones, $2.50 per 1000. F. G. McCALLUM, Mahopac, 





INQUIRE about Silver Seems  ; eee of 
LYMAN PLACE, Route 8, Oswego, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE ee $1 
for 15, J. WINN, Smith Basin, 


50 BUFF ROCK EGGS, Mt peemceune VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telfi 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, $1.2. REID 
BURT, Melrose, O. 


DUCKEERS p> FEATHER FARM, War- 
ren, O. 

















COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





CARLOADS OF is pee Aa ont straw 
wanted, also large or small consignments of poultry 
and other produce. GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Established 1844. 


POULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes, fruits, produce 
sold, — prices, T. J. HOOVER, ‘Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 











THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, er tm _ 
bit hounds, good ae — trailers. 
Stamps for circular. MBROSE s TAYLOR, 
West, Chester; Pa. 





PIES (pedigreed). Extra fine stock. 


peu is 
HINSON, Hebron, Ct. 














FREE CATALOG and lowest prices on best 
=e separator made, ©, B. REED, Nicholville, 





COBBLER POTATOES, large and small, cheap; 
yielders. W. SCHROEDER, Lock Haven, Pa, 





RHUBARB ROOTS for sale. FRANK H, BUCK, 
Greenwich, N J. 


(27) 475 
‘OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
& Cents Per Word 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN. 


SITUATION WANTED, April 1, by married man 
as foreman on farm. BOX 6i, Somers wae NY. Y. 














MALE HELP W ANTED. 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American railroads, Experience unnecessary. Fire- 
men, $100, become engineers and earn $200 monthly. 
Brakemen 175, become conductors and ear $150, 
State age. Send stamp. Name position preferred. 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117-27 Monroe 
8t, Brooklyn, N Y. 





WANTED—Young man oa fruit farm. Good pay, 
pleasant home, permanent place Experience un 
necessary, but must furnish ref< rences showing good 
moral character. BOX 400, Sussex, N J. 


~” WANTED—A reliable, experienced “white, married 
man, to work on fruit farm, also single man. FRED 
MEASLEY, » Hammonton, N J. 


WANTED—Experienced shepherd. H. C. PRATT, 
Canandaigua, N Y. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


NURSES—The Western Pennsylvania hospital and 
the eye and ear hospital offer exceptional advan- 
tages for training. References required. Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 194 Fifth Ave, 
Pittsbarg, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTERD 


WANTED—Young men; railroad, electric and 
steam power; experience unnecessary. Instructions 
by mail. Address A. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTES, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


SALESMEN WANTED—For the best farmers’ ac- 
count book made. CHAS H. ALLEN CO, Roches 
ter, N Y. 











UP-TO-DATE, capable, experienced agents wanted. 
EMMONS & CO, Wholesale Nurserymen, Dept M, 
Newark, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 





FOR SALE—To close the estate of the late Wile 


liam I. Skinner, the home breeding farm of ne: arly 
400 acres with stock and implements, one of the 
finest. breeding and dairy farms in the Mobawk 


valley, the garden spot of the Empire state. Will 
be sold at auction on June 4, 1906, unless sooner 
disposed of at private sale. A chance of a life- 
time to secure a splendid property. For full par- 
ticulars address H, A. SKINNER, Lock Box 222, 
Little le Falls, N Y. 


UNUSUALLY PRODUCTIVE FARM, 75 acres, 
half mile from prosperous manufacturing village; 
have market for all produce. Handsome stone house, 
16 rooms; excellent outbuildings, Good oppoytunity 
for summer boarders. In sight Catskills. Mills in 
village give employment to young and oid, both 
sexes. Great bargain, $1000, half cash. MORSON, 
Rifton, N Y. 

0-ACRE FARM, 7 miles to railroad, $600; 6 
acre farm, one-half mile to milroad, $1500; 100-acre 
farm, 4 miles to railroad, $180); 300-acre farm, 3 
miles te railroad, $3500. All with good buildings. 
Other farm bargains. WALTER C, JONES, Mid- 
dietown, Ct. 

FINE FARM, 10 acres, 530 under cultivation; ¢ 
roum house, small orchard, one and one-half mile 
from two beautiful railroad towns. Good land, 
fine water, cheap, $128. CHAS H, ALEXANDER 
Salisbury, Ma, 











THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL 
is & WELLS, AS, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


FLORID A—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 





FOR SALF—farzain, New Jersey farm. “10 acres; 
house, barn, chicken house, frit, CHARLES 
GRAU, Fifth St and Auburn Ave, Atco, N J. 





DAHLIAS, ® kinds, $1. H. BURT, Taunton, 
Mass. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





NEW INCUBATORS, slightly discolored by flood. 


Latest improvements. Guaranteed sound. Perfect 
hatchers. A few W08-egg size, $10.50 each; 216-ege, 
$16.50 each; (regular price $18.40 and $28). Rare op- 


portunity. Standard hatchers less than cost to 
make. No circulars on these, Send cach with 
order “. once. Regular incubator and brooder cat- 
alog f: if you mention this paper. CORNELL 
INCUBATOR COMPANY, Ithaca, N Y¥. 





LITTLE GEM a cost only 30 cents 
ultry raisers use 
GRUNDY, Morrisem- 





meee tte raiser to send for week- 
ly report on ery (free). THE SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL CO. 1 1S Bast 24 St New York City. 





MARYLAND FARMS produce 30 bushels wheat, 
3 tons hay; 50 for sale. O. M. PIRNELL, Snow 
hill, Md. 

“THREE FARMS FOR SALE 
er and save mijddleman’s profits. 
Md. 


FARMS—All kinds. Catalog free. 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y 


—Buy direct of own- 
BOX 61, Allen, 


. WEST & 


7ARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 





A. A. Brought 20 Replies to 1 


American Agriculturist, New ‘York 
City. Gentlemen: We had previously 
advertised in another paper which 
brought us but one reply. To the 
advertisement in the American Agri- 
culturist we received about twenty, 
givine good results.—[J. H. Stoothoff, 
Old Bridge, N J. 
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“How Good Buggies Are Made” 


Ihave written a book about buggies which goes into details to such an 
extent that when you have read it, you can tell whether any buggy is worth 
buying or not. I want to send you this book and our new 1906 Split Hick- 
ory Vehicle Catalogue FREE. I want to tell you how we prove that our 
$50 Split Hickory Special Top Buggy is as good as we say; how you can 
save $25 when you buy direct from us, I want you to know about our 
big new Factory, devoted exclusively to the making of Split Hickory 
Special Top Buggies. Thousands of Split Hickory Specials are in use 
in almost every part of the country. Let me send you testimonials from 
people right in your own locality, showing what perfect service they are 
giving: how well pleased they are with them, Let me explain our liberal 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL PLAN 


You can use one of our buggies 30 
days, and compare it with buggies 
costing $25 more. Andif not the equal of 
any $75 buggy, end thoroughly-satis- 
factory, you can send it back at our 
expense, We give a 


Two-Year Legal Guarantee 


with every vehicle. If you will send me 
your name.and address at once, I w 
mail you one of these guarantees, also 
my bootlet, entitled ‘Good Buggies And 
How They Are Made,” and in addition, 
our new 180-page Catalogue of, Top Bug- 
gies, Driving W agons,Surreys,Phaetons, 
Carriages, Spring Wagons, Stanhopes, 
Carts and Harness, 

Five minutes of your time, and the 
cost of a Postal Card or a stamp, puts 
you in possession of information 
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1908 Split Hickory Spectal fins Bcrowed 

Ne os an 
3, Frenc m Hea 

ie 4 Fine Broadcloth Upholsterine, Solid 





























ne] Spring Back, Genuine Leather Quar- : mtr 
Genuine Split Hicko Wheels, | that will save you many @ hard-. 
<1 Bundred other special features. earned dollar, y 






H. C. PHELPS, President, 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 
‘Station. 4,.CINCINNATI 
OHIO 
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» A Power to Fit. 


Buy a power to fit your, needs, don't try to fit your needs 
to a power some one wants you to buy, You know what 
you want to accomplish, we know what our powers will 
do, Let us get togéther and work the problem out right. 


First Cost Not Everything 


Some look only at first cost. Others look more at duty 
service, requirements, responsibility of the makers and 
the help they get from them. We get letters from both 
classes, but we sell most to the latter, 

. No gasoline engine made will run right without intelligent hand- 
ling. Conditions may arise where you'll need advice or assist- 
ance. Noother concern takes the care of its patrons that we do, Organization, facilities, men— 
all at your disposalif you use our engine, Write forour Farm Power book, 


Albany, Balti . . Me., 5 
The Fairbanks Co., New York, Aiany. Baltimore, Bangor. Mc.. Boston, Buflalo. Hartiord 


We Prepay Freight on Fence 


r railroad station (40 rods or more) and guarantee the safe delivery of 
voor siipanent by the railroad company. In effect this makes you our next-door 
neighbor. Besides, we offer you a variety of styles to select from, several 
times greater than that carried by the best dealers—26 styles—one for every 
purpose on the farm, 

Correct Construction. 







































Advance Fence has the continuous grime ag > 4 
wire is never cut, but runs continuously up and down across the fence for 
many rods without an end. Thus we preserve and utilize all the strength of 
the wire, about half of which is wasted in cut stay fences. & 
30 Days Free Trial. Place your order with us for what fence you nee 





After 30 days, if you do not like it, return it to us at our expense and get your . 
money back. That’s fair. 

Write now for our free fence book ‘and 
wholesale‘delivered prices—right now. 


( \._ ADVANCE FENCE CO., 56750id St., PEORIA, ILL. 
———_—_————__— 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Domestic Water Supply 


Provides all the convéniences of city water 
works at moderate cost 


Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes 
from 2 h. p, up. 
Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse @ Co. ° 
Monroe St. Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. W 597 
Gasoline Engines. 
h. p. to 













I may want. 









Street No. 














State. 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY ::2 
S2OOO 27%. Fe cone ron ae home in three 


pos ot veat spare time by ae 
mt @epree: Particulars free. 
<eetsatroit Veterinary Dental College, Detroit. Mio 











THE LATEST MARKETS 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES -OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 

















Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or Spot} 19064 1905 |’ 1906 } 1905 | 1906 1905 
Chicago.....| 83 {ia | 435 | a9 
New ork...) .89) [1.15 | .54 56 
Boston ../.i:] — _ 5d 8 *] 
Toledo.......) .86 {1.07 | 45 | .49 | 
Bt Louis... 84 [1.6 342} 455) ..4 
Min’p’lis.. 80 1 42 4h | 29 28 
Liverpoo?,. ..1..94 [1.19 |, — |..59,1.— | - 





At Chicago, interest in the grain 
trade remained listless,. Dull markets 
in wheat meant heaviness, and prices 
last week sagged a little further, with 
feeble and rather indifferent recover- 
ies. There was really little in the. 
way of news, and traders grasped at 


trifles to make fluctuations. May 
and July wheat’ sold slightly ‘under 
Tic p hu, subsequently recovering a 


little of this, and the speculative grade 
in warehouse was somewhere afound 
76% @7i7c. 

As to-ireal conditions, these were 
much as earlier reported in these col- 
umns. (The belief was general that 
winter wheat has come through the 
frost period in,.reasonably good con- 
dition. Stocks are apparently ample, 
with the cash demand on both do- 
mestic and export account indifferent. 
Flour manufacturers were, perhaps, 
grinding a litthe more wheat, owing 
to the prices favorable to them, and 
hopeful of an enlarged foreign outlet. 
Autumn sown grains in Europe are 
apparently in nearly normal condition, 
and India and Argentina contributed 
no news of moment. ’ 

Corn was nearly stationary, fairly 
steady in tone, and active on cash ac- 
count, while futures were rather dull. 
It is hinted that countrv offerings were 
increasing, indicative of an enlarged 
movement before long, but’ this was 
met by rather better inquiry on eastern 
and export account, resulting in a 
healthy trade. No 2 in store salable 
around 43@43%,° yellow ‘corn “usual 
premium. May last week declined to 
43%c, ‘later reacting feebly;* while 
July remained close to 44% @44%c. 

The dats market was inclined to 
follow other cereals, and values were 
nearly steady, baSed on about 80%c p 
bu for standard in store or May deliv- 
ery. The domestic consumptive de- 
mand was liberal, exports rather small. 

Rye was little better than nominal 
in the absence of offerings; undertone 
one of easiness, and based on 59% @60c 
p bu for No 2 in store. : 

Barley salesmen were favored with 


a generally good. demand at firm 
prices, all grades moving readily. 
The offerings were not large. Screen- 


ings 30@38c p bu, feed barley 36@40c, 
malting 39@53c. e 

Grass seed quiet, although a fairly 
good demand for timothy, based ‘on 
$3.15@3.20 p -400 Ibs for contract 
prime, and 3.40 for Sept. Clover seed 
was quotably lower, due to slack de- 
mand and sympathy with weaker out- 
side markets. Contract prime was 
salable around 13c to a shade more. 
Hungarian 85c@1 p 100 Ibs, millets 80c 
@1.05. 

At New York, . traders reported a 
somewhat better demand from abroad 
for wheat and corn. Offering of the 
latter at this point have proved rather 
light, Wich fact is attributed to bad 
condition of country roads. No 2 red 
wheat quotable at 88c p bu; ‘macaroni 
85 to 89c f o b, No 2 corn 54%c in 
elevators; corn chops $20 p ton, corn- 
meal $1,05 p 100 lbs, hominy $3 p bbl, 
mixed oats 35i2c p bu, white clippéd 
36 to 40c, malting barley 60c, feeding 
50 to 52c, : 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, receipts at times proved 
larger than the demands of the killers 
called for, and as.a result some weak- 
ness in prices noted. It is hoped by 
many traders that relief in the way of 
less ample arrivals will bring about a 
healthier reaction. Very fcy Short- 
horns sold around $6.25@6.30 p 100 
Ibs, but fair to good corn fed’ steers 
were bought at 4.25@5; distillery 
steers 4.25@5.40. 

A fairly good. demand existed for 
cows showing flesh and quality. Fair 
to good beef cows ranged at $38@4 p 
100 lbs, with choice around 4.50@4.90. 
Fancy heifers jsalable at 5@5.25, fain ito 
good 3.50@4. Good to choice stags 
3.75@4.65, fair te-choice, bulls; 3.25@ 
4.25, feeding bulls 2.75@3.25. Calf 





@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 


optrength,;-Reports,.from. (4! 





market very erratic, bes: 
645, heavy calves 3@4. 
1.50@2.50, feeding ste: 
stock steers 2;75@4.25, mi 
@55. ea. 

Generally, hog quotati 
as, last outlined in. these ; 
ceipts good, demand ru 
equal, undertone to mar! 
tory to sellers, "At times 
te,be a plentitude of. light 
some took this to indic: 
ers are shipping hogs fr: 
to avail themselves of p; 
Good to choice packing ho 
































































The’ large 
and shorn lambs ce 
erally, the sheep market 


marfin 1 


tle change from the pre . 
Muttons showed rela 
strength than lambs: P, we 
wethers brought $5.50@6.2 1) The 
ewes 4.50@5.45, inferior D 2tHa 
3.50, fleece lambs 6@6.65 1 5a 
6, feeding lambs: 5.75@6.40 7 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WIOLESALE PRODI< TRADE 

Unless: otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. ®t 
prices at, which the produc: te 
store, warehouse, -car or = 
these, country _, consigne: te: 
freight and ‘commission char Whee 
sold in a small way to r or enn 
Sumers, an advance. is.u 

Apples. 

At New York, ther litional “ 

firmmess~ té : the »market ‘al 


are being realized fer 





stock. Baldwins’ have moved a 
as $9.50@6. p bbl and Gri 
7.50. Pen Davis comn 
Russets 4.50@5.50, mixed 
Beans. 
At New York, further s igth note 
ed in pea beans. Other eties ex. 


hibit very little change. Quotations 
are $1.60@1.65 p bu. Marrows fetch 


3@3.15, mediums 2@2.10 i kidneys 
2.70@2.75, white kidneys 3.15@33;, 
black turtle 3.50, yellow 1.ia@ 
1.65,, limas 3.25. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York calves o ed quite 
freely and market displa veak 
undertone. Prime veals 1 \ 


to 10c p lb, barnyards 4 to 6 
hothouse lambs rather slo 





7 ea. -Pork firm,at 9 to 9 p lb 
light, and 7% to 8c for r 
Eggs. 
Of late the egg mark 


played strength. However, it 
remembered that it is still ; 





period for eggs. A few loads of new 
eggs have gone into storage at N J, 
but it is believed the season for put 
ting away refrigerator stock will open 
later than last year, this due to in 
clement weather the past month. Re 
ceipts at the metropolis for the first 
three months of this year were right 
around 750,000 cases, against 525,00 


cases the same period in ‘Wo . 

The new weights and measures law 
just passed’ by the La legislature pr 
vides that..the, standard egg shall 
weigh 2 oz or 24 ox p doz. 
are permitted to sell eggs 
they so desire. 

At New York, western fi 








sts realize 
17@18c p doz, fey locals 20@22c, fresh 
southerns 17@18c, dirties 15@17c, duck 


eggs 30c,, goose 75@S80c. Prices ab 
vanced last week. 

At Boston, firmness the rule. Bet 
western offerings move at 11% aise p 
doz, locals: 20@23c;:@uck eggs 2G@o% 

Fresh Fruits. 

Advices from Wis say cranberly 
growers, there are greatly dissatisi 
with the small share the) d in a 
enormous. profits reaped the sa 

Theres 


of cranberries the past sea 





is some-talk of growers organizing ant 

. selling the next crop on commissidR 
By this plan should the season prove 
favorable the farmer will receive part 
of the profits that would rwise 80 
to the middleman, 

Estimate .10@50% of peach bull 
alive. Most varieties show « fair a 
pect for the ’06 crop.—[E. R., 50 
ington, Ct. yr 

It is reported that some srowers 
the important strawberry a 





N.C fear damage by weevll 
‘this not take’ place a go 
crop .is anticipated. 

The orange market shows 








av erage 






additional 
tell 
satisfactom 








some sales at the very 





























actor 


rice of $2.60 per box fo b. No doubt 
high prices on apples has helped’ the 
orange situation greatly this year. 
Moreover, the Cal movement is fall- 
jng way below expectations. 

Last week the first shipments of 
strawberries from the Castlebury dis- 
trict of Ala were received at N Y. It 
js said the recent freeze damaged the 
crop to the extent of 30% in that sec- 

Car lot shipments will start 
about Apr 15 and last until May 10. 
About 150 cars will be sent to market. 

At New York, very few cranberries 
offering; quotations nominally firm at 

@28 p bbl. Larger supplies of 
wrawberries in sight; sales made at 
90@30¢ p at. 

Hay and Straw. 
At New York, supplies seem to be 





somewhat heavier. This tends to im- 
pair the strong tone formerly noted 
to the market. Prime timothy 
sells at 80@85c p 100 Ibs, clover 


mixed 70@72%c, clover 55@60c, pack- 
ing and shipping 45@c, long rye 
straw 60@70c, oat and wheat 40@45c. 

At Boston, a fair inquiry. The 
lower and cheaper grades of hay are 
holding steady while choice stock 
shows strength. The latter is not ar- 
riving freely. Choice timothy sells at 
¢16@17.50 p ton, clover mixed 12@13, 
clover 10.50@14, swale 9@10.50, prime 
rye straw 12@ 13.50, oat straw 8@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, a fair demand exists. 
Sugar fetches 10@13c p 1b, syrup 7T5c 
@$1 p gal. 

At Boston, new maple sugar is much 
sought for, and arrivals so far are 
proving light. Market in good shape. 
Small cakes sell at 16c p Ib, syrup $1 
@1.15 p gal. 

Mill Feeds. 

Under commercial agriculture, on a 
preceding page, will be found article 
on farmers purchasing mill feeds. 

Based on Boston rates the: Listman 
Mill Co of La Crosse, Wis, quotes mill 
stuffs as follows: Elmeo bran $21.15 p 
ton, shorts 21.40, whité middlings 
93.90, mixed feed 21.65, red dog 25.40. 

At New York, former quotations 
largely sustained. Bran brings $21.50 
p ton, middlings 21@24, red dog 26, 
screenings 17, cottonseed mea) 31, lin- 
seed oil meal 31.50, 


Onions. 


Another consignment of Bermuda 
onions was due to arrive at New York 
Saturday. It is said the growers on 
the Island are asking higher prices; 
the cost of this last consignment av- 
ering shippers $1.80 p cra. 

Reports from southwestern Tex say 
the new onion crop is coming on 
nicely and some growers believe they 
will be able to ship onions north dur- 
ing the latter part of this month or 
early in May. ‘ 

At New York, conditions hold the 
same as last outlined in these col- 
umns. State and western reds and 
yellows sell at $1@1.75 p bbl or bag, 
whites 50c@1.50 p bu, La‘shallots 2.50 
@3.50 p 100 bchs, leeks 3@4.50, Ber- 
mudas 2.75 p cra, Cuban 2.50@8. 

Potatoes. 


Generally the potato situation at 
leading markets is in a healthier posi- 
tion. Fair to substantial advances 
noted at-N Y, Boston and Chicago, 
with smaller receiving centers also re- 
porting improvement. It {s thought 
that bad roads have interfered with 
shipments from interior sections and 
that this is mainly responsible for the 
betterment. Thus many traders are 
uncertain whether advances will be 


sustained. Me shippers are now giv- 
ing $1.40 p bbl. The recent advance 
has resulted in foreign potatoes in 


store in N ¥ being turned on the mar- 


ket. Advices from some parts of N J 
Say that sweet potatoes are well 
cleaned up; some growers receiving 


$2.50 p bbl f o b. In the Swedsboro 
district prospects are for a full to 
larger acreage during the coming sea- 
son, 


Not to exceed 25% of the ’05 pota- 
to crop on hand. Shippers giving 35 


oe Pp buu—[Correspondent Wood Co, 
is, 





Potato planting will be much later 
than usual, but the acreage will likely 
Prove up to the standard.—f[C. E. D., 
Johnson Co, Kan. 

Potatoes from York state are now @ 
factor in some southern N E markets. 
However, dealers say Me stock is still 
offered with fair freedom and brings 


& premium over all other*tubers, but’ 


the Me movement will soon draw to a 
close. At some Ct valley markets Em- 
pire state tubers are selling at 63@65c 
p bu, against 70@75c for Me potatoes. 

From Aug 1, ’05, to the middie of 
last menth, shipments of potatoes out 
of northern Col aggregated some 8300 
cars, against 10,000 cars the same time 
the preceding season. 


At New York, an upturn in prices 
was the main feature of interest last 
week. Receipts fell off, this infusing 
more life to trade. State and western 
potatoes command $2.50@2.75 p 180 
lbs, Me and Long Islands 2.75@3, for- 
eign 2.25@2.50 p 168 Ibs, southern po- 
tatoes 4@7 p bbl, Bermudas 6@9. 


Poultry. 

At New York the situation leans 
more in favor of sellers. Receipts of 
fresh killed fowls continue moderate; 
frozen stock in fair supply. Live 
fowls brought -15c p 1b, roosters 9 to 


11%c, turkeys 16 to 18c, ducks 60 to‘ 


90c p pair, geese $1.25 to $2, pigeons 
830 to 35c. Dressed turkeys ranged 18 
to 20c p lb, fey N Y and Pa broiling 
chickens 20 to 35c, fowls 12 to 14%c, 
ducklings 20 to 22c, squabs $2 to $4 
p doz, ducks 13 to 1Gc p Ib, geese 10 
to 13c. 
Vegetaties. 

The strength of the market for old 
cabbage is being relicctcd in the bet- 
ter demand for new stock from south- 
ern sections. Recently old cabbage 
sold as high as $50@GU p ton at N Y 
but a reaction set in causing some re- 
cession from these high figures. 


At New York, hothouse radishes 
are slow sale; quotations. $2@3.00 p 
100 bchs, cukes 75c@$1 p doz, lettuce 
40@65c, beet tops 75c@$1 p bu, mush- 
rooms 40@65c p Ib, rhubarb 3@5 p 
100 behs, tomatoes 30@40c p lb, mint 
40@60c p doz bchs. Southern lettuce 
$1.50@2.50 p bskt, southern tomatoes 
$3@5 p carrier, cress $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
turnips $1@1.50 p bbl, southern 
squash 1.50@2 p bx, old squash 2@2.50 
p bbl, spinach $1@1.50. String beans 
$3@5_p bskt. or cra, romaine $1.50@2, 
peas $2@4.50 p bskt, peppers $2@3 p 
carrier, parsley $2@3 p 100 behs. Ok- 
ra $3@5 p carrier. Kohl-rabi $3@5 p 
100 behs, kale $1@1.25.p bbl, horse- 
radish 3@6c p Ib, egg plants $2.50@ 
3.50 p bx, cauliflower $2@3 p bskt, es- 
carol and chitory $3@4 p bbl, celery 
$3@4.50 p case, Danish cabbage $25@ 
45 p ton, red $20, carrots, old $1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, new $3@4 p 100 bchs, new 
beets $1@6. Brussels sprouts 15@20c 
p qt, asparagus $4@8 p doz bchs, 
sweet potatoes $2@3.50 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOIGE CREA MERITES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
"06. 28 27 26% 
°05.. 28@28% 28 @28% vs 
04. 25@25% 23% @24 23% @24 


In '05 govt cmys in Alberta, Can, 
sold nearly 1,000,000 Ibs of butter at 
an average of -21.5c p Ib. Private 
cemys turned out 650,000 Ibs during 
the same period. In ’05 Canada ex- 
ported 34,500,000 Ibs of butter against 
16,000,000 by the U S. 

At New York, offerings of fcy cmy 
appear to show a slight shrinkage. 
Quotations for such range 2714@28c 
p lb, western factory 15@16%c, reno- 
vated 18@19c, dairy 20@26c. About 
3500 pkgs of butter were expected 
from this part last week. 

At Boston, receipts running some- 
what heavier than a year ago. Fine 
emy is not abundant and prices well 
maintained. Choice commands 27c p 
Ib, cmy 22@23¢, dairy 18@24c, reno- 
vated 18@20c, packing 15@16c. 

At Chicago, nothing out of the or- 
dinary is coming to light-in the butter 
trade here. Cmy exhibiting quality 
appears to hold a firm position, extras 
commanding 26%c Ib, storage 19@ 
20c, renovated 18@19c, dairy 15@23c, 
packing 10@14c, roll 12@14c. 

The Cheese Market, 

At New York, there is a very firm 
undertone to the market with holders 
regarding the situation in a strong 
light. Best fcy cheese commands 14 
@14%c.p Ib, light skims 10@12c, full 
skims 4@5c. 

At Boston, nothing new to record of 
the cheese trade. Fcy Empire state 
twins' bring 14@14%c p Ib, fair to 
good 12@12%c. General market in 
favor of sellers. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


shippers from the Pine Tree state say ' 





DE LAVAL LEADS 


In Separator Improvements. 


As the first and original centrifugal cream separators the 
DE LAVAL machines have led in every stage of separator im- 


provement and development. 


leadership has been strengthened until today manufacturers of 
other separators are compelled 
“talking’’ points for their machines or else go out of business. 
First one and then another advertises some new and wonderful 
“improvement”, or else perhaps some asserted to be entirely 
“new” machine is placed on the market. 
however, soon disclosesthe fact that these “improvements” are 
but schemes to bolster up a failing business and further catch 
A few hundred machines are sold 


the inexperienced buyer. 


on the strength of such claims, but their: purpose is soon found 
out, and then we find the same manufacturers again advertis- 


ing some other “new” and wonderful but equally worthless 
‘improvement” with which to attract 
inexperienced 
8. separator. 
further ahead of all others in mechanical 


Hence it behooves the 
well before selecting 

machines are even 
construction than ever before. 
complete, 


their lasting qualities are beyond comparison, 
gladly sent upon request, will 
WHYS and WHEREFORES of DE LAVAL superiority to 


catalogue, 


other separators. Send for it 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO., 


Randolph ané Canst Streets, 
Chicago. 

1218 Pitbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 
82 i1 Dramm Ftreet, 

Ban Francisco, 


General 


NEW 


their capacities are greater, they turn easier, and 


74 CORTLANDT ST., 





From year to year DE LAVAL 


to constantly create new 


A close investigation, 


the unwary buyer. 
buyer to investigate 
The 1906 DE LAVAL 


Their skimming is absolutely 


A DE LAVAL 


best explain the 


today. 


108.118 Youviile Square, 
Montreal. 
15 & TT York Street, 
Toronto. 
14 & 16 Princesse Street, 


Winnipeg. 


Offices: 


YORK. 











Cleveland i 


‘= 6060 sC«Grream 
+ Separator 


Direct to You 
30 Days Approval Test 


In the 

Easy Running: Cleveland 
Separator this isn’t an 
, empty claim. The whole 
i is summed up in 
an honest, easy to prove 
reason, The Cleveland is 
the only ball-bearing sep- 


arator made, 
Easy Cleaning:— 7° Cleveland has fewest 
parts and skimming device 
is made of aluminum, Investigate. You 
will find this metal is non-corrosive, non- 
ous, milk cannot stick to it and there 
no coating to wear off. We prove these 





Long Life: The Cleveland has the fewest 

parts of any separator made and 

gets results at the slowest speed, Parts can't 

wear out that are not there. The Cleveland 
is a guaran a mmer. P 

‘0 you from our own x 

How We Seit:- The only manufacturers mak- 


ing 9 high grade separator and selling it at 
a 
No 





, square price and a fair, square plan, 
money in advance. Nonotetosign. No 
fuss of oy kind, The catalog tells you. 
Write for 


CLEVELAND CREAM SEPARATOR 66. 
ept. B, 62 Michigan Ave., N. 
oe "Cleveland Ohio. : 














Ope 24 all large cattlemen In the West on 
calves 2 to 10 months old. Sold on guarantee 
to do the work. 


your money back, and 
no kick from me. Price $3.25 anywhere in the 
United States by mail. Address 


WILL C. BARNES, Las Vegas, N. M. 


KICKING, 


Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 








free. 
| PROP. JESSE R. BEERY, Pleasant Mill, Onfe? 





ur Special 1906 
REID 


Hand 
Separator 


isa really first-classsepar- 
ator. Capacity 175 
to 200 Ibs. per hour. 
™* Guaranteed to be as 
represented or money 
refunded, 


Our Regular 
Latest im 












Hand Separators 
Sizes: 150, 250, 350 and soo Ibs. are 

the best that money can buy, 
Send for Hand Separator booklet. 
A. H. REID CREAMERY 
& DAIRY SUPPLY CO, 

PHILADELPHIA, 





NEWMAN SPECIAL, 
ple and successful foot 
serene GrinBer mate, it 
id © 














SILOS 


The kind that “Uncle Sam"’ uses. Contin- 
ous opening Front, Air-tight Doors, Per- 
Tid ty ks ay 
nery, ure ers, Horse 
Threshers. 

















Dog Powers, 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Goxi3, Cobleskill, H. ¥. 
Farmers’ Sons W. ——— 


ent, must be a 
offices of the iL fF — ti 
— Lenmden, Canada, , 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Out of Work 


It may be that your 
losing that “job” that 
was slowly but surely 
making a machine of you 
was the best thing that 
ever happened to you. 

Youcan makeas much, 
or even more, money 
than your last position 
paid you, and be inde- 
pendent and your own 
employer, 

We will help you to 
better things by appoint- 
. ing you-our sales repre- 
sentative in your town or 
community, in charge of 
the local agency of Tue 
Lapies' Home Journat and 
Tue Saturpay Eventne 
Post. As our representa- 
tive you can work inde- 
pendently yourself and 
in time employ assistants 
and cover a larger terri- 
tory as a general agent. 


The commission on each renewal 
and each new subscription is the 
_ same. You can work up a business 

better for your future than the **job’’ 
you were lucky enough to lose, 

Three classes of distributive prizes 
every month: for Beginners, for 
Previous Non-Contestants and Free- 
for-All—bring extra money every 
month. There are no cheap clubs 
or tawdry premiums. You sell two 
valued periodicals at attractive sub- 
‘scription prices. ‘The occupation is 
one of dignity, pleasure, profit. 

Write us and we will advise you. 


Tue Curtis Pustisuinc Company 
1020-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














HOW TO FILL LAMPS 


WITHOUT DANGER 
When you fill a lamp at night with an old-fashioned 
oll can you run a positive danger of explosion or fire, 
no matter how careful you may be. Even when you 
fill them in daylight it’s nasty, dirty work. With 


‘THE DELPHOS CAN 


you can fill any ofl lamp at night without danger. You 
can store your oil cnywhere in dark cellars or Dase- 
ments and fill your lamps without moving the can—in 
the dark, if you wish, without overfilling or spilling 
adrop. When the lamp is almost full—just 
enough space left to burn properly—the surplus 
oil returns to the can automatically, no matter 
how much yoa pump. It {s the only positively 
safe can made, and the only thoroughly clean 
one, Will save one-fourth of your oil and pay 
for itself in six months. 
ECONOMICAL— 
CLEAN—SAFE 
, Holds five gallons, is made 
of heavy galvanized fron, air 
tight and fitted with @ dust- 
proof cover, Nothing to get out 
of order, nothing to break. We 
guarantee the pump for four 
years, aud will give you anew 
one if it wears out or breaks. 
If your dealer-does not sell 
ft, send us his name and we 
will tell you where to get one, 


DELPHOS CAN CO. 
Dept. 55, DELPHOS,.OHIO 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





EVENINGS AT HOME” 


A Somnambulist Steeple Jack. 


LEIGH A. SAFFORD. 





{The call for sleep walking stories, printed a 
short time ago, drew forth some remarkable expe- 


riences, the first of which is printed here, Mr 
Safford in a personal letter vouching for the 
facts. Who will deny that sometimes truth is 


stronger than fiction,—The Editor. ] 


If fear of hights constitutes cow- 
ardice, then am I a coward. I have 
faced rattlesnakes, cocked revolvers, 
blizzards and book agents with scarce 
a tremor, but when it comes to climb- 
ing more than six feet from thister- 
restrial sphere, my courage takes 
| wing. The thought of sitting asride 
the ridge-pole of a one story house 




















“THE VERY THOUGHT MADE MY SPINE 
CREEP.”’ 


| gives me bad dreams, and even the 
top step of a high verandah causes 
slight dizziness. Besides being in this 
respect a coward, I am, or more exact-- 
ly, used to be a somnambulist. How- 
I came to cease my dreamy perambu- 
lations is here related. 

It was Christmas eve, and a 
relatives had gathered at 
homestead for an auld lang syne re- 
union. Some two dozen of us were 
| there, and a merry evening we passed 
| before the big blazing fireplace with 
nuts and cider and story telling, until 
the solemn-faced stair clock reproach- 
fully announced the hour of midnight. 
| Then we broke up for the night, but 


party of 
the old 


instead of going directly to my room 
with the others, I stepped out on the 
back porch to breath the fresh air a 
| moment, for my head buzzed strange- 
ly with the ripe cider. 

From the rafters of the porch hung 
his lordship turkey with a retinue of 
small fowl, ready dressed for the mor- 

| row’s festivities and trussed up by the 
| heels beyond reach of mink or wan- 
dering fox. It was a frosty starlight 
night, and deep snow. covered the 
fields and forest. A short distance to 
the right was the barn, and near by 
the eighty foot windmill tapered up- 
wards, its network of icy spars glim- 
mering in the starlight. Away on the 
top of the slender steel frame, above 
the big whéel, stood a bare spruce pole 
like a finger pointing to the star- 
gemmed zenith. This shaft had once 
supported a flag, but since the rotted 
ropes fell from the iron ring at the 
tip, no one had been found with nerve 
enough to climb, hand and knee, 
thrice his length above the lofty steel 
web and insert new ropes. With a 
shiver caused as much by contempla- 
tion of the giddy hights as by the 


to my room. 

Some of my holiday presents were 
arranged on the table there. Among 
them was one which especially com- 
manded my admiration. It was a 
white silk kerchief of-beautiful and in- 





tricate Japanesé workmanship, deli- 
cately woven with the initial S. Even 
| so dainty a gift, however, could not 


long keep sleep from my eyes, for by 
| this time the soporific 


influences of 


cold, I re-entered the house and went 


fatigue and December.cider wéré bé- 
ginning to assert themselves, and soon 
I was cozily rolled within the ‘quilts, 
fast asleep. 

Sunlight streaming in the window 
and the. rattle of breukfast dishes 
from the kitchen awakened me and I 
hastened toidress, for tardy rising is 
an inexcusable breach of etiquette, J 
missed thes attractive handkerchief 
from its place on the table, but know- 
ing I must have left it somewhere 
about the room, I did not stop to look 
for it but hurried down to breakfast: 

A chorus of jest and laughter greeted 
my appearance at the table, and I was 
merrily informed that our Christmas 
turkey had vanished, gone, fied in the 
night. Various theories were ad- 
vanced to account for this strange dis- 
appearance, one being that of an el- 
derly cousin who gravely claimed to 
have awakened in the night to see the 
fowl, headless and featherless, bestride 
a broom and’ set out southward. Just 
then, however, further surmise was 
checked by the excited entrance of the 
host, our uncle, who ex¢laimed, 


“Come out and look at the wind- 
mill!”’ 
Still jesting, we trooped out and 


saw on the top of the, pole which ‘sur- 
mounted the airy structure an odd ob- 
ject, swaying stiffly in, the chill.wind. 
A-moment’s scrutiny convinced us that 
it was our: lest turkey, anchored to 
the ring of the flag pole with a bit of 
white cloths. 

After a moment of astonishment, we 
burst out laughing, and then began 
discussing the affair, wandering which 
of our number was the practical joker. 
Much admiration was expressed for 
the man who was level headed and 
dare-devil enough to climb eighty feet 
of icy steel ladder, then shin a smooth 
slippery pole and hang. on by, the 
knees while tying a heavy turkey in 
the ring, through which no one had 
heretofore been courageous enough to 
pass a rope. And all on a zero winter 
night! The very thought made my 
spine creep and my eyes grow wide 
with terror. ‘ 

Further inspection’ revealed ‘a’ new 
surprise and tended to render the af- 
fair a mystery. The tracks leading 
from the beaten path to the foot of 
the windmill were the tracks of bare 
feet. 

While others were discussing more 
seriously this new development, I 
leaned back against the wall, sickened 
with a horrible suspicion which had 
flashed across my mind. Several mo- 
ments I remained motionless, almost 
stupefied, then I was aroused by the 
slamming of a door as my uncle came 
from the house bearing a heavy rifle. 
Since no one would volunteer to climb 
the ladder, much less the slender pole, 
he had hit ‘upon another way to gain 
the object. With three well aimed 
bullets he cut the cloth fastening and 
brought the fowl tumbling down into 
the snow. The piece of cloth came 
loose on the way and fluttered lightly 
to a bush near the path. I walked to 
it, picked it up, looked at it. It was 
the tattered remnant of a delicate Jap- 
anese kerchief, daintily woven with 
the letter S. 

Since then, I walk in my sleep no 
more. 


-— 





The Children’s Easter. 
F. M. WILBER. 





A week or more before Easter, ask 
your mother to remove the contents 


of all the eggs 
she-uses through 
a hole in the 


small end of.the 
Shell. Soak the 
shells for’ a few 
hours in cold 
water, then wipe 
out with:.a soft 
eloth. You 
should have 
quite a supply of 
shells on, hand 
as you may spoila number. You must 
work carefully, for: empty egg.,sheHs 
break very easily. Do not be dis- 
couraged 4f the first ones you try are 
not a success. 
The cut - below 





is of a Japanese 
lady, Buster Brown_and, the..Tooth- 
ache boy. If you are clever witha 
water colors, you may paint the faces 
if you like. ‘In' case you cannot draw 
Buster Brown, find .his: picture in. the 
advertisements ih Magazines, ‘cut it 
out nicely,:and paste “over the--eg@2: 
Other faces of the right size may be 
used in this way, too, but try first to 
draw them for they are not hard and 


“you will like them 





much bet 
the others, 

The little basket requires yer, 
scissors. Paste a piece of whit: 
Over the open end of the 
which “the basket stands ang 





JUST EASTEB EGGS. 
basket with home-mad: 
Haven't you some friends, 
eld, whom you would like to 











ber with gifts like these I 
morn? . 
A dainty little cup for the manta 
or for your doll house may be made 
easily. Cut out around th ning 
of the shell for the top of cul 
From the center part of anothe; shell 
cut a standard:: Cut a pret red 
fiower from a floral catalog and paste 
on the cup for’decoration. Mak the 
handle of a piece of stiff pa; naste 
as shown in the picture, and , cup 
is complete. ‘ 
The ege shell jewel cas; Uires 
three eggs. When the she hav 
been notched around the edg faste 
them together with a thr« ~AW 
through them with a need] ck 
t h ‘ rge 
end Tul- 
fu just 
en 
mal 1 
Sta and 
Blue n to 
a lare 
pie of 
whit card- 
boar Line 
€a< shell 

with a Coat of’ gilt paint, etter 

the card in gilt as shown, you 

have another little rem 

which will bring Easter joy t 

cipient. 

iit Sieallacefaniains 


Original Guessing Game of Equine Flavor. 
LILLIE MARTIN. 

guessing game¢ i 

genious. and amusing, is, thi 1e of 

equine flavor. The questions and an- 

swers are as follows: 


An original 


1, What fairy tale does th Tse 
show suggest ?—Beauty and 11 ist 

2. With what did the Greeks con- 
quer. a. city?-—A horse. 

3. What horse the more h rid- 
den. the stronger he grows ybby 
horse. 

4. What horse can nei be 
bought or sold?—A nightmar: 

5. What part of a horse just 











 N.Ue 


EGG SHELL JEWEL CASE. 
forty-eight inches ?—His four feet 


6. What part of a horse is just halt 
of what it is?—His fore feet 

7. What carriage is a snar id a 
delusion ?—Trap. 

8. What carriage bears th: ame 
of. an early English poet ?—Landau 
(Landor). 

9. -What vehicle never crawls’?— 
Runabout. 

10. What resembles the inte- 
nance. of the ,;owner: of. the losing 
horse ?—Sulky. 

11, ,What carriage:bears the name 
of one whose downfall followed the 
too. fast driving of borrowed. horses?— 
Phaeton. 

12, What«name is‘ honored i 
civilized nations ?—Victoria. 

13... What: sweeps ‘all before 1t?— 
Brougham. 

ssary 


14; What colored noise is n« 
to a horse show ?--Tanhbark. : 

The questions should be written 
little booklets, a pen-an-ink sketch 0 
a Norse ‘and’ Vehicle ‘sketched on the 
eover; and’a tiny pencil attached. A 
horse-shoe stick pin would be an 4p- 
propriate prize for the one wh»? 4n- 
swered all the queStions correctly. 









Opinions 


Discussed 











With the Host. 





Although many are waiting to be 
pe heard, the Table this week is largely 
given over to New England mother be- 
cause of the wise, helpful advice which 
che has to offer and the supreme im- 
portance of the subject she discusses. 
Love or violence? Can you think of 
anything more diametrically opposed? 
Yet how often, all too often, we en- 
counter these two opposites in the 
family life! I bespeak for New Eng- 


land mother, close attention and a 
calm, grave, consideration of the 
truths she so forcibly presents. Some 


weeks ago James Ellsworth asked for 
opinions as. to the best way for par- 
ents to retain the confidence of their 
children, at the same time relaxing 
nothing in control and government. 
Iam sorry to find so few interested in 
this really vital problem, as evidenced 
by the few replies. To me the most 
peautiful thing in life is close com- 
radeship and perfect understanding 
between parents and children. I 
would that Mr Ellsworth might have 
received more aid in so admirable a 
purpose 
————_—__ 4 >—_—____— 


Love or Violence? 
A NEW ENGLAND MOTHER. 





Have you ever heard it said that 
mischief or sin (I have forgotten 
which) is simply misdirected energy? 
If parents understood the value of 
keeping small folks occupied the dis- 
cipline problem would be reduced to 
lowest terms. The restless little bod- 
ies must have occupation. 

Children are greatly influenced by 





n 
the character of parents. Father and 
mother are their’ models; they are 
natural imitators. Is not this a serious 


thought? If the boy sees his father 
maltreat his horse, blaze out at the 
hired man, or cheat the trolley com- 
pany out of a 5 cent fare, is that boy 


cultivating a fine sense of honor from 
example, 

Only a few days ago I heard a father 
say to his boy, “I thrashed him sound- 
ly; I don’t know how much good it 

‘did him, but I know it-did him a pile 


of good.” How logical for that child 
to strike his playmate at the first 
provocation. What wonder that chil- 
dren sometimes grow up with con- 


fused ideas of right and wrong. 

I have seen a boy thrashed into 
despising his father for a miserable 
coward, whipped into surliness and 
into running away from .the home that 
might have been made so pleasant. 

What a profound disgust I have for 
the words “conquor,” or “break,” in 
connection with child -training! I 
tried it. I though I was doing right; 
for they told me I must conauor him 
or he would conquor me. Poor little 
two-and-a-half-year-old! I ‘whipped 
and argued; he sobbed and screamed, 
but would not “give in.” I tried leav- 
ing him for a time, then going back, 
only to go over the same old program. 
At last he grew wild with terror and 
hysteria and dropped asleep from ex- 
haustion, sobbing ‘and catching his 
breath for an hour afterward. As for 
me, this battle royal of wills was the 
hardest day I ever experienced. How 
ashamed I was after I had thought it 
all over. I felt worse than a brute— 
one can learn some valuable lessons 
from the brute’s domestic life. Nat- 
urally, my child awoke with a terror 
and distrust of his mother. I assure 
you I removed this feeling as quickly 
~ Possible and made a resolution that 
lereafter I would inflict no pain or 
fear as a punishment. 

TEMPER VS SELF CONTROL. 

Did I keep that resolution? 
with but few exceptions 
to say, 


Yes, 
. 1 am ashamed 
when I lost contro! of my own 


temper. It is all very well to theorise 
about “whipping only when not in 
anger.” .If we are truthful we will 


admit that it is the only time we want 
to whip, and it is this spirit of retalia- 
tion that shows us to be nearer the 
savage than we like to think. It is at 
this time that we must try to exer- 
cise a grand self control that will be 
worthy of the child’s imitation. 

Self control is the most valuable 
asset for the boys and girls that go 
out from a home. I have been warned 
and exhorted by interested relatives, 
especially since the boy’s father died, 
nearly eight years ago, that I was not 
bringing him up right; but I did as 
my heart and good sense directed, and 
now I will put him beside any of the 
eternally whipped boys and let the 
impartial judge for themselves. He is 
fifteen now, almost a man, and while 
the future may bring new problems 
and temptations, I do not fear. [I 
think the foundation is strong, and I 
feel secure in his love and confidence. 
As far as I could in the everlasting 
hustle for a living I have kept him 
my companion, and he is not “sissy,” 
by any means. 

PRESCRIBED RULES ARE FOLLY. 

It is folly to try to train children by 
any prescribed rules. It is a matter 
of individuality, Seldom, if ever, are 
two children of the same disposition, 
and the nervous or delicate child must 
be treated more lienently than the ro- 
bust child. Some are too forward; 
seme to shy and sensitive and patience 
must be brought to bear. 

I found the diversion method would 


work wonders. We tried it first on 
the tiny baby, learning to suck its 
thumb. We did not want a distorted 


mouth, so would attract his attention 
in some way, then while absorbed, 
gently draw away the offending little 
thumb. It was not long before the 
habit was broken. When that dear lit- 
tle bunch of mischief has become 
unendurable, and you are as cross as 
can be, and tired to death, instead of 
scolding and whipping, did you ever 
gather it up into your arms and kiss 
and frolic all the naughtiness away? 
I have, and I have found it cleared 
the way wonderfully, and we both felt 
better. I always made up for lost 
time. 

I always found the “sit still and not 
a word” the very best punishment 
when our nervous little chatterbox 
needed dicipline. How anxiously he 
would watch the clock, and with what 
a sigh of relief he would hop down 


-from the chair when the time was up! 


We found it wise to have certain pen- 
alties for certain misdemeanors, Find- 
ing fault with food, or neglected 
chores, meant a hand at wash- 
ing dishes. “I had to do your work, 
you know, you must help me with 
mine,” was what I told him. When 
the bed was: left in the morning un- 
aired, he must make it up himself. 
These little rules worked very satis- 
factorily. 

There are times when the eternal 
“why” must be answered “because I 
know best.” When, as may happen, 
there is opposition, the best way is to 
let them “gang their ain gait” once, 
and meet with the inevitable result of 
getting into trouble. It is a profitable 
lesson. Another is “resistance makes 
strength.” We must not shield them 
so carefully that they will not know 
evil when they see it. As children 
grow older, they learn to reason, and 
in reasoning, will accept a thing on its 
own merits. The most wayward can 
be reached in the interests of fairness; 
what would he do if he were in the 
other one’s place, etc. 

LOVE AND TENDERNESS. 

We must not be afraid of loving our 
children too much; we must be tender, 
as well as just. We are apt to rush on 
in our. efforts to make a living or leav- 
ing a fortune so that we have no time 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


is such a thing as “heart culture” and 
for the vital and eternal things. There 
it is more blessed than ~ fine educa- 
tion or an inheritance. Let us see 
that our boys and girls get it. With 
the good example must go a sweet and 
wholesome home atmosphere, and 
high ideals; it is then that our chil- 
dren will obey, not through fear, but 
because they will love to do so. 
——__<»___-_ _- 


Opinions Expressed. 





Dear Host: I have watched for re- 
plies to James M. Ellsworth as it 
seems to me an important question. 
Fathers and mothers are apt to forget 
that they were once active, jolly chil- 
dren and -expect their children to 
come to their ages instead of them- 
selves going backward and being chil- 
dren again. Govern only when neces- 
sary and seldom say “don’t.” Teach 
them to be interested in all you do 
and you will find them very helpful 
and a great comfort. Many a good 
mother has been unkind to her 
daughter by saying, “I can do the 
work quicker than I can teach you: 
you go and play or read.” All play 
and no work is as bad as all work and 
no play.—[Michigan Subscriber. 

Dear Host: I have been watching 
answers to Mrs Acton’s question as I 
have a daughter 6 years old who is 
very hard to manage. We started 
her to school last fall, and nearly 
every evening she stopped at a neigh- 
bor’s and would stay until we went 
after her. One night we did*not go 
until after dark, and she had gone to 
bed. We tried switching her, switch- 
ing her hard, and it did no good. I 
ask the Tablers for help, for I fear 
it will occur again next fall.—[C. L. D. 

Dear Host: To be mistress of a 
home of her own is probably a cher- 
ished wish of every young woman 
and whenever this is possible it is the 
best way. According to Scripture-‘“a 
man is to leave father and mother.” 


But where necessity requires it I 
would try to enter the home as a 
daughter rather than insist on my 


rights. We have the example of Ruth, 
who showed her devotion to her hus- 
band through her love to his mother, 
and was rewarded by becoming the 
ancestress of the Saviour.—[Harmony. 

Dear Host: Several weeks ago some- 
one asked how to be chums and yet 
retain discipline with the children. I 
believe in it most thoroughly. If all 
parents would consider this question 
our country would be filled with faith- 
ful, trustworthy citizens. ove be- 
gets love. Let your children know and 
feel that a heart of love and justice 
reigns within you. Enter into their 
joys and troubles with sincerity. How 
quickly children detect the “ought to” 
spirit and resent it inwardly if not 
outwardly! Be firm and above all 
consistent, yet enter into their play 
spirit with all your heart.—[ Elizabeth 
A., Me. 





Are There Other Teachers?—I am 
a country schoolmarm and am a great 
lover of nature and of children. I 
wonder how many of the Tablers are 
teachers. Tablers, what is your opin- 
ion on whispering being strictly for- 
bidden in school? This has been a 
much argued question among some 
teachers here. F. C. Buxton, I think 
the child’s allowance should be earned 
by home duties, because the money 
will be prized more by him, than if 
given as a gift.—[Teacher, Pa. 





Plea for Pussy—After reading Mrs 
F. C.’s article on cats I must protest. 
Why single out Pussy from all the 
carniverous animals, and heap revenge 
upon her? Why not kill the bird for 
catching the worm and other insects? 
It is my opinion that there is no harm 
done when an animal is killed for food, 
but, when killed for sport, or to sat- 
isfy that too frequent bloodthirsty de- 
sire which is so common to some, 
then it is a sin. My advice is not to 
kill anything, only that which is ab- 
solutely necessary for daily food, and 
to care for everything. It is wrong: 
it is a sin to kill. There is an old 
saying which expresses my sentiments 
exactly: Never think to do good, by 
doing wrong. In other words, don’t 
kill the cat thinking you will save the 
bird, Mrs C., humanly protect: 
there is no such thing as “humanly 
dispose.”—[Zeta E. Baxter. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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“COFFEE JAGS” 
The Doctor Named Them Correctly. 


479 





Some one said “Coffee neyer hurts 
anyone.”” Enquire of your friends and 
note their experiences. 

A Phila woman says 

“During the last 2 or 3 years I be- 
came subject to what the doctor 
called ‘coffee jags’ and felt like I have 
heard men say they feel who have 
drank too much rum, It nauseated 
me, and I felt as though there was 
nothing but coffee flowing through my 
veins, 

“Coffee agreed well enough for a 
time, but for a number of years I have 
known that it was doing me great 
harm, but, like the rum toper, I 
thought I could not get along without 
it. It made me nervous, disordered 
my digestion, destroyed my sleep and 
brought on frequent and very distres- 
sing headaches. 

“When I got what the doctor called 
a ‘coffee jag’ on, I would give up 
drinking it for a few days till my 
stomach regained a little strength, 
but I was always fretful and worried 
and nervous till I was able to resume 
the use of the drug. 

“About a year ago I was persuaded 
to try Postum, but as I got it in res- 
taurants it was nothing but a sloppy 
mess, sometimes cold, and always 
weak, and of course I didn’t like it. 
Finally I prepared some myself, at 
home, following the directions care- 
fully, and found it delicious. I perse- 
vered in its use, quitting the old cof- 
fee entirely, and feeling better and 
better each day, till I found at last, to 
my great joy, that my ailments had 
all disappeared and my longing for 
coffee had come to an end. 

“I have heretofore suffered intensely 
from utter exhaustion, besides the 
other ailments and troubles, but this 
summer, using Postum, I have felt 
fine.” Name given by Postum Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Restaurant cooks 
Postum Coffee properly. 
not let it boil long enough. 


Use lt a Month 
FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 days’ trial, 
test, and comparison with any other piano 
at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing. This 

iano is a beautiful instrument, cased in 

nest oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 
design and finish are duplicated in few 
$600 pianos. Tone is superb, action the 
finest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves. 
Our price is $165 cash. Can be bought 
by small monthly payments. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

No piano for less money can be safely 
guaranteed for so long atime. We have 
been ae for forty years, and our 
guarantee of quality goes with every piano. 

Your old piano or organ taken in ex- 
change at a liberal allowance. 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price 
—because direct from our factory. 

Ask your Bank about our responsibility. 

Write for illustrated piano book. It 
explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 

Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 

6th and Thompson &Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa 


rarely prepare 
They do 

















SIGHT RESTORED 
FRE 80 PAGE 


BOOK 
TELLS HOW TO CURE YOURSELF 
phe rr ergy Sight. Catareets, Gran- 
Sears, Scums and all 
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Like all yay & Hutchins’ shoes, are made of the staunchest, finest 
ea the latest and most’approved methods. 

Fy bende tweed ad Shoe i is a favorite with the farmer and 
mith - ee man_whose work requires a shoe with comfort and great 
durability. © This shoe wears like iron, has solid ‘double soles and 
strong, pliable Kangaroo Kaf uppers. 

Sent anywhere in the United States upon 


i $2.50 and 25 cents 


to pay delivery charges, if you are-unable 
to procure them of your local dealer. 


We have seven enormous modern factories making 
all kinds of shoes for men, women, and children, and 
have been practical shoemakers for forty years. 


Our shoes are ‘‘ a treat for the feet.’’ 
Write to-day for free catalog 


RICE & wet Inc., 8 High St., Boston, Mass. 
S g CEN IS ALL IT WILL COST You 


jd KB wr, bes beds Fe Rg pe em | 
he complete ol ie bicycles, tires andsun es 
at LOWER PRICES than can be made by -— other semaiectaben or dealer in the 
world. Simply write us a postal card saying, me your catalogues,” and a 
catal 11 be sent you by return mail, FREE, postpaid. In them are fally 
illustrated and described every detail of construction of all our models; you will be 
shown the difference between high class work and cheap construction. We 
meee we can sell bicycles with coaster brakes, puncture proof tires and 
to the rider at less than dealer’s cost. 
WE | EXPLAIN, HOW we ship to any bersoa, anywhere ON APPROVAL with- 
out @ cent deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN 
Lon a eae we sell, and other new and marvelous offers, 
You yA yh by simply writing us a posta 
WE WILL CONVINCE You | we can sell you a better bicycle for less money 
a any other house that ever made or sold a bicy- 
These offers are genuine; oe, i is eiand giarantee dow, 27% prices, snd 
Dea ctory, Ww “'— ean rantee their bicycles. 
{orga an aoa wih a ea 
nm towa ffer te le oO lo sui 
zomg men whe soply at. ence. a WOU OWN A BIcYC ery prota to us anyway; there are 
fa o will be of immense value to you. 












































TIRES, COASTER-BRAKES, baile. : ying fa te Diets fine tes Bae Pat batt the cou 
BO HOT W WAIT IT 2 but write us a postal  codtay. 1 Don not eh of buying oe atta os ora ze pate oP ne fom from adiyone until nel you 






MEAD CYCLE “COMPANY, “CHICAGO, iLL. 


W.L. DoucLas 
wot Datpiie sa.Sochetepetin 


“Dept. 76 A, 
















Cut two-thirds 
off your, wall- 
paper bills 


Buy wall-paper direct from our mills 
—saves you about half the usual cost. 
Hang the paper yourself—saves the 
big cost of having the paper put on. 

The money you save on the paper 
and hanging it will paper three rooms 
for what one ordinarily costs. A large 

variety of new and beautiful effects. 
Write today for our free book of 
practical instructions and samples, 
which shows how easily you can paper 
a room yourself. 
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HED 
| {uuty 6 4876. 


x 
CapiTAL $2,500,000) 

















i ooue i THANANY OTHER 
fy 33,60 She IN THE WORLD. 


$10,000 2%. arzorsvts can 
1 could tak laeen.. and show you infinite 


pry 

;L, Douglas $3.50 throes 

Oa cedar tn tiggpe their shape, 

better, wear ger, and are of greater 
fotrinsic ethan many other $3.50 shoe. 

Ww. L. Douglas St ade Shoes for 

Joheot 6 


om § O7,80, | $2. Bays’ 
Shoes, $2. 50, $2, $1.15 $1.50 
,oAut ION. = t upon having W-L.Do Doug- 
oes. @ no ‘substitute.; None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Evelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catal og. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 








$100, 000 offered for one in 
vention; $8,500 for another, 
“Book "How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent" sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 





-page book free, 


P ATENT yo references, 
& co., Ss TWeekineton, D.C, 














Perse pat be advertise your 
patent eh sale at our expense. 
See QUR GUARANTEE of Patent Ath 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 977 7 street, Washington, D. Cc. ™ 


OUR: YOUNG FQ@LKS.,, 


‘and really you 








Phoebe’s Birds. 


MARIA I. BARNARD. 






Now each little chickadee 
Calls Phoebe all the day, 

Till I wonder who the maid can be, 
Or why she went away. 


And where the merry chickadees 
First saw ‘the winsome maid— 
Was it among the maple trees, 
Within the forest. glade? 


Some little. lass with ,loving words, 

And eyes as blue as flax, 
No doubt threw kisses to the birds, 
While making maple wex. 


Perhaps she was of loving deeds 
As well as loving words, 

And fed the merry chickadees, 
And called them Phoebe’s birds. 





= now we hear the glad refrain 
Each sunny day in spring: 
With little Phoebe’s cheery name, 
They make the woodlands ring. 


The Letter 


My mama's 
Am writing her a letter, 
It’s dre’ful hard work, Pu 
Someday Iki do tt better. 


vone away an 
I wonder if she’ll come again 
Their merry call to please. 
And scatter crumbs and golden grain 
Among thé maple trees. 


For now the lengthening days are bright 
And sap begins to flow; 
Ah, that is.why the merry. wight 

Is ealling Phoebe so! 


Dear mama, Pussy’s been 3 srood 
Now please come home 
i've toredaholein myn 











— Your child in love ani “i , 
Plant a Grain Garden. ——— _—— —_ 
is) who was sick and ad to get 

The interest which will be shown in Tight back to the earth. Wi hen I knew 
the clubs following Seed Grain Day will Bim I saw him received by the goy. 
depend largely upon the efforts which ¢@Fnor, run after by the girls, ig 
the members expend. in growing the lectures, quoted in the ne a 
grains. If each will plan to grow a Member of the legislature, a hand. 
little grain garden, as is described be- Some, broad-shouldered, bright face 
low, there will be a lot of interesting man. He bought farm a farm 
exhibits to be seen at the Harvest Fes- and all out of sticking to his work 
tival next fall, and the children will and loving it and honoring above 
be greatly profited during the season. all the labor of ‘the world. 

Select a small plot of ground in the Opportunities? Why bless you, 
vegetable garden or some other fertile Jimmy, the countryside is ull of 
spot about, 10 feet square. Spade or them. There’s Hale, the fruit man 
plow up the soil thoroughly, and rake Who has done the good that he has? 
down into a good seedbed. ‘Mark it He has money and health, a good con- 
off into five rows 2 feet apart run-~ science’ and the respect of thousands, 
ning east and west. In each of the two ‘There is Burbank! He is famous as 
northernmost rows plant five hills of well as successful. There are no peo- 
corn, selecting the seed for each.hill ple so universally influential! d ree 
from an ear which has been tested and spected as the farmers. Walk down 
found to germinate well. In the third the street, Jimmy, and tock your cap 
row plant 100 hills of tested wheat. at its jauntiest angle; you are a far 


er’s son and born to a heritage 
a. Vanderbilt cannot buy. 
farmers only ‘knew it, and realized 


The fourth row may be planted to,100 
hills of oats and the fifth row. given 
over to as many hills of rye, barley or 





flax. The fifth row might well be di- this country is theirs and all it 
vided and a part planted to each of portunities. Just decide what 
thesé grains, want, to be, Jimmy, work for i 


Plant four grains of corn to the hill 
and then thin to three stalks when 1 
foot high. Plant three grains of each 
small grain in each hill, and thin to 
two plants when 6 inches high. 
Keep the weeds down between the 
rows and in very dry weather rake the 
ground into a dust on top to save 


lieve in it, in yourself and y 
ple and you will have it. 
Conscience is easily put to s 
has an awkward way of. wa! 
the most unreasonable hours 


p, but 
g up at 


—_ 


A Very Great Flinch Player—I am 














moisture. When very wet do nottouch a baker’s daughter ard live in the 
the soil. Observe the time required jcuntry. I am 8 
for each crop to come up, and the miyears old and go to, 
time it takes to manure. school. I like read- 
When fully ripe harvest the grain ing and _ spelling 
from each hill carefully, selecting out best of all My 
that which is taken from the best father has taken 
looking plants, to be exhibited at the Sithis paper for ten 
Harvest Festival next fall. Then. the years. I tike to 
followng spring this seed can be tested read the young 
and the best of it sown in another folks’ letters and 
plot. stories in the back 
-_ ‘ jof the paper. — 

This Is for Jimmy and Others, VIOLET. a very sere 


“Minch” player; I beat my big sister. 
I have a sister and two brothers. I 
had’ another’ brother and _ sister— 
[Violet Malenke, Pa. 


AUGUSTINE WABNER. 

My dear Jimmy. Atwater ;—Advice 
is seldom of any use and is you want 
to go to the city of course go you will, 
won’t be much good 





Were, Your Eyes Bright Enough, 
boys and girls, to find the two ra bbits 
and fox in the puzzle picture of the 


otherwise. But if a farm is slow it is sit 
what would ‘you think of working in . trapper eet week? ; oe ae. tn 
an electric shop unwinding wire reels ting up just a va - that the hole is 
ten hours.a day the'rest of yourclife?. YOUr paper around so ote 


at the top and you will find the h. } 
rabbit just behind the boy’s heels am 
the fox just under the tree. 


That is what a cousin of ours, who 
got tired of the farm,' has done every 
working day for six years, and he 
has not one cent saved ‘and is ih°debt 
to the doctor; also his health is be- 
ginning to fail. Another cousin left 
the farm with a few thousand saved 
and took a place as ‘stock clerk in a 
big store. After tw6° weeks he gave 
it up. He said he had pitched hay 
all day and chopped wood and done 
everything a farmer could but he 
never knew what heavy work was be- 





















fore. He has been in a city about a_ Young hutterfiy,. seeing her first 
year and ‘has no place and ¥s-fving’ snake! “My! What arfpping old but 
on what he earned on the farm. -. terfly that worm. will,make.’’ 

What can you be oh a farm?’ Well, 
I knew a young fellow (I won't ;tell, .;. Qne-secret. of.suecessisito keep your 






where, because it might tell who. he secrets, 
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Green Beginnings. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


When October’s shining arms are 


drooping, 
Burdened with the gold of all her 
winnings, : 
oft I think of April, gleaming, glint- 


ing Ente . 
On a million littie green beginnings. 


or within the city’s dust and clamor 
‘ancy spins a web, and all her spin- 
nings 
sre of “pending branch and running 
water 
And a sward of little green begin- 
nings. 


Spring and springtime hopes are with 
us always. 


E'en the heart grown aged in its 
sinnings, 
Holds till death the budding boughs 
f promise, 


With their myriad little fair begin- 


rs 


Facts | Have Proved. 
EVA O. B. GILBERT. 








Naptha soap cleans paint far bet- 
ter and more quickly than any other 
scouring material. 

If you boil potato parings in a dish 
in which onions. or fish have -been 
cooked no odor will cling to it. 

Water boils away very rapidly just 


before a storm. Then is the time you 
must wateh for kettles to boil dry. 

If you dont’ want to stand in a draft 
to peel onions it answers the purpose 


even better to stand over a good fire. 

if drinking water gets warm and 
no ice is at hand, it.seems many, de- 
grees cooler with a few drops of 
lemon juice squeezed into each glass. 

If you spill ink on any fabric you 
can get it out by washing immediately 
in sweet milk. I have scrubbed india 
ink out of a carpet with milk with- 
out taking up the carpet, cleaning 
the grease left by the milk with soap 
and water. e 





Economy in Footwear. 
WwW. B. T. 





When I was a small boy the pos- 
session of red ‘top boots with copper 
or brass tipped toes was sufficient to 
make the possessor the proudest boy 
in school.. Those brass tips are large- 
ly memories of the olden days but for 
wear, especialy in the rugged coun- 
try of my New England farm home, 
there was nothing like them.~ Later 
I lived to see the day when possess- 
ion of such shoes was the occasion for 
much taunting from more fortunate 
schoolmates who possessed the trim- 
mer and neater looking shoe of to-day, 
and now it has beén many years since 
I have seen a pair of those little red 
topped brass toed protectors of busy 
feet. 

3ut they would wear, no matter how 
they looked. My how they did wear! 
And that is what they were made for. 
In those days homespun clothing took 
the place of the ready made suit of 
to-day and shoddy: goods-were un- 
known. The homespun wore like iron 
and the shoes wore in: the same way. 

To-day style has in a great measure 
taken the place of the good, honest 


wearing qualities of the old time 
homespun. Likewise of the red topped 
brass toed shoe. One has to know 


g00ds to be sure of getting just what 
is paid for 

Several years’ experience in the shoe 
business taught me much. fa the first 
place the cheap priced shoe is the 
cheap built shoe and it is cheap in- 
deed. Quality tells in a shoe every 
ume—quality of leather, and quality 
of workmanship. Moreover shoes run 
In grades with comparatively little 
variation. If you get a good shoe of 
a given make, get that same make 
again and you will have that same 
grade shoe, Buying hit or miss re- 
sults in good, bad and _ indifferent 
shoe Ss. Because a shoe looks well do 
nen think it necessarily will wear well. 
Shoes are made for appéarantes just 
mes Shoddy clothing is made -for ap- 
gee They may have the style 
ws they -don’t —~have -the - quality. 
increfore, my advice is to find a sat- 
on make and then always ask 
: = these columns from timé to time 
a ave noticed advertisements of cer- 

nN shoe firms. "They are advertising 


their product direct from the factory 


to the consumer. Do you know what 
this means? It means that they are 
putting their goods out on their 
worth. The manufacturer who jobs 
his goods can afford sometimes to put 
out cheap gooods. He is selling it here, 
there, and everywhere; if there is 
fault found with the shoes the jobber 
often gets the blame. But the manu- 
facturer who puts his shoes out di- 
rect to the people is dependent upon 
the people for his trade. Therefore, 
when you buy from the factory you 
may be reasonably certain that you 
are getting all that you pay for. If 
you buy a $5 shoe you will get a $5 
shoe. In fact you will get more than 
a $5 shoe, because there is no middle- 
man’s profit. The manufacturer has 
to be honest because he wants to sell 
you more than one pair of shoes. His 
profit in the long run comes from sell- 
ing you a great many pairs of shoes. 
That is what he is after. He wants 
to build up a private trade. To do 
this he has to give what he advertises. 

When you have found a shoe that 
suits you, yoy can always send for 
that particular shoe. You will be sat- 
isfied and the manufacturer will be 
satisfied. You will get your full value 
and you will save money in the long 
run. Just try it! 


My Way of ‘Canning Meat. 


MRS MILLIE HONAKER. 








Having successfully canned all kinds 
of fresh meat for a number of years I 
offer my method in detail hoping that 
other farmers’ wives may be induced 
to provide in this way fresh meat for 
summer use. All kinds of meat may 
be canned, including mutton and veal. 

I like to can as soon after butcher- 
ing as possible, although in cold 
weather when meat may be, kept 
frozen there need be no particular 
hurry. But repeated freezing and 
thawing is injurious to quality so it is 
not well to wait until the last thing in 
the spring before putting down that 
intended for summer use. I use com- 
mon Mason fruit jars of both the one 
and two quart size. For a small fam- 
ily, especially where little help is em- 
ployee the smaller size is better, but 
for 2a family of five or over I would 
prefer the larger. Both jars and cov- 
ers should be thoroughly sterilized by 
boiling in water for a time. I usually 
boil the covers separate and put a lit- 
tle common baking soda in the water. 
It is especially important to have the 
covers free from all germs and the 
porcelain lining adds somewhat to the 
difficulty. But by selecting only good 
covers and boiling thoroughly I never 
have any trouble, although I use them 
over and over again. 

FILLING THE JARS. 

Cut up raw meat without washing 
into rather small pieces and pack in 
the jars. Pack closely but do not at- 
tempt to jam down. Use considerable 
fat, and exclude all bones, gristle and 
undesirable portions. To eaach two 
quart jar put in one level tablespoon 
of salt. No water is needed. Put on 
rubber and screw down the cover as 
tightly as can readily be done. No at- 
tempt, however, is made to seal at 
this time. 

To cook, put a thick layer of hay in 
the bottom of the wash boiler, set the 
jars on this, place over the fire and 
cover to within a couple of inches of 
tops of jars with cold water. Tops of 
jars should not at any time be sub- 
merged, but water should be kept 
while boiling as near to them as pos- 
sible. Bring slowly to the boiling 
paint, and for the two quart size boil 
from three to three and a half hours; 
for the one quart size about a half 
hour less. Something depends upon 
the quality of the meat, but no mat- 
ter how tender to begin with long 
cooking is necessary to insure good 
keeping. Keep the boiler closely cov- 
ered from beginning to end. When 
cooked, lift the cans, one at a time, 
from the boiling water and screw 
down covers just as tightly as pos- 
sible. If lid or cover proves defective 
exchange for another. but set can back 
into the boiler again for a time be- 
fore sealing.. Keep water. boiling and 
boiler covered until last can is out. 

Three dozen.two quart cans is a 
generous supply for a family of six 
and will take about two good sized 
quarters of beef. Of course every 
farmer puts down more or less pork 


so that it is net necessary to depend 


altogether upon the canned supply of 
meat. Pork for canning should be 
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Don’t make the mistake of sending your sheep 


to the County or State 


Fair without first giving 


them a thorough cleansing. 
The operation is not expensive; nor is it particu- 


larly troublesome. 


And it will make a wonderful 


improvement in the appearance ef your animals. 
For sheep whose fleece is unusually long and 
dirty, it is perhaps desirable to use a stronger, 


rougher soap than Ivory. 


But for the “finishing 


touch,” Ivory is the thing. 


Being made of pure vegetable oils, and containing no ‘‘free’" alkali, 
it does not rob the wool of the oil on which its growth depends, 


IVORY 


psc ATO 











Ivory Soap 
It Floats 














mostly lean. Usually we fry down 
the hams and shoulders fresh, and the 
trimmings, irregular pieces and por- 
tions next the bones are canned along 
with the tenderloin. Sometimes it is 
ground as for sausage and _ then 
canned. A little lean beef ground up 
with the rest is then an advantage. 
We do not season sausage intended 
for canning, except to salt it. 
WAYS OF SERVING. 

Canned beef, mutton and veal may 
be served cold, or pieces fried in fat 
until slightly browned, or used in pies. 
The liquor which is simply the ex- 
tracted juices, is very rich and makes 
the best of soups and gravies. Pork 
should be heated before serving. Asa 
rule we use the canned sausage for 
breakfast with griddle cakes or fried 
potatoes. 

All canned meats should be set be- 
fore thoroughly cold where the cans 
are to remain during summer. It is 
important not to break the coverings 
of fat overlaying the meat. I have 
frequently kept it over from one year 
to the next. The last season out of 
several dozen cans I did not have one 
which did not keep perfectly. 





Save the Pound Cans in which bak- 
ing powder comes. They make-excel- 
lent molds in which to pack ice cream 
for serving. 
table from such a mold are con- 
venient in size and pretty in effect.— 
[ Eloise. 





To prevent croquettes from sticking | 


to the wires, dip the frying basket 
into the hot fat before filling it, 





A small stick placed across the 
open top of a shucenan will prevent 
the contents from boiling over. 





The slices possible at the | 





NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


CLOVERS 


And How to Grow Them 
By Thomas Shaw 


This is the first book published which treats on 
the growth, cultivation and treatment of clovers 
&8 applicable to all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and which takes up the entire sub- 
ject in a systematic way and consecutive se- 
quence. The importance of clover in the economy 
of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work 
on this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by 
stndeuts in agriculture as well as by all who are 
interested in the tilling of the soil, After thor- 
oughly explaining the principles and practice of 
successful clover cultivation in general, the most 
important ‘species and varicties are discussed in 
detail, With each are given its varieties, pastur- 
ing, harvesting for hay, saving seed, renewing, 
value as fertilizer. Thus each chapter is complete 
in itself. Illustrated, 5x8 inches, 
SET NUE ilkntR ciocnalendineseasamdicseusiadal $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y, 

















WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


_ Always begin your letter with the words: 
“ITsaw your adv.in A A.” 

You will find it will 
_ bring you a..prompt reply and very 
| courteous treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 
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The Standard Calicoes 


“Simpson Prints ’’ were first made in the 
days of thoroughness, and made to last ; made 


so well that they b 
have been ever since. 
ples are strengthened with new ideas. 





the standard, and 
The same old princi- 
Better 


designs are used than ever before and Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints are now far ahead of what 


they used to be. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo-Blues 
and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects and a large 
variety of new and beautiful designs. 


Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


Pp RINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 





SEWING ROOM 














Marble and granite monuments be- 

come discolored, moss-cgrown, and 

in time crumble and decay. Some 
ies uow prohibit marble. 





WHITE BRONZE 


Monuments are indestructible. Time 
and the elements do not affect them, 

White Bronze won both the GOLD 
and SILVER MEDALS at the 
Universal Exposition, 8t. Louie, 
1904s If interested, write at once 
giving approximate sum you can 
a> spend and we will send a« variety of 

r Beautiful Designs 

with prices, etc. No obligations 
to buy. We deal direct and deliver 
every where. 


("AGENTS WANTED. 








Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


(Leste Forget” 





{ monumenrat BRONZE CO.) 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and_beautifies the hale. 
motes a luxuriant growth. 

Never Fails to Restore 
Hair te its west bale tilings 
sea iseases a 
‘0c, and $1.00 at 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





ge Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments, 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
paid east 
of the 
Missise 
sippi 
River 
and 
north of 
the Teme 
nessee 


Absolvte Ran 












Your money re- 
funded aftéersix 
months’ trial if 
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Clapp’s Id Range 

is not 50 Be cent better than others. My euperior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are ehcaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH B@tcel Range et a clean siving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogucs of all styles and sizes, with or without! 
reservoir, for city, town of country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 235 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 

















e J ' s 
We Give Free Tickets to California, 
Write us TO-DAY for particulars and a copy of -our 
Illustrated Magazine telling all about CALIFORNIA, 
which will be sent you my ae Address 
HE CALIFORNIAN 


425 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











SHOULD 
SEND 
IN YOUR . 
SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW 
AND 
SECURE A 
COPY 
OF THE 


tative. 











AMERICAN 


AGRICUL- 
TURIST 
YEAR BOOK 
FARMER’S isk. 
ALMANAC 


for 1906 








boce 





Progressive farmers everywhere recog- 
nize the value of a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the various statistics covering 
agricultural conditions, markets, crops, etc. 

The American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac is unique —there is 
no other book just like it — it is not offered 
for sale, and can only be had in connection 
with a subscription to this journa! 

Such information is hard to secure, few 
books contain it and fewer still are authori- 


It 1s a farmer’s year book, each article, 
feature, fact and figure, is all good value to 
you, both from an educational and money 
standpoint. 

Every member of your family will find it 
helpful and instructive—it is invaluable asa 
book of ready reference on a great variety 
of subjects. 

The popularity which has been enjoyed by 
its preceding issues is a most telling and 
truthful testimonial of its worth and helpful- 
ness. Ithas 384 pages, 4 3-4 by6 1-2inches, 
many illustrations and is substanitially bound 


Given to Every Subscriber 


We will send on request this valuable book free an./ postpaid 
to every subscriber tO this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in 
payment for his subscription for the coming year. 
seribers may receive the book on the same terms. The book is 
not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a sub- 
scription as stated. 
one year’s subscription when this book is taken. 

7) paper may be sent to different addresses, if desired. i 
an antetiee or express money order, check, draft or registered 
A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our 
risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid 
delay send to, the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, . Publishers 


Springfield, Mass. New York, 439 Lafayette St. Chicago, Marquette Bldg 


New sub- 


No other book or premium is allowed with 
The book and 
Remit by 











Our Pattern Offer. 





No little maid of the present is with- 
out several guimpe frocks for every- 
day and nice wear. These guimpes 
wear out sooner than the dresses, be- 
cause they must be tubbed so fre- 
quently, and it sometimes keeps 
mother busy making clothes for the 
small folks. The little guimpe shown 


here is the one liked best -by mothers 


sin 





No 4022—Lingerie Guimpe, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
as it is most simply made and yet may 
be as elaborate as desired. 

The woman who has household 
duties or business to attend to during 
the morning is always glad of a simple 
gown which is easily made and tubbed. 
Here is just the thing for such a dress 
and suitable to duck, linen, percale or 
lawn as well as a light wool or taf- 
fetas. It consists of a shirt waist, 
No 6475, which escapes absolute plain- 
ness only by its three tucks on the 
shoulder in front, which provide a 
modish fulness. The skirt, No 6454, 





No 6475—Waist for Shirtwaist Suit, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 

No 6454—Skirt for Above, 20, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 
is a new seven-gored one which ‘fits 
smoothly over the hips and has.a, full 
ripple about the lower edge. 

STYLISH RAINCOAT, p43 fa) 

No 6392—Raincoats have become 
quite as muGh!a necessity in theifem- 
inine wardrobe as the street suit, and 
the new modéis are decidedly Siiart 
and becoming. The raincoat, like the 





apron, is no longer banished to plai 
unattractiveness, but must }. —" 
pretty and modish as the designe, 
make it. The coat shown has 4 


and front facing in one, after the 1; 
double 


latest 


mode and closes in breasteg 


manner 





No 6392—Raincoat, 32, 34, 3 
and 42 inch bust. 

Here is a new gown of du!! green 
Burlingham with huge butt as 
adornment. The waist, No 414, fits 
glove-like about the should: and 
has only the width required across the 
chest for the fulness at the waistline, 
It closes in surplice fashion with a 
eollar of embroidered batiste finish. 
ing its edges. The chemisette is re. 





No 6414—Waist for Modish eet 


Gown, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch 
bust. 

No 6415—Skirt for above, 20, 22. +4, 
26 28 and 30 inch-waist. 
movable. The crushed girdle ends in 
@ point in front and four buttons mark 
the closing. The buttons may also 
trim ‘the skirt, No 6415, about the 
lower edge and prove. very effective. 
A gown. of this kind is always ©! use 
upon all sorts of occasions and m: be 
made dressy or simple as desired. 
The price of these patterns is 10 cents 


each. 

; HOW . TO: ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to 
give the:-number and size wanted. 
These patterns are sent postpaid for 
10; cents: each.’»-Address Pattern De- 
partment, this. office. 









Learn to Do. 


J. A. EDGERTON. 
jere’s anything you'd like, 
te wealth or be it fame, 
¢ vou want to make a strike 


If y r bh 
i to gather in the same, 
_ Go to work! 
down and 1l6s@ your nerve, 


api f ing that you haye mo luck. 
You ve all that you desérve. 
Better have a little pluck! 

: Go to work! 





If you fail, don’t rail. at fate. 

‘Charge it to yourself alone. 

You'll discover soon oF” late, 

That 3 reap as you have sown. 
Go to work! . 

Hard, old world? Well, grant itso, 

Got to face it, though, or quit. 

The more reason that you show 


You can brave and conquer it. 
Go to work! 


With success you would be crowned? 
Now’s the time, then,: to begin. 
Does no good to sit around, 
Envious of. those- who win. 


Go to work! 


Failure’s for the false and weak; 
Fortune’s for the strong and true. 
Have a message—dare to speak! 
Have a purpose—learn to do! 

Go to work! 





The Healthiest Baby 1 Ever Knew. 


<ATE. 
Before baby’s birth the mother 
made it the supreme object of her 


life to perfect her health. The bow- 
els were kept in perfect order and to 
this she attributes her own and baby’s 
good health. When baby came he 
was dressed plainly and undisturbed, 
except to take his meals, which were 
nature’s food, served every two hours 
at first, with’ the time gradually 
lengthened. He had no excitement 
and was not “pushed.” His first 
creeping was done at 13 months and 
seven months later he walked. 

No solid food was given until teeth 
appeared at 15 months. Then he was 
fed bread and milk, oatmeal gruel, 
and a little fruit. Gradually this 
plain diet was substituted for mother’s 
milk, and finally took its place, al- 
most unknown to baby.’ He ‘suffered 
no inconvenience from, weaning, due, 
I think, to its S6eing done so 
gradually. 

His meals were served Very reg- 
ularly, six times a.day,.the last time 
being bread and milk. Apple sauce 
and baked apples often appeared; with 
brown bread, and well cooked cereals. 


Lime water was‘ ‘given each day in 
his milk and the daily bath continued. 
Special care was given the bowels. 


If physic was needed, a tablespoon of 
grated magnesia in milk was effective. 
Raby always. slept..alone and had 
plenty of fresh air. Soothing syrups 
and patent medicines were strangers 
t that house, and he has grown to 
be bright, active boy, strong in 
every way, because he was not crowd- 
ed or pushed in babyhood. 


—_—_——————~.—_. 
Accidental Recipes. 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 





One sometimés stumbles over very 
ne Knowledge when in distress- 
Years ago, when 
laslily stirring up a “‘dark’’ cake, I 

d the raisin box quite empty. Any- 
; so flat as fruitiess.dark cake, was 
to be considered with “company 
to tea.” » What should (I :.da?:.:Seme 
prunes in soak gave me an idea. Cut- 
ung wp a cupfal of the dry prunes, I 
mixed them into the batter. The cake 


ing emergencies, 





time, when making the 
same dark cake, @nd ho prunes wWeére 
on hand, I used figs; they were very 
dry, but that was all the better for 
this purpose. I cut them inte small 
pieces, floured them well, and put 
them with the small handful of cur- 
rants which was the extent of my 
truit. But this was not all. of ray 
trouble—the clove box was empty. 

Ginger and figs go. well in confec- 
Uonery, why not in cake?” I thought, 
SO in went the ginger, with the same 
amount of allspice, and a smaller 
amount of cassia and nutmeg. The 
result was avery happy one, and fre- 
quently I hear, “Mamma, will you 
make some fig eake?” 

Once, after mixing a@ batter for a 
blueberry pudding, I found that the 
berries had nrysteriously disappeared. 
There was no substitute in the house 





but dates. As. these were the property 
of the person who had made a raid 
on my pantry, I feit no compunctions 
in confiscating them. It took but a 
few minutes to pit enough for the 
pudding. Instead of the usual sweet 
sauce, I made a lemon sauce, and the 


pudding was eaten to the smallest 
scrap. 
Another emergency receipt came 


about in this way. A friend in the 
act of frosting a cake, discovered to 
her dismay, that she had only haif 
enough fine sugar. As the cake had 
stuck to the pan and came out in 
rather shattered condition, it was in 
sore need of fixing up, somehow. She 
had a bright idea. While still warm 
she spread jelly over the shattered 
bottom, then after it had cooled, 
poured over this her skimpy frosting. 


‘The visitors all begged for the receipt 


of “that delicious cake.” Being one 


. of them I can vauch for its excellence. 


lence. 


Growing Carnations from Seed. 


MRS GEORGE GRAY. 








I once thought that if I had carna- 
tions I must send to the fforist and get 
them, but have learned an easier and 
less expensive way. At our house we 
are all very fond of the spicy beau- 
ties, so I decided to try raising them 
from seed and found it could easily be 
done. It is best to sow the Marguerite 
seed. 


well cared for the plants will blossom 
in four months from the time of sow- 
ing. I sow the seeds in the hotbed, 
but they could be sowed in boxes of 
prepared soil in the house; should be 
kept moist until they germinate. 
When about 1 inch high, I transpiant 
te another part of the hotbed and 
the seedlings immediatély begin to 
stock up and become thrifty plants. 
They are left here and the earth 
cften loosened around them until they 
beeome about 4 inches high. They 
are then transplanted jn the open 
ground and left until the latter part 
of September when they are potted. 
They should be cultivated through the 
summer, the oftener the better. When 
potting for winter use a rich tenacious 
soil having good drainage as the plants 
do not thriye in a soil that does not 
hold together well when moist. To 
get bushy plants while in the ground 
nip the tops off as fast as they shoot 
uP. 

At the time for potting for winter 
the plants are loaded with buds and 
must be handled carefully. I get best 
results when I put them in tin cans, 
as each plant is then by itself and gets 
just the care it needs. If kept in a 
moderately cool, moist room, they will 
bloom all winter. The greatest error 
made in amature carnation culture is 
keeping the plants too warm. An up- 
stairs sleeping room is about the right 
temperature. If too warm the buds 
will blight and the plant become in- 
tested with green aphis. Moisture 
and frequent sprinklings are the best 
preventatives for that. 

Now is the time to consider the car- 
nation question and I am sure that 
whoever raises them this summer will 
never regret it. Their spicy odors 
next winter will weil repay one for the 
time given them. From a packet of 
seeds I ‘have often raised from 20 to 
~5 plants; the greater portion of them 
full and double.’ If I do not care to 
have them bloom in the winter they 
can be put in the cellar and trans- 
ferred to the open ground early in the 
season as they are quite hardy and 
endure much cold. 


- 
al 





“Never despair’ is only another way 
of sayfhg, “Be patient with yourself.” 
—E. W. 


“ WOMAN’S SPHERE 


This variety comes into bloom | 
earlier than any other I know. If | 
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ACTIVE, EARNEST, PERSISTENT EFFORT | 


GBNBRALLY NECESSARY 


TO DISLODGE AN ENEMY. | 





Energetic, persevering action is gener- 


a to overcOme the obstacles 
gd attaih t a nople ends in life. 

, too, if ope affiic with a dread 
disease whith has fastened itself upon 


some of the organs of the body and beco 
seated as a lingering or chronic 
malady, active and persistent treatment 
is generally necessary to dislodge the 

enemy. 

Sines any medical] treatment, however 
it may be. must be long continued 
order to be effective tn old established 
and therefore obstinate cases, how im- 
portant that the remedical agencies em- 
loyed be of a harmless character. To be 
fe and harm.ess, when their use is thus 
protracted, they should be of such nature 
as to be easily eliminated or carried out 
of the system when they have performed 


their work, just as the refuse of food is | 


carried out of the system. Most mineral 
medicines are not thus easily gotten rid 
of. Take arsenic, for Instance, if intro- 
duced into the system in any considerable 
quantity it will lodge fn the brain, Ifver, 

idneys and other parts and there remain 
as @ foreign body te set up irritation and 
disease for a long period of time if death 
does not sooner intervene: This is also 
true of most.miperal medicines, 

With medicines of vegetable compost- 
tion it is different. They do their work 
by aiding the natural functions of the 
several organs of the body for which they 
have an affinity, and Hke the refuse of 
our food, are carried out of the system 
through the natural emunctories—the 
lungs, skin, kidneys and bowels. Thus 
no fa is done to the system in cases 
where the use of such medicines is con- 
tinued for a long period of time. Espe- 


=_— is this true if the medicine taken is} 
free fr 


om alcohol. It is well known, how- 
ever, that even smal! rtions of alcohol 
taken for a considerable period of time 
will do serious injury to the bodily organs 
and fungtions and especially to the brain. 
How important then, in choosing a med- 
icine for treating a malady of long stand- 
ing, and when medicines must, in order 


to cure, be preseveringly taken for a con- | 


siderable period of time, that those only 
should be used which are knoren to be free 
_— alcoho! and of vegetable: composi- 


on. 

With most medicines put up for family 
use and sold through druggists, their 
composition is kept a profound secret. 
known only to those who compound end 
put them out for sale. Any afflicted 
person who buys and. uses then, does so, 
as it were, in the dark, if not indeed at his 
or her peril. ‘lhey may and generally do, 
contain a very large percentage of alcohol 
or cheap whisky which thoroughly unfite 
them for protracted use. But this is not 
the worst fault of many of them, objec- 
tionable though it is. Narcotics and 
mineral poisons, which we have shown to 
be so harmfn), esyecialiy when used pro- 
tractedly, are contained in many of these 
secret compounils. 

To overcome the we.!-crounded and 
reasonable objections of the more intel- 
ligent to the use of secret, medicinal com- 

unds, Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. 

., some time ago, decided to make a bold 
departure from the usual! course pursued 
by the makers of put-up medicines for do- 
mestic use, and so has published broad- 
cast and openly te the whole world, a full 
and complete list of all the ingredients 
entering into the com position of his widely 
celebrated medicines. Thus he has taken 
his numerous patrons and patients into 
his full confidence. Thus too he has re- 
moved his medicfnes from among secret 
nostrums of doubtful merits, and made 
them Remedies of Known Composition. 
By this bold step he has shown that hie 
formulas are of such excellence that he 
is not py © subject them to the fullest 
scrutiny. e has come to believe, and is 
was @ concede, that his patients and 
all take his put-up medicines Lave a 
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perfect right to know what they are 
taking into their stomachs. 

Not only does the wrapper of every 

bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medica! Dis- 
covery, the famous medicine for wea 
stomach, torpid liver or biliowsness a 
all catarrha! diseases wherever located, 
have printed upon it, in English, a 
full and complete list of all the ingredi- 
ents composi: g it, but a small book hus 
been compiled from numerous standard 
medical works, of al] the different schools 
of practice, containing very numerous 
extracts from the writings of leading 
practitioners of medicine, endorsing in 
the etrongest possible terms, each and 
every ingredient contained in Dr. Pierce's 
medicines. One of these little books will 
be mailed free to any one sending address 
on postal card or by letter, to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., and requesting the 
same. From this little book it will be 
learned that Dr. Pierce's medicines con- 
tain no alcohol, narcotics, mineral agents 
|or other poisonous or injurious agents; 
|} that they are made from indigenous, or 
| native, medicinal roots of great value, the 
| properties of which are extracted and 
perfectly preserved by the use of triple- 
refined, a | pure glycerine of 
proper strength. It will also be found 
hat the glycerine employed greatly en- 
hances the curative principles of the 
several roots employed, as {t is the best 
possible solvent of their medicinal prinel- 
pies, besides possessing intrinsic medicinal 
value of its own, being a fine demulcent, 
nutritive, antiseptic and antiferment. 

From. perusing this little book of ex- 
tracts, it will be found that some of the 
most valuable ingredients contained in 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Vreseription for 
weak, nervous, over-worked, “run-down,” 
and debilitated woulen, were employed, 
long years ago, by the Indians for similar 
ailments affecting their squaws. In fact, 
one of the most valuable medieinal plants 
entering into the composition Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription was known 
to the Indians as "“Squaw-Weed.” Our 
knowledge of the uses of not a few of our 
most valuable native, medicinal plants 
was gained from the Indians. 

As made up by = and exact pro- 
cesses, the “Favorite Prescription” is a 
most eflicient remedy for regulating ali 
the womanly funetions, correcting dis- 
placements, as prolapsus, anteversion 
and retroversion, overcoming painful _ 
riods, toning up the nerves and bringing 
about a perfect state of health. It cures 
the backaehe, the ~~ distress 
in the pelvic region, pain and tender- 
ness over the ovaries, dries up the pelvic 
catarrha! drain, so disagreeabie and weak- 
ening, and overcomes every form of weak- 
ness fncident to the organs distinctly 
feminine. 

“Favorite Prescription” is the only med- 
icine for women, the makers of which are 
not afraid to print their formula on the 
bottle wrapper, on taking their patrons 
into their full eonfidence. It is the only 
medicine for women, every ingredient of 
which has the etrongest possible endorse- 
ment of the most eminent medical prac- 
titioners and writers of our day, recom- 
mending it for the diseases for which 
“Favorite Prescription ” is used. It is the 
only put-up medicine for women, sold 
through druggists, which does not eontain 
a large percentage of alcohol, so harm- 
ful in the long run, especially to delicate 
women. It has more genuine cures to its 
credit than al! other medicines for women 
combined, having saved thousands of sut- 
ferers from the surgeon's knife. It hus 
restored delicate, weak women to strong 
and vigoi health and virility, muak- 
ing motherhood posefble where there wis 
barrenness before, thereby brightenin, 
and maki happy many thousands o 
homes by the vent of little ones to 
6 en the marital bonds and add 
sunshine where gloom and despondency 
had reigned before. 
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your Strength ~« 


JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIF UGE, 


permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 





GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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ATTENTION == 


A Few Facts You Should Know 
That land in the 


Escanaba and Ford River Valleys 


of Upper Michigan can be bought now 
at lower prices and on easier terms 


than any in the Far West or 

Northwest, 
That these lands in Upper Michigan 

are better located than any other lands 
in the market as regards the great 
market and railroad centers; 

Only 527 Miles from Chicago. 

Only 242 Miles from Milwaukee. 

Only 357 Miles from St. Paul @ Minneapolis. 


Trunk lines in all directions, 
No Land More Than Six Miles 


From Railroad. 
That there is the best home market for all 
Kinds of farm produce in the t mining 
manufactu centers within a radius 
of 150 miles of these lands. 
the Fruit, Forage and Root Crops of 
ce. cannot be beaten, and 


iT WILL PAY You 
80 investigate these lands bof: jocating 
elsewhere. Landoold to actualsattiorsenine 
No speculators wanted. Free 6 illus- 
booklet gives full information, 
Write for itteday. Address 
DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
Py 11 Main = a MICHICAN, 
The Stephenson e Ford River Lumber 
b & Lakes ped R. R. Co. van 

















‘$16.00 AN ACRE 
Tie, Western 
Canada 


{is the amount many 
farmers will realize 
from their wheat crop 
this year. 


25 Bushels to the Acre 


will be the 


Average Yield of Wheat 


The land thet this was grown on cost 
many of the farmers absolutely noth. 
ing, while those who wish to add to the 

acres the Government grants, can 
buy land adjoining at from $6 to $10 
Gn acre. 

Climate splendid, schools and 
churches convenient, railways 
close at hand, taxes low. 

Send for pamphlet “20th Century Oan- 
ado” and full particulars regardin 
rate, etc., to . D. SCOTT, Supt. o 
Immigration, Ottawa, Canada; or 

Canadian Government Agent, 813 House Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thos. Duncan, Syracuse Bank Bullding, byracuse, N.Y. 
ention this paper. 


ila: 

















OILED SUIT 
(OR SLICKER 


Wh ub 
look. tor the. 
SIGN OF THE FISH 











FOR : INFORMATION : 


AS pres and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
Y in Vi N 
*Aiabauis and Fiori 


to 
a orth and South Carolina, 
Georgia, da and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, cultural 
and Imniigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida, 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 





Gotsia Wheat: Potatops. Hay, Grasses, 
eat, Po 8 

fogetables, Fine Stock, etc. Glimage the best in ths 

world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. Values 

fucreasing. For free literature, write 

| H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C.& 


, 8. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn., Dept. B. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


BARRELS OF AIR BURNED AS FUEL 


Because air is the only free fuel and no trust in 
control, inventors have tried for years to find a way 
by which properties could be drawn from the at- 
mosphere and used as fuel for general household 
or thus producing the cheapest fuel obtain- 
able. 

To a Cincinnati genius heretofore unknown to 
fame mustgo the credit of solving this great ques- 
tion, Understand, you cannot burn air absolutely 
alone, but this new air generator actually takes its 
fuel almost entirely from the atmosphere, so much 
so as to take in pos barrels of air while consuming 
one gallon of oil, 

The time has come at last when our readers are 
no longer compelled to continually drudge in hot, 
fiery kitchens with coal and wood firés so ruinous 
to health and looks, for every family who desires 
can cook, bake and heat with oil and air gas, the 
wonderful new fuel which frequently saves from § 
to 4 on fuel bills, What a blessing this is to women 
folks, who for the first time in their lives can say: 
No more coal or wood, nor deadly gasoline to burn 
and kill, nor smoky oil wick and vaivé stoves, 


Thousands a Week. 


Upon calling at the factory we find that this in- 
vention has caused a remarkable excitement all 
over the U. S,—that the factory is already 
rushed with thousands of orders, and the Com- 
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SECTIONAL OUT OF GENERATOR. 


pany’s representatives and agents are making big 
profits, as they offer splendid inducements. 

As willbe noticed from the engraving, this oil- 
gas and air generator is entirely different from any 
other stove—although its construction is very 
simple—and durable—last for years—no wick—not 
even avalve, yet heat is under perfect control—no 
leaks, nothing to close or clog up. 

Your hand upon a knob—a turn to the right or 
left, the oil is automatically fed to a small steel 
burner bowl or open trough, when it is in- 
stantly changed into| gas, which is drawn up- 
wards between two red-hot perforated steel 
chimneys, all the while drawing in 
about one barrel of air to every large 
spoonful of oil consumed, makin 
quick, intense heat, which is condense 
into a small space for cooking or dis- 
tributed through oven for baking, 

Every drop of fuel consumed—goes 
into heat—making hottest gas fire— 
nothing wasted—requires no pipes or 
flue connections—use it anywhere about 
the housé, office, or store—move it 
about as often as you liké. 

This invention has been fully Pro- 
tected in the U, S. Patent Office, and 
is known as the Harrison Valveless, 
Wickless, Automatic Oil-Gas and Air 
Generator, the only one yet discovered 
that consumes the carbon and bi-pro- 
ducts of the oil. 

The extremely smal? amount of kero- 
sene oil that is needed to produce so 
large a volume of gas makes it, we be- 
lieve, the most economical fuel on 
earth, and the reason for the great success of this 
generator is based on the well known fact of the 
enormous expansiveness of oil-gag when mixed 
with common air. 

Kerosene oil, from which aBigne is made, is sold 
by all grocers—buy as consumed—as you would ior 
a lamp—gallon lots or two—let pennies do the 
work of Goliars and save the difference, At last 
humanity is blessed with a cheap fuel that makes 
no dirt, ashes, soot—removing forever the greatest 
nuisance that women folks ever suffered. 

What, a pleasure tojustturn the knob—touch a 
match—a beautiful gas flame appears—hottest fire 
—always ready—day or night—on or off at will 
—self-regulating—no more attention—could any- 
thing be more perfect ? 

It generates the gas only as ticeded—simple, 
handsome, durable, easily operated, and another 
feature is its perfect safety. 





Wood, coal and oil all cost money. 
trol, Air belongs to rich and poor alike. We can’t burn air alone but see here! Our wonderf,! 
stove burns air and gas—very little gas—principally air. 

almost entirely from the atmosphere. 


A miniature gas works—penny fuel for every family—save 1-2 to 1-3 on cost—sa¥Ve dirt and drudgery—po 
more coal or wood to carry—ashes unknown—absolute safety. 


SEE HOW SIMPLE! 
TURN AGAIN—FIRE IS OFE! THAT’S ALL. 
Astonishing but true—time tested—proven facts—circulars give startling details—overwhelming evidence. 


NO SUCH STOVE SOLD IN STORES—UNLIKE ANYTHING YOU'VE SEEN OR HEARD oF 








‘bright, Soldso stoves in our own 





ONLY FREE FUEL IS AIR! 


New Remarkable Stove—Ohioan’s Great Invention—Consumes 395 Barrel, 
of Air to One Gallon of common Kerosene oil making-oil-gas— 
the New Fuel that looks and burns like gas! 


Unlimited supply—no trust con 


Takes ‘its fuel 


TURN A KNOB—TOUCH A MATCH—FIRE IS ON. 


Not Dangerous like Gasoline, 


which is liable to explode at any moment, causing 
fire, loss of life and property. ‘Fhis stove is so ab-~ 
solutely safe it won't explode, and if a match were 
craneee in the oil tank it would go out. 

This Oil-Gas and Air Generator does any kind 
of comes that a coal or gas range will do—in- 
valuable for kitchen, laundry, summer cottage, 
washing, ironing, canning, picnics, camping, and 
by placing anoven over the burner, splendid baking 
or roasting can be done, 


Combination Cooking and Heating 
Stove. 


Another important feature is the invention of a 
small Radiator which placed over the burner makes 
a desirable heating stove for cold weather, so that 
itis adapted for any time of the year, and many 
people do away with the ordinary stoves entirely by 
using this stove with radiator for both heating and 
cooking. 

While at the factory in Cincinnati, the writer was 
shown thousands of letters from customers who 
were using this wonderful oil-gas stove, showing 
that it is not an experiment, but a positive success, 
and giving splendid satisfaction, and as a few ex. 
tracts may be interesting to the readers, we repro- 
duce them; 

L. S. Norris, of Vt., writes: “The Harrison Oil- 
Gas Generators are wonderful savers of fuel—at 
least 50 to 45 per cent over wood and coal.” 

Mr, H. Howe, of Ne Y., writes: “1 find the Hare 
rison is the first and only perfect oil-gas stove I 
have ever seen’; so simple anyone can safely use it, 
It is what I have wanted fow years, Certainly @ 
blessing tohuman kind.” 

Mr. E. D. Arnold, of Neb., writes ‘‘ That he 
saved $4.25 a month for fuel by using the Har- 
rison Oil-Gas Stove; that his gas range cost him 
$5.50 per month, and the Harrison only $1.2§ per 
month.” 

“J. A, Shaffer, of Pa., writes: ‘The Harrison 
Oil-Gas Stove makes an intense heat from a sm 
quantity of oil—entirely free from smoke or smell— 
great improvement over any other oil stove. Has 
a perfect arrangement for combustion—can scarcely 
be distinguished from a natural gas fire.” 

Mr. H. B. Thompson, of Ohio, writes: “I con- 
gratulate you on such a grand invention to aid the 
poor in this time of high fuel. The mechanism is 
so simple—easily operated—no danger. Thecolor 
of the gas flame is a beautiful dark blue, and so 
hot seems almost double as powerful as gasoline."’ 

rs. J. L. Hamilton writes; “‘ Am delighted— 
Oil-Gas Stove so much nicer and cheaper than 
others—no wood, coal, ashes, smoke, no pipe, no 
wick, cannot explode." 

Hon, Ira . P., of Wis., writes: * Well 

leased with the Harrison—far ahead of gasoline. 

o smoke or dirt—no trouble. Is perfectly safe— 
no danger of explosion like gasoline.” 


Charles L. Bendeke, of N. Y., writes: “It is a 
pleasure to be the owner of your wonderful Oil-Gas 
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Stove—no coal yard, plumbing, ashes or dust. One 
match lights the stove, and in ten minutes break- 
fast is ready. No danger from an explosion—no 
smoke, no dirt—simply turn it off and expense 
ceases. For cheapness it has no equal.” 


Agents Are Doing Fine—llaking Big 
Money. 


WONDERFUL QUICK SELLER. 


Head & Frazer, of Tex., write: “ Received 
stoves yesterday and have already disposed of 
them, nctoes order for $81.00. ush—we need 
them now, Sell like hot cakes, Prospects very 

town.” 

J. H. Halman, of Tenn., writes: “ Already have 
7o orders." 

C. W. Workman, of Ohio, writes ; “ Sold 15 to 18 
stoves the last week.” 











J. C, Waterstraw, of N. Y., writes :** Am having 


wonderful success getting orders. Been at it 
days and received 33 orders,” 4 
B. L. Huested of Mich., writes: “Been out one 


day. and sold a1 stoves. They sell the: , 
This is certainly a good chance for the readers 
to make money. 


Thousands of other prominset peopie highly 
endorse and recommend oil-gas fuel 1 there 
certainly seems to be no doubt that it is a wonderfyj 
improvement over other stoves. 

he writer personally saw the Oil-Gas Stoves in 
operation—in fact, uses one in his own home—is 
delighted with its working: and after a thorough 


investigation, can say to the readers that this 


Harrison Oil-Gas Stove made by the Cincinnati 
firm is the only perfect burner of its kind, . 

It is made in three sizes, 1, 2 or 3 generators, toa 
stove. They are made of steel throughout, thor. 
oughly tested before shipping—sent out complete— 
ready for use as soon as received—nicely finished 
with nickle trimmings, and as there secms to be 
nothing about it to wear out, they should last for 
years, They seem to satisfy and delight every 


user, and the makers fully guarantee them. 
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How to Get One. 
All the lady readers who want to enjoy the pleas. 
ure of'R gas stove—the cheapest, cleanest and s 
fuel—save } to} on fuel bills and do their cin 
baking, ironing and canning fruit at small expense 
should have one of these remarkable stoves. 
Space prevents a more detailed description, but 
these oil-gas stoves will bear out the most exacting 
demand for durability and satisfactory propcrties, 
If you will write to the only makers, The World 
Mig. Co., 6089 World Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





and ask for their illustrated pamphlet describing 
this invention, and also letters from hundreds of 
delighted users, you will receive much valuable 
information, 

The price of these stoves fs remarkably low, only 
$3.00 up. And it is indeed difficult to gine 





where that amount of money could be invested in 
anything else that would bring such saving in fuel 
bills, 60 much good health and satisfaction to our 


wives. 
Don’t Fail to Write To-day 
For full information regarding this splendid 


invention. 

The World Mfg. Co. is composed of prominent 
business men of Cincinnati, are perfectly respor 
ble and reliable, capital $100,000.00 and will ¢ 
as-they agree. The stoves are just as repre 
and fully warranted and.sént to any address. 


Don’t fail to write for Catalogue. 








$40.00 Weekly and Expenses. 


The firm offers splendid inducements to agents 
and an energetic man or woman having spare time 
can get a good position, paying big wages, by 
writing them at once and mentioning this paper. 

A wonderful wave of excitement has swept over 
the country, for where shown, these Oi!-Gas Stoves 
have caused great excitement.. Oil-Gas fuel is 50 
economical and delightful that the sales of these 
Stoves last month were enormous and the factory 
is rushed with thousands of orders, 

Many of the readers have spare time, or are out 
of employment, and others are not making « great 
deal of money, and we advise them to write to the 
firm and secure an agency for this invention. Ex. 
hibit this stove before 8 or 10 people and you will 
excite their curiosity and should be able to se!! 5 of 
Sand make $10.00 to $15.00 a day, Why should 
people live in penury or. suffer hardships for the 
want of plenty of money when an opportunity ot 

sort is open? 





